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FOREWORD 


The present volume is the outcome of the proceedings of a 
symposium on Indian bilingualism organized by Kendriya 
Hindi Sansthan in collaboration with Jawaharlal Nehru Univer- 
sity (School of Languages) on 13 and 14 February 1976 at the 
campus of Jawaharlal Nehru University, New Delhi. 

Kendriya Hindi Sansthan, an advanced centre for develop- 
ment of teaching methodology for Hindi as a second and foreign 
language, was the most appropriate agency to give lead in this 
direction and start a dialogue in the community of scholars 
on the nature of Indian bilingualism in its theoretical and 
applied aspects. Jawaharlal Nehru University, one of the 
model centres of higher learning in our country, gave this 
venture a further impetus by participating as co-sponsors. The 
symposium succeeded in drawing attention of a cross section of 
specialists from India and abroad to several aspects of 
bilingualism in this sub-continent. 

This volume appears at a juncture when our national society 
is poised for a big stride towards an all round development. 
There is fresh thinking in every field, and the educational 
sphere is no exception. It is time we gave serious thought to 
identifying our problems in the context of our own society. 
Multilingualism, interpreted as multiple bilingualism, is the 
cultural mainstay of our country and deserves thorough probe 
as regards its theoretical identity and practical implications. 
It is hoped that the present volume will stimulate further 
thinking in the community of linguists and educationists and 
more such colloquia will follow. 

I thank all the main speakers and discussants of the 
symposium whose papers and comments appear in this volume. 
Special thanks are due to Professor Braj B. Kachru (University 
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of Illinois), Professor Franklin C. Southworth (University of 
Pennsylvania), and Professor D. Kostic (Institute for Experi- 
mental Phonetics and Speech Pathology, Belgrade) who sent 
their papers on our request for inclusion in this volume. I also 
thank Ministry of Education and Social Welfare, Govern- 
ment of India for permitting us to include the article by Mr. A. 
Sene, Senegalese Minister of Culture. The assistance given by 
Dr. K. Kumar Goswami of Kendriya Hindi Sansthan, Delhi 
Centre during the course of its publication deserves special 
mention. 

The Hindi version of this volume is being brought out 
separately. 
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31 March 1977 (P. GoPAL SHARMA) 


Director 
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A BRIEF REPORT ON THE SYMPOSIUM 


Bilingualism is a multi-dimensional phenomenon affecting 
society and the individual alike and consequently posing 
problems in laying down a coherent educational policy at the 
national level. Multilingualism, understood as multiple bilin- 
gualism, has become a world-wide phenomenon in the con- 
temporary period. Political forces compounded by scientific 
and technological advances have brought the members of the 
international community in closer contact necessitating a 
bilingual situation. However, the problem of bilingualism was 
brought into sharp focus by the resurgence and emancipation 
of a large number of new nationalities, especially in the Afro- 
Asian continent, after the Second World War, who were faced 
with the problem of national development as made complex 
by, inter alia, sub-domination of their own languages and super- 
dominance of the language of their erstwhile rulers. While 
they felt that their national identity was inalienably tied down 
to their own languages they also admitted that the foreign 
language gave them access to modern knowledge and oppor- 
tunities of international contacts, so necessary for national 
development. Thus, the newly independent nations found 
themselves in a quandary as regards determining a ‘national’ 
policy of education which was to be the foundation of the 
national development. Their society was no more a monolithic 
structure but a multilingual and poly-ethnic texture trying to 
evolve an organic character which was essential for “political 
unity and stability. Authentification, unification and moderniza- 
tion have been stated to be the chief characteristics of nationa- 
lism especially of emerging nations, which are rooted in their 
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cultural bases of which language is the most fundamental 
constituent, an instrumental as well as an autonomous entity. 

The political realities of a country determine its policy of 
social planning, which is not restricted to economic planning 
but enfolds a broad spectrum of national resources to be 
tapped for national development. Educational planning forms, 
for obvious reasons, the very core of social planning, and in 
turn anchors on language planning. A multilingual national 
society must decide on restructuring of roles of language so 
as to sustain balanced growth, both in terms of material 
culture and mental culture. 

Bilingualism in Indian context is a powerful factor in the 
evolution of policy for language planning as a part of educa- 
tional planning within the total framework of social planning 
of our country. On the scholarly front, it is one of the most 
fascinating areas of academic pursuits in various disciplines 
such as linguistics, sociology, political science, psychology, 
education, etc. As an academic issue it shows traits of multi- 
disciplinary field of knowledge and is closely associated with 
such phenomena as style- or code-switching and style or code- 
mixing, foreign and second language teaching, translation, 
linguistic relativity, etc. Besides, Indian bilingualism, far from 
being a contemporary trend, goes back to the hoary past 
even much before the birth of Christ. That a theoretical 
enquiry into the diachronic dimension and synchronic structure 
of Indian bilingualism as bearing on practical implications in 
the educational sphere is a desideratum, was the raison d’etre of 
the present symposium on Indian bilingualism, proceedings 
of which are reported in the following sections. 
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The Symposium was conceived as an organic unity, as a 
stratified system of hierachically ordered sub-systems, starting ' 
from the broad plane of the general to narrowing down to 
that of the specific on one side, and from discussion of 
theoretical issues to that of practical implications, on the 
other. Accordingly, the theme of Indian bilingualism was 
spread under four heads: (1) General Perspective, (2) Salient 
Features of Indian Bilingualism, (3) Language Planning and 


(4) Language Teaching Technology. As regards modus operandi, 
there was a main paper in every section and a few comment 
papers on each main paper. Programme was carried out as per 


following schedule : 


Inaugural Session 


Chief Guest : 
Chairman : 
Welcome : 
Introduction : 
Rapporteur : 


First Session : 
Chairman : 


Main Speakers : 


Commentators : 


Rapporteur : 


Second Session : 


Chairman : 


Main Speaker : 
Commentators : 


Rapporteur : 


Third Session : 


Chairman : 
Main speaker : 


13 FEBRUARY 1976 


Sri Umashankar Joshi 
Professor Moonis Raza 
Professor C.N. Chakravarti 
Dr. P. Gopal Sharma 

Dr. V.R. Jagannathan 


General Perspective 


Professor Masud Hussain 
Khan 

Dr. P. Gopal Sharma 
Professor H.S. Gill 
Professor V.I. Subramoniam 
Professor S.K. Verma 

Dr. B.G. Misra 

Dr. Y.C. Bhatnagar 

Sri Thakur Das 


Salient Features of 
Indian Bilingualism 


Sri R.P. Naik 

Professor R.N. Srivastava 
Professor Jag Dev Singh 
Professor N.V. Rajagopalan 
Dr. R.R. Mehrotra 

Dr. K. Kumar Goswami 


14 FEBRUARY 1976 


Language Planning 


Professor МЛ. Subramoniam 
Dr. D.P. Pattanayak 
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Commentators : Professor Ramanath Sahai 
Professor R.M. Bakaya 
Rapporteur : Sri M.L. Sar 
Fourth Session : Language Teaching Technology 
Chairman : Professor K.J. Mahale 
Main Speaker : Professor M.L. Tickoo 
Commentators : Sri Anil Vidyalankar 


Dr. M.G. Chaturvedi 
Dr. V.R. Jagannathan 


Rapporteur : Sri L.M. Bahuguna 
Concluding Session 

Chairman : Sri M. Satyanarayana 

Rapporteur : Dr. N.V. Rajagopalan 


Professor C.N. Chakravarti, Dean, School of Languages, 
Jawaharlal Nehru University welcomed the chief guest and 
the delegates. Introducing the theme of the symposium, 
Dr. P. Gopal Sharma, Director, Kendriya Hindi Sansthan, said 
that of late bilingualism had emerged as a field of knowledge 
partaking of many neighbouring areas and affecting them in 
turn. Though it was a subject of serious study in American 
and European universities, it had only begun to take its roots 
in India. Indian Institute of Advanced Study had organised 
seminars on this problem and thus had given a lead in this 
direction. However, much was left to be done. Effects of 
bilingualism on issues related to education in our country 
was an important area of investigation. The present symposium 
proposed to discuss, inter alia, the identity of Indian bilingua- 
lism, effects of bilingualism on individual intelligence and 
group behaviour, educational strategies to meet the demands 
of bilingualism, etc. He observed while our traditional methods 
of language teaching were inadequate to solve the problems of 
bilingual teaching today, we should also take into considera- 
tion the factor of paucity of resources on one hand and 
growing number of learners on the other. That there were a 
number of new states with different cultures and languages 
from rest of the country, added a dimension to otherwise 
homogeneous character of Indian bilingualism. He said that 
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there was a lot of theoretical thinking on bilingualism but 
what remained to be done was formulation of applicational 
programmes. Then, most of the thinking and experimentation 
had been done in the west, while what was required was that 
theoretical thinking be done in Indian context and experiments 
carried out in actual Indian conditions. 

Sri Umashankar Joshi, the well-known Gujarati author 
and educationist, said that he was happy that the problem of 
bilingualism would be discussed in the mood of scientific 
temper rather than emotional one. Only such an approach 
can bring us nearer to finding proper solutions to practical 
issues. As for propagation of Hindi, he said, it had a long 
history and was associated with the freedom movement of 
our country. Propagation of Hindi was important, but it 
should be done while safeguarding the interests of other lan- 
guages. Every language was important in its own place. 
Therefore, linguistic coexistence was the condition to be borne 
in mind. He further observed that language teaching should be 
purposeful, need-based, and goal-oriented. Teaching of Hindi 
so far had been dominated by literary contents which had 
failed to deliver the goods. He also underlined difficulties in 
adoption of Devanagari script as a common script for all 
Indian languages. 

In his Presidential remarks, Professor Moonis Raza, Rector, 


‘Jawaharlal Nehru University, described of following five facets 


of Indian bilingualism as of central importance: (1) Linguistic 
distribution. Every language has a focal area and a series of 
peripheral areas with neighbouring areas. The peripheral 
areas are bridges between languages; and thus we have 
not only one link language, but a number of link langu- 
ages in our country. This plurality is an important feature of 
our society. (2) Groups of rural people migrate to urban centres 
in search of better economic opportunities. But instead of 
acculturation, they maintain cultural insularity leading to for- 
mation of linguo-cultural islands aimed at preserving their 
cultural identity. (3) Nomadic tribes contribute a dimension 
to the multilingual texture of the country. (4) We should strike 
for balance between maintenance of cultural identity of the 
groups and national unity with latter being the supreme. 
Hindi speakers should learn other languages and thus foster 
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the spirit of national unity. Development of languages is in- 
seperable from national development. (5) Indians should learn 
foreign languages in addition to English and thus expand the 
area of international contact. 
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First session was devoted to discussion of the scope and 
nature of Indian bilingualism in a broad perspective. Dr. P. 
Gopal Sharma, in his main paper, traced Indian bilingualism 
through cultural history of India. He observed that in ancient 
India bilingualism was deliberately cultivated for better social 
impact. We find evidence of scholastic bilingualism at the level 
of ‘langue’, and of ‘parole’ level bilingualism in common par- 
lance. Reflecting on Indian tradition of bilingualism, he said 
that bilingualism, unlike in the United States, was nevera 
stigma in our ancient society. On the contrary, it was viewed 
with respect. The same was true even in the present society. 
He expressed the view that prolonged contact between Indo- 
Aryan and Dravidian languages had resulted in similarity in 
their structures transcending dialect boundaries. Thus, Indian 
bilingualism is marked by common ethnicity. 

After dealing with definition and types of bilingualism, he 
dealt with the question of effects of bilingualism on language 
behaviour with reference to concept of linguistic relativity, and 
expressed the view that it was apositive feature in the educational 
system, not effecting the development of the learner adversely. 

Referring to Fishman's distinction between ‘nationism’ 
and ‘nationalism’, Dr. Sharma refuted the notion of opposition 
between the two in Indian context. According to him, existence 
of nationalities within a nation was a social reality in our 
country. As for Fishman's characterization of nations with A, 
Band C type decisions, he said that to call India a nation 
with C type decisions was to view a permanent role for English 
in the country at the present administrative and educational 
level, which was however, being gradually disproved by fast 
'changing patterns of realities. E 

In another main paper, Dr. H.S. Gill said that bilingualism 
was an ordinary linguistic situation rather than a very special 
one, and deserved a dispassionate and scientific treatment. He 
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referred to two types of bilingualism: one of the market, 
marked by the linguistic competence of extremely low level, 
and the other of school, representing teaching of the language 
of logic. 

Traversing through the history of Indian education, he said 
that teaching in the schools in pre-independence era was uni- 
lingual—dominated by English as the language of logic. After 
independence, it was basically the same despite the three-langu- 
age formula. In that formula, one was a dominant language 
while others were peripheral. However, it was true that for 
humanities and social sciences, the regional languages were 
coming up as language of logic. Thus a two-language pattern 
varying from region to region was in vogue—English-Panjabi, 
English-Hindi, etc. He was of the view that bilingual education 
adversely affected the intellectual growth of children. When 
bilingualism in education was effective, the damage was serious. 
But in Indian situation, there was no effective bilingualism. 
Whether they were English medium schools or regional langu- 
age medium schools, only one language was dominant. 

Comments were available only on Dr. Gopal Sharma’s 
paper. Dr. V.I. Subramoniam characterised Dr. Sharma’s 
approach as sensible and realistic. However, he said, Dr. 
Sharma’s view on mothertongue situation called for critical 
examination with all its theoretical implications. By way of 
expounding his views on the question, he referred to findings 
of research projects undertaken by the Department of Lingui- - 
stics, University of Kerala under his guidence on mother 
tongue situation of three linguistic minorities of Kerala—the 
Konkani speakers, the Telugu speakers, and the Tamil speakers. 
It was found, he said, that the former two groups had retained 
their mothertongue, of course within the bounds of home, 
while the third group had lost it. He ascribed the above situ- 
ation to a number of factors like job contact, school contact, 
marriage contact, group living, non-migration, competitiveness, 
business secret preservation and caste identity. While conclu- 
ding he presented a scale for the benefit of investigators who 
could identify with its help the mothertongue preserving 
groups, bilingual groups and regional language groups. He 
supplied charts containing relevant details and representing 
application of the scale proposed to illustrate his thesis, 
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Offering his view on Dr. Sharma's paper, Dr. S.K. Verma 
said that, in his view, two important observations were due in 
addition to those already made in the paper: (1) languages of 
our country had come to develop the common core of pan 
Indian structure and shared items of vocabulary, and (2) bilingua- 
lism, multilingualism and diglossia were far more characteristic 
of present day society than they were in the past. He was of 
the view that instead of discussing the problems of language 
use in general and of bilingualism in particular in the frame- 
work of Weinreich's definition of bilingualism, one should 
examine it with reference to the general question : who speaks 
what language to whom and on what occasion. Dealing with 
reference to English-based bilingualism, he described it as 
limited mainly to educational and certain social domains. He 
pleaded for drawing a clear picture of the functions that the 
language would have to perform in different socio-cultural con- 
texts and then to go for planning and finding solutions to 
societal language problems. 

Dr. B.G. Misra underlined the necessity of distinguishing 
between inter-lingual bilingualism and intra-lingual bilingua- 
lism. Tamil-Hindi bilingualism was an instance of inter-lingual 
bilingualism and Maithili-Hindi bilingualism was an example 
of intra-lingual bilingualism. He said that European scholars 
had mostly studied individual bilingualism in which language 
acquisition had been the focus of study, while it was societal 
bilingualism which deserved more attention in which case the 
problem of language maintenance would form the core of 
study. He stressed the need of investigation of such phenomena 
as language maintenance and language shift, and survey of 
minority languages and trade jargons. 

Referring to experiments by Lambert and his students, he 
said that multilingualism had not been reported affecting 
adversely the intellectual growth of the children. On the con- 
trary, bilingual children had been found more intelligent than 
monolingual children. Researches carried out in this field were 
undertaken with a limited view-point which therefore, gave 
misleading results. There was an acute need for conducting 
such experiments in our country. 

Dr. Y.C. Bhatnagar concentrated his views on Dr. Sharma’s 
statement that the “exclusive functional use of a foreign 
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language at the functional and super-structure level retards 
the growth of indigenous languages in regard to their develop- 
ment for use as media of multidimensional communication" 
and his illustration of the case of USSR as a multina- 
tional and multi-lingual country. Characterising the regional 
languages as L1, the national language, i.e. Hindi, as L2, and 
English as L3, he described the continued dominance of L3 to 
the detriment of growth of L1 and L2 leading to social and 
even, economic and cultural stratification of the Indian people. 
Referring to the present language situation of the USSR asa 
case of democratically planned and mass literate bilingualism, 
he said that Soviet experience had revealed that the national 
liberation was neither full nor harmonious without social libe- 
ration and it was in this context that their planned bilingua- 
lism had borne remarkable fruits. 

Reflecting on educational situation, he said that frequent 
changes of media posed problem of code-switching and code- 
maintenance for the Indian student which eventually led to 
poor comprehension, lack of confidence, and a feeling of being 
lost in the whole process. For eradication of these ills, he 
pleaded that the process of standardisation, uniformation of 
languages, and their modernisation be speeded up and the 
research in the area of second language pedagogy be encouraged. 

Speaking from the chair, Professor Masud Hussain, Vice- 
Chancellor, Jamia Milia Islamia, stressed the need of studying 
bilingualism of classical languages and modern languages. He 
proposed two grades of bilingualism: mini-bilingualism and 
maxi-bilingualism. Urdu-Hindi bilingualism or diglossia would 
come under the former which was marked by differences of 
mere vocabulary items, that too to the extent of 15% to 20%. 
He said that bilingualism of Indo-Aryan languages was of 
its own type and definitions of bilingualism by European 
scholars would not be helpful in understanding it. In his view 
there was a difference between bilingualism of Indo-Aryan 
languages and of Dravidian languages which should be properly 
studied. 

He characterized bilingualism as a psychological pheno- 
menon and expressed his disagreement with such notions as 
language loyalty etc. In his view, language was essential to 
maintain socio-cultural identity of the individual or the 
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group. Expressing his view on language planning and language 
teaching technology, he said that frequent changes in core 
language adversely affected the mental development of children. 
It was also necessary to examine socio-cultural aspects of 
language dominance. He said that loss of one's language was 
far more damaging than that of religion. 

Commenting on the position of Hindi, he observed that it 
was necessary to accord status of prestige to Hindi as the 
nationallanguage and official language. We ourselves were to 
blame for the present plight of Hindi. He thought that only 
Hindi could function as the link language as that was the 
language of the majority. What was needed was to develop 
Hindi in a way that that might be used as service-medium in 
different vocations and domains of social activity. He further 
said that by accepting Hindustani as a common base of Hindi 
and Urdu, we could earn a world-wide prestige for it. It was 
Hindustani which was realised as Hindi and Urdu through 
script variation. The two language were like two hands of a 
single body, and it would be extremely unfortunate to cut off 
one for the sake of other. The apparent conflict between the 
two could be eliminated by recognising Hindustani, in which 
case it will be the fourth language of the world, after Chinese, 
Arabic and Russian, spoken by the largest majority. 

Second session was devoted to discussion of salient features 
of Indian bilingualism with special reference to Hindi region. 
Dr. R.N. Srivastava, who was the main speaker, said that 
there were certain misconceptions about bilingualism which 
must be dispelled in order to understand the problem in pro- 
per perspective. First was the correlation between linguistic 
homogeneity and social and economic advancement. Second 
myth was that “bilingualism is a source of educational disad- 
vantages and intellectual impoverishment”. The third was that 
“bilingualism cripples the creative abilities of human mind", 
Fourth myth associated bilingualism with anamolous state of 
language behaviour in social group communication. The fifth 
one considered “bilingualism as an obstacle in the linguistic 
communication within a speech community”. After disproving 
all the myth, especially, in the context of Indian situation he 
set out to set up distinctive features of Indian bilingualism at 
pational and societal levels in preference to that of individual 
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one. According to him, “Indian bilingualism at the level of 
nation is result of two distinct internal tendencies—nationism 
and nationalism.” Secondly, “all major languages are lingua 
franca, but Hindi and English are more functionally potent 
languages of wider communication." Thirdly, “Indian bilingua- 
lism is not merely a realization of intrinsic demand of its 
social communication system but is also sustained by its social 
institutions." Fourthly, *Indian bilingualism brings forward 
the notion of ‘linguistic area’ wherein linguistic features tran- 
secend genetic boundaries." Fifthly, “‘the ratio of bilinguals 
for a given language of India is in inverse proportion to 
the functional value of that language as a means of wider 
communication." 

Commenting on the paper, Dr. Jag Dev Singh expressed 
his general agreement with Dr. Srivastava's views on bilingua- 
lism inasmuch as they were concerned with myths. But he 
expressed his doubts about the second part of the paper. Keep- 
ing in view, he said, the nature oflanguage in general, and 
geographical, cultural and linguistic situation of India in parti- 
cular, one concluded that acquisition of second language was 
governed by need and compulsion of circumstances. Therefore, 
he said, it was difficult to agree with Dr. Srivastava's descrip- 
tion of realities relating to Indian bilingualism. Since Indian 
social structure was based on religion, cultural beliefs, and 
varna-system—realized in caste system—rather than language, 
it was not necessary for immigrant groups, unlike in Australia, 
Canada, and America, to loose their language. Conditions 
favouring the retention of mothertongue by the immigrants 
were very much in evidence in Indian society. Therefore, it was 
notcorrectto say that Indian bilingualism, bringing forward 
the notion of ‘linguistic area’ wherein linguistic features trans- 
cended genetic boundaries, was a distinctive features of Indian 
bilingualism. It was rather a product of prolonged contact 
between language families of India. In his view, Indian bilingua- 
lism was the result of the socially realistic demand of a 
common means of communication rather than that of internal 
tendencies of nationism and nationalism. He also did not agree 
with Dr. Srivastava’s contention that every important Indian 
Janguage was a link language. Statistics given. by the author to 
substantiate his claim could not be fully relied upon because 
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of defective and consequently undependable method of data 
collection practised by the Census authorities. He further 
observed that to say that the ratio of bilinguals for a given 
language of India was in inverse proportion to the functional 
value of thatlanguage asa means of wider communication 
was to negate the well attested proposition of Dr. Gumperz that 
village dialects from Sindh to Assam in Indian sub-continent 
were just parts of a single chain with geographically contiguous 
dialects showing higher degrees of mutual intelligibility than 
the discontiguous ones. 

Dr. R.R. Mehrotra while agreeing with a number of views of 
Dr. Srivastava, differed from him on many issues. He said that 
the very evidence on the basis of which Dr. Srivastava said that 
bilingual children had greater intellectual ability, suffered from 
certain limitations which invalidated his generalizations. In- 
stead, the author should have better dealt with the factors 
which made a bilingual more intelligent than a monolingual. 
He had doubts in the claim that to accuse bilingualism as a 
force crippling the creative abilities of human mind was a myth. 
The instances given by the author were not all tenable. He 
further said that list of myths as given by Dr. Srivastava was 
not exhaustive. A longish list would have brought out the mas- 
siveness of the problems to the fore. 

As regards Dr. Srivastava’s proposition that nationism and 
nationalism together were responsible for giving a distinct 
identity to Indian bilingualism, Dr. Mehrotra reminded that in 
that case except for 9.7% of the Indian population which was 
recorded as bilingual in the Census, the rest 90% would not 
be able to meet the demand of nationism and nationalism, and 
that such a situation was hardly acceptable. 

He also did not agree with Dr. Srivastava’s interpretation 
of the term ‘dominant’. He controverted the oft-repeated 
feature of Indian bilingualism that immigrant groups tended to 
retain their language, culture and life-style by citing the case of, 
inter alia, Panjabis settled down in Uttar Pradesh for a few 
generations in the past who had lost their language but retain- 
ed their culture and life-style. He expressed the view that the 
low rate of bilinguals in Hindi-Urdu-Panjabi belt was due to 
low rate of percentage of literacy and not due to the fact that 
the languages spoken in this region had higher functional 
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value for cross-regional speech interaction as stated by Dr. 
Srivastava. 

Offering his remarks, Dr. N. V. Rajagopalan said that it 
was improper to make generalization about Indian bilingua- 
lism on the basis of definitions and descriptions of biling- 
ualism given by western scholars. He also criticised the indis- 
criminate use of the terms ‘bilingualism’ and ‘multilingualism’. 
He did not agree with Dr. Srivastava that bilingualism did not 
affect one's creative capabilities adversely. He also raised issues 
related to individual bilingualism in this connection. 

Sri R. P. Naik, Secretary to the Department of Official 
Language and Hindi Adviser to the Government of India, who 
was in the chair, said the government would accept the views 
of linguists only if they were helpful in laying дозуп a proper 
language policy for the country. He said that instead of quoting 
the views of foreign scholars about Indian languages, we our- 
selves should work in this direction and formulate our own 
views. He did not agree with the view that bilingualism crip- 
pled the creative faculty of the people. He preferred to call the 
phenomenon as semi-bilingualism than bilingualism, since the 
latter smacked of equal command over two languages which 
was not the case. Talking about promotion of Hindi, he said, 
it should not be done at the cost of other Indian languages. 
Grierson tried to break the unity of the country by depicting a 
state of innumerability of dialects in India. We had to avoid 
thatand promote a language which would preserve the unity 
of India. The work of promotion had to be done not by hold- 
ing out temptations but by arousing faith in Hindi. He said 
that one language was essential for oneness of the country. 

The third session was devoted to discussion of the problem 
of language planning. Dr. D. P. Pattanayak was the main 
speaker. He said that though language was an asset and a pri- 
mary instrument of human communications, it could become 
a problem and a barrier to communication under conditions of 
multiplicity of ethnic groups, languages, etc. That might lead 
to a number of situations, necessitating language planning, such 
as, mutually unintelligible languages, dialects or scripts, exis- 
tence of diglossia, triglossia or multiglossia, etc. Emphasising 
the urgent need for language planning in India, he cited a 
number of instances which called for such a step. These includ- 
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ed the literature-oriented courses for teaching languages, accep- 
tance of English as the state language because of multiplicity 
of dialects in the areas with low literacy, as in Nagaland, and 
illiteracy. After talking of planning in general, he defined the 
scope of language planning as all aspects of language develop- 
ment and the contexts of language use. Referring to Khubch- 
andani's framework, dealing with distinction between developed 
and underdeveloped languages, as unserviceable, he pointed 
out the inadequacy of Ferguson's proposal designed to explain 
the above. 

Mentioning a few popular notions about what was language 
development, the author said that presentation of a norm or a 
standard where competing varieties of a language existed was 
a primary step in language development which could be achie- 
ved by standardising spelling, writing grammars, dictionaries, 
textbooks, etc. Increasing the domain of use of a language was 
another major concern of language development. He dealt 
with a number of factors in plurilingual society, such as langu- 
age loyalty, attitudes towards own language or languages of the 
others, which made the task of language planning complex on 
one hand and necessary on the other. He was of the view that in 
a nation like India, where there were languages of all India im- 
portance, languages of regional importance, and languages of 
local importance, all the 1652 mothertongues listed by the 
Census were national languages, We must be aware of local 
needs as well as national needs and resort to micro-planning 
and macro-planning respectively for them. The western view 
was linear and binary whereas the eastern view was cyclical 
and spiral. We should shun the western world view and try 
to achieve the goals of language planning within the Gandhian 
concept of ‘oceanic circle’ in which the entity of the individual 
was preserved, and who was ready to defend his own interests 
and at the same time prepared to sacrifice them in the interest 
of higher goals. 

Commenting on Dr. Pattanayak's paper, Dr. R. M. Bakaya 
expressed his general agreement with the author's views. He 
however, pointed out that the paper had left out some related 
issues and had not explained others as explicity as one would 
expect. Referring to the gaps, he said that language planning 
and language development implied first of all a language policy. 
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He elaborated the language policy as conceived by Gandhiji 
and Jawaharlal Nehru for India. Observing on the situations 
arising out of linguistic pluralism as listed by the author, Dr. 
Bakaya proposed to add one — the recognition of equality of 
all languages and the principle that each language must help 
the others to grow and develop. He did not agree with the 
author that language was the main hurdle in reaching the 
masses through television; he thought it was poverty and illi- 
teracy which were the main causes. He further thought that 
there was no question of determining a language of literacy, 
since that could be none other than mothertongue. 

Dr. Bakaya compared the multilingual character of India 
with that of Soviet Union and hoped that we could try to find 
solutions to our problems on Soviet model. He further observed 
that the developed-undeveloped language dichotomy had been 
questioned by many modern linguists including Soviet scholars. 
He said that the notion of each person considering his language 
to be the paragon of beauty and sweet sounding of all was 
ascribable to elitist minority's attitude towards English in India 
which had raised a wall between the 2% English knowing 
people and the remaining 98% non-English knowing Indians. 
He also disagreed with the author's interpretation of Gandhiji’s 
‘oceanic circle’ as smaller language groups sacrificing for 
larger language groups, since that ran counter to the principles 
of co-existence which was the mainstay of our language policy. 

Dr. Ramanath Sahai characterised Dr. Pattanayak’s paper 
as profound and sophisticated which however, needed explica- 
tion. He offered certain complementary remarks by way of 
elucidation of Dr. Pattanayak’s views. He touched upon the 
different aspects of the problem, such as the need of language 
planning, Ferguson’s views about it, language situation and 
the status of link language in the socio-cultural set-up of our 
country, Indian language policy and its administrative, political, 
and practical implications. He expressed his views on language 
codification and elaboration, language standardization and 
modernization, language planning and development. He also 
mentioned the role being played by the threc language insti- 
tutes of the Central Government—for Hindi at Agra (with its 
centres at Delhi, Shillong, and Hyderabad), for English and 
foreign languages at Hyderabad (with its centre at Shillong), 
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and for all Indian languages other than Hindi at Mysore (with 
its regional centres at Mysore, Poona, Patiala, Solan and Bhu- 
baneswar) — towards language planning and development. 

Dr. S. C. Bhatia in his comments, submitted later, elabo- 
rated Dr. Pattanayak’s observation on an integrated approach 
to the micro and macro views of language planning. He 
dealt with the areas of language use that that approach sought 
to manipulate. Referring to the complementary nature of rela- 
tionship between the views he observed that in Indian setting 
the micro-planning had often tended to assume the role of the 
macro. The resulting disorder necessitated that we clearly 
defined our national goals to be sought for. We were commit- 
ted to an equal development of all languages in formal and 
informal domains of language use, where the former was 
bound to affect the latter. A planned effort was going on for 
Indian languages to develop them for formal domains of langu- 
age use. It had resuled in generating a fear that English 
would be displaced as language of wider communication and 
would be replaced by Hindi that would be disadvantageous to 
non-Hindi speakers. We should remember that preparing Hindi 
for that role was a constitutional directive. In fact, language 
planning had to take into account twin factors of multiplicity 
of languages and human sensitivities. He visualised continuance 
of English in both the domains and observed that Indian 
bilingualism had not been replacive in nature and that the fear 
of expulsion of English from India was not real. 

Dealing with the history of multilingual set-up of our 
country, he observed that preferential treatment accorded to 
English by the British rulers had created a state of imbalance 
inthe otherwise stable bilingual/multilingual character of the 
country. He referred to Khubchandani's observations, accord- 
ing to which ‘discord’ and ‘tension’ were high notes of Indians 
language policy during the transitional period, and charac- 
terised them as nearsighted and as emanating from.the view of 
language planning as one of management engineering in dis- 
regard of human sensitivities. Language planning was slow by 
nature. Language was instrumentz] in the context of planning. 
But it was the replacive framework in which Hindi was sought 
to be developed which caused serious misgivings in certain 
quarters. What was needed, he said, was extensive sociolinguis- 
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tic research on stability of societal bilingualism in our country 
with special attention to metropolitan centres, such as Bhilai 
and Durgapur, where dynamics of language use was found in 
the best possible form. 

Dr. V. I. Subramoniam observed from the chair that a few 
remarks made by the commentators were beside the views 
expressed in the main paper. As for language planning, he said 
that a lot of money was being spent on language education 
at primary and secondary school level. He pointed out that 
acceptance of Hindi was not total. There was difference of 
objectives in learning the official language and other languages 
though the process oflearning was the same. We could not 
afford to spend large sums of money in this country on teach- 
ing of languages of lesser importance, he said. 

The fourth session considered the problem of language 
teaching technology in Indian bilingual situation. Dr. M. L. 
Tickoo, the main speaker, proposed to define a language 
teaching technology suited to Indian circumstances—the pre- 
sent systems and realities—and the one which we could afford. 
Speaking of educational technology (ET) of hardware, he said 
that modern language teaching used many kind of technological 
aids. The aids in themselves were useful. However, educational 
technology was not synonymous with hardware. In Indian 
conditions it would not help us. It appeared to havean edge 
over the traditional aids like black-boards etc., which was not 
true. The excessive reliance on hardware had resulted in having 
our attention shifted from more important thing—the software. 
Secondly, it was unnecessarily expensive and being western in 
origin affected our own initiative and innovation adversely. 

The other available ET was of programmed learning (PL), 
which had its own advantages and disadvantages. ET of PL 
represented proper attitude to the problem of life and learning 
and incorporated in its approach the best known laws of 
learning. But it was too individualised and left по scope for 
human interaction which was so necessary for learning. In 
addition, it suffered from, inter alia, absence of variability and 
initiative because of thoroughness and strict sequencing of 
materials. 

After surveying the history of causes of the failures in the 
field of language teaching he proceeded to define an ET for 
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language teaching whose essential was the “systems approach” 
—a term borrowed from industrial technology. He defined 
‘system’ as an “integrated assembly of interacting elements, 
designed to carry out cooperatively a predetermined function” 
and its analysis as “ап attempt to define the most feasible, 
suitable, and acceptable means of accomplishing a given 
purpose." The analysis, he said, “includes (a) establishment of 
objectives in broad terms, (b) the review of the 'systems' and 
‘structures’ in operation to determine their possible use, (c) the 
collection of data and their analysis, and (d) the isolation of 
the specific tasks or problems and their presentation in clear 
terms." An ET of language teaching based on this approach 
promised to give us the best results as it sought to incorporate 
the best from the resources available. Having defined the basic 
factors of his proposal, Dr. Tickoo, enlarged upon them with 
reference to teaching of English in India. He pleaded for 
judicious selection and application of machines for teaching 
and learning purposes. What was needed, he said, was the best 
possible use of men, materials, and machines to achieve the 
desired results in terms of systems approach. 

Commenting on the paper, Sri Anil Vidyalankar said that 
Dr. Tickoo had overlooked the successes achieved by ET of 
hardware. He underlined some of the successes acheived by ET 
of hardware by comparing teaching of English in India with 
teaching of Hindi in foreign countries. He did not agree with 
the observation that the present ET of language teaching 
lacked analysis totally or that failures in educational field were 
solely due to the absence of analysis in the current practice. 

Dr. M. G. Chaturvedi commented that the author was not 
clear about his objective in the paper. He had only a small 
group in his mind when he talked about a suitable ET for 
language teaching. Since technological aids were not available 
freely, the author's generalizations were not valid, he said. 

Dr. V. R. Jagannathan observed that the author had not 
taken Indian conditions into account while discussing the 
problem and presenting his approach. He was doubtful of 
practicability of author's proposals which, he said, were rather 
flashes of modernity than observations of reality. 

In his comments submitted to the symposium in absentia, 
Dr. P. P. Sah found the distinction between educational 
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technology and educational gadgetry useful. But he did not 
think that educational gadgetry was really of any use. It was at 
bestan aid, not to teaching, but to learning. He further dis- 
tinguished ET from educational technique and proposed 
improvement in the definition of ET as given by Dr. Tickoo by 
introducing the notion of ‘optimization’. He dealt with the 
notion at length and said that without due emphasis on it the 
systems approach would not be applicable. However, he 
questioned the suitability of systems approach for ET asit 
involved such notions as social welfare and quality which were 
hardly fully compatible with the above approach because of its 
own nature. He further observed that Dr. Tickoo had talked 
only about teaching, while the fact was that the problem was of 
learning. Teaching strategies were dependent on learning issues. 

The teacher's task was to activate the learning strategies of 
the learner, which he knew from experience, without any help 
from systems analysis. We should, in reality, be concerned 
with conditions of learning. Therefore, it was systematic analysis 
of learning and not 'systems analysis’ which should have been 
our concern in discussing an ET for language teaching, he said. 

Dr. K.J. Mahale, Professor & Head, Centre of French 
Studies, Jawaharlal Nehru University observed from the chair 
that, in his opinion, it was difference of orientation of the com- 
mentators which stood in their way of properly appreciating 
what Dr. Tickoo discussed in his paper. Personally he was of 
the view that machines were helpful in learning a language 
especially when learning took place in a bicultural situation. 

In concluding session, a general observation was made that 
there was much talk of theory and very little of practical pro- 
blems. However, Sri M. Satyanarayana, Chairman, Kendriya 
Hindi Shikshan Mandal who presided over the session, 
expressed his agreement with thinking about Hindi on theoreti- 
cal plane. There was nothing wrong with such theorisations, 
he said, rather that was symptomatic of increasing awareness 
about language problems inthe country. It was time that we 
considered national problems in international perspective. At 
present Hindi was being used in association with English at a 
certain level, and on the other side regional languages were in 
vogue. Even now discussions of theoretical and scientific nature 
were held in English. Hindi or regional languages were 
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Sparingly used for such purposes. The same was with English 
about two centuries back. Then it was French which enjoyed 
the status of prestige. There had been a number of language 
controversies in Europe which led to formation of linguistically 
homogeneous independent states. He expressed disagreement 
with the view that there had been no language planning in 
India. Language planning work had been undertaken in Indian 
universities. Encyclopaedias had been prepared in Hindi, Telugu 
and other Indian languages and different types of teaching 
materials to be used in schools and colleges had been produced. 

Referring to multilingual character of Indian Union, he said 
that the Census had recorded 1652 Indian languages as mother 
tongue of the people. No other country in the world had such 
alarge number of languages as did ours. However, only 15 
languages had been listed in tbe constitution as national 
languages of India. The decision was made so that proper 
attention could be given towards their development. As for 
domain of English, he said that the language was being used 
along with the regional languages їп our states. English would 
not yield its place to Hindi unless Hindi would establish its 
utility and capability for use in the domains for which English 
was considered appropriate. Developmentof Hindi was symbolic 
of development of Indian languages, and that was the essence 
of Indian bilingualism. There were regions in our country 
where even the rural people had to speak as many as four 
languages which they learnt without difficulty. The nationalist 
spirit had contributed significantly in the propagation of Hindi. 
Hindi was the language of heartland of our country, and other 
Indian language were spread over the coastal areas, They had 
been receiving nourishment from the fountainhead of common 
Indian culture in the manner as did the ocean from different 
rivers. Concluding his remarks, he said that the start made by 
the present symposium towards evolving a theory of Indian 
bilingualism should continue and proper emphasis belaid on 
its practical aspects. 


qv 


In addition to papers abstracted in the foregoing section, 
this volume includes a few more, written on special invitation 
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by distinguished scholars on the theme of the symposium. The 
scripts of these papers were made available at the time of the 
symposium or soon after. Mr. Sene's note was received by the 
courtesy of Ministry of Education and Social Welfare, Govern- 
ment of India. Only such comment papers find place in the 
volume for which scripts were submitted. However, all the 
comments are abstracted and included inthe sections of the 
report. Dr. M. L. Tickoo's main paper and Dr. P. P. Sah's 
comments on it appear in this volume in revised form. 


SURESH KUMAR 
Coordinator of the Symposium 


THE THEME PAPER 


In recent years, the study of bilingualism has assumed great 
linguistic and pedagogical importance. Historically, bilingualism 
is a phenomenon coming down from antiquity, but the degrees 
and varieties of bilingualism have differed according to geo- 
political as well as sociocultural changes. 

In the past half a century, bilingualism has been a subject of 
serious study at the American and European universities. The 
results of these studies have greatly influenced language plan- 
ning and teaching methodology in the American and European 
continents. 

In our country, Indian Institute of Advanced Study (Simla) 
has discussed at length the problem of bilingualism in two 
seminars held respectively in 1969 and 1973. The papers and 
discussions have thrown abundant light on bilingualism and 
multilingualism in Indian subcontinent. Yet the applicational 
aspects call for further discussion in considerable depth i.e. 
from the point of view of mental development of the child, 
group behaviour, educational strategies, pedagogical adjustments 
and orientation, and educational technology. It is a proven fact 
that the impact of the problem of bilingualism is not limited to 
an individual but is extended to the nation as a whole. It is 
tied up with the economic, social and political development of 
a national society. Problems as regards the expansion of the 
system of education and communication within a country will 
depend upon such language policies. Ferguson has argued that 
‘decisions must be taken of language questions in terms of at 
least three important goals; national unity, national identity, 
access to modern society and technology, and international 
communications.’ 
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In this symposium, we propose to take up the threads from 
the previous seminars by posing to ourselves such questions 
as: 


Is Indian bilingualism different in nature from American 
bilingualism or the European bilingualism? Can we think 
of unicultural bilingualism as an empirical reality in Indian 
context? 

Does such a bilingualism affect intelligence favourably 
or otherwise from the point of view of psycholinguistics, or 
does it favourably or adversely affect Indian group be- 
haviour? 

Does it envisage a drastic overhaul of teaching materials, 
classroom pedagogy, education of the adults in general 
and in restricted languages, and current mass media 
techniques of language teaching? 


The classical and the traditional pedagogical methods of 
language teaching are neither effective nor adequate to meet 
our requirements. On the one hand, the Indian language plan- 
ner is confronted with appalling numbers, on the other, 
national resources that should be located for this purpose are 
hopelessly inadequate. 

There is yet another dimension of Indian bilingualism 
which does not admit of being included in the category of 
unicultural bilingualism. A number of new states, of late, have 
come up within the Indian Union. Their languages are phono- 
logically, lexically and structurally different from those ofa 
large constellation of Indian states. Their socio-cultural life is 
also different. But their ambition, quite naturally, is to parti- 
cipate effectively in the mainstream of Indian life, which has 
generated among them a desire to adopt Hindi as their link 
language, and they are fast providing for Hindi education 
through their school system. 

We have a wealth of ideas imbibed from writings of ling- 
uists and educationists of other countries. Very little experi- 
mentation and writing have been done in India to provide a 
sound scientific base for application. The theoretical frame- 
work and the model of analysis have to be made more relevant 
and oriented to Indian sociocultural setting. The invaluable 
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contributions made in the field are required to be verified in 
Indian schools and teaching institutions by direct experimen- 
tation and on the spot studies. We do feel that merely micro- 
linguistic approach without giving due weightage to the socio- 
cultural environment of Indian community would not contri- 
bute meaningfully to the development of  applicational 
strategies. 

The proposed symposium will function asa forum fora 
dialogue on actual applicational issues in the field of language 
education through critical discussions of different aspects of 
Indian bilingualism. : 


P. GoPAL SHARMA 
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INDIAN BILINGUALISM 


P. GoPAL SHARMA 


1. INTRODUCTION 

Bilingualism is a world-wide phenomenon. Historically it 
dates back to ancient times when races and ethnic groups came 
in contact with one another. Code-switching and code-mixing 
of various degrees and dimensions have been of common 
occurrence throughout the development of human cultures and 
civilizations. 

In the distant past of India, (available written evidence 
proves it) scholars used to switch between Pali and Sanskrit, 
Tamil and Sanskrit, and Ardhamagdhi and Sanskrit with consi- 
derable facility. Bilingualism was deliberately cultivated for 
better social impact. It was considered prestigious to function 
with a command of two or more languages. During the Moghul 
period, scholars, who were both Alim Fazils and Sanskrit 
Pandits, were respected more. Besides the classical languages, 
social dialects also figured prominently in winning respect for 
the users. There was no political classification as minority and 
majority languages. Division was mostly geo-cultural or 
developmental e.g., Magdhi, Shaurseni,—Sanskrit, Prakrit, 
Apabhramsha. 

Authors in Apabhramsha and subsequently Tulsidas and 
Vidyapati in the north and Alwars and Nayanmars in the south 
emphasized the importance of peoples' dialects and adopted 
them for their writing. However there was no ‘organized 
movement’ for linguistic renaissance in India as was witnessed 
by Europe in the 16th century. But the elitist dogma and 
linguistic domination were always challenged and social power 
and solidarity were brought about by adopting peoples' dialects 
even for philosophical and spiritual discourses. Besides schola- 
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stic bilingualism at the level of ‘langue’, Indian drama bears 
abundant evidence of parole level bilingualism in common 
parlance. 

Indian saints suggest every interesting examples of un- 
orthodox communicational strategies for the benefit of the 
common people; Shri Guru Granth Sahib is an outstanding 
example. The lexical and code mixtures in the works of Kabir 
and others were inspired by a desire for rapport with the 
masses. An example of code and lexical mixture involving 
Tamiland Sanskrit (named as Manipraval Shaili) is given 
below: 


vibhutve sati chetanatvamum ananyadhina nirupadhika sheshitvadikalum 
ishwarlakshnangala. jiveshvarrupmana atmvargattukkelallam poduvan 
lakshanam chetanatvamum pratyaktvamum. 

(Vedantdeshik: Srimadrahasyatrayasar: 13th Century A.D.) 


Exo-dialectal writings of the saints of different regions not 
only contributed to the growth of a language which was felt as 
an effective pan-Indian medium of wider communication, but 
actually made them the saints of the large sections of Indian 
people. They served as stylistic and semantic mediators between 
social and religious philosophers who used Sanskrit and the 
common people who spoke regional dialects. We have their 
linguistic parallel in the present day popular science writers 
who manipulate and dilate the science language and techniques 
of narration to suit the understanding of general readers. 

Exclusive high prestige for (foreign) mono-lingualism for 
even social and cultural purposes besides functional purposes 
in the British period of Indian history and its hangover in the 
post-independence period is an extra-ethnic phenomena. It 
springs from political and economic causes, sustains on elitist 
domination and proliferates by generating fears about disrup- 
tion of administrative and legal functioning on the one hand 
and scientific and technological isolation on the other. 

The division of knowledge and language that came about in 
the days of the British rule was very interesting! The nomen- 
clature calls for special attention. Modern European knowledge 
and Oriental Learning! Modern languages, classical languages 
and vernaculars! One who quoted Aristotle and Plato as 
originators of some thought was considered modern scholar 
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and one who invoked Manu, Shukra or Kautilya was labelled 
as orientalist, classicist purporting to be an obscurantist. Educa- 
tion helped in strengthening and perpetuating this state of 
affairs. The functional monolingualism in administration and 
education made “the vernaculars" second and third class 
languages (like citizens)—dialects of the natives, incapable of 
answering the linguistic requirements of modern knowledge. 
The dominance of the English educated elite reduced language 
choice in India to an economic fait accompli, otherwise it was 
originally a cultural phenomenon. 


2. BILINGUALISM: ITS NATURE AND IMPLICATIONS 


Extensive theoretical discussions and experimentations are 
going on in academic circles of Europe and the United States 
in respect of bilingualism ever since Uriel Weinreich wrote 
Languages in Contact (1953). He classified bilingualism as of 
(i) compound system (ii) coordinate system, and (iii) subor- 
dinate system. Most of the psycholinguists and specially Ervin 
and Osgood (1954) have given attention to the first two systems 
and have worked out elaborate psychological explanation 
based on stimulus-response conditioning.! 

According to Weinreich, bilingualism is “the practice of 
alternately using two languages". There is no need, however, 
for a bilingual to use both his languages. It is enough that he 
knows them. It can be said that a bilingual has dual linguistic 
competence—the potential of performing in two distinct 
languages. The ideal bilingual is, of course, two native speakers 
rolled inside one skin? 

Sociolinguist regards that necessity is the mother of bilin- 
gualism. This necessity may be short-lived or enduring and 
may be motivated by individual, social, cultural, economic or 
political factors. It springs from the urge ofthe individual for 
better social adaptation or attainment of a specific goal or 
goals e.g., if somebody wants to go places їп India, he might 
learn Telugu or Tamil, or if a scholar is interested in supple- 
menting his knowledge by a direct study of the literature of 
Jaishankar Prasad or Ravindra Nath Thakur, he would learn 
Hindi or Bangla formally from tutors or in part-time classes. 
Again, when one is not able to attain some of his objectives by 
the use of his mother tongue, he learns another language— 
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Yiddish speaker learns Hebrew for religious purposes, a 
Belgian speaks Flemish at home and employs French in his 
office or working place. 

There is still another situation in which an individual learns 
*other language" which gradually replaces his mother tongue. 
Later on, he does not even educate his children in that language. 
Unique atrophy of the mother tongue is evident in the Indian 
Parsi community which still retains its cultural identity but 
speaks Gujarati language. Immigrant social groups to various 
parts of India have largely subdued their mother tongue and 
adopted the language of the region along with culture, e.g., 
Maharashtrians in the northern hill regions of U.P., Telugus in 
Maharashtra and Orissa, Tamilians in Kerala and Karnataka, 
Kanyakubjas in Bengal and Orissa,-etc. In foreign countries the 
American immigrants are a good example of shift in culture 
as well as language.?* 

We get a mixture of all these bilingual situations in India. 
But bilingualism is susceptible to change according to change 
in social, political and economic motivations and situations. 
Education and continual context largely serve as stabilizers. 


3. SPECULATIONS ABOUT THE EFFECTS OF BILINGUALISM 


While the above is the landscape beyond the theoretical 
window of the sociolinguists, a hot controversy is raging 
among them about the effects of bilingualism on the language 
behaviour. Psycholinguists have also joined the fray. Some 
believe that competence in two languages leads to: 





“American immigrants needed English both, as a lingua franca because 
they came from so many different speech communities, and as a passport to 
social and economic advancement. Because of the severe dislocation of 
their **old-country" rural or small town ways (as a result of rapid exposure 
to American-urban, industrial contexts) it quickly became impossible for 
them to maintain the original home and family patterns upon which their 
only chance for domain separation depended. Those whose English was better 
progressed more rapidly on the American scene and became models within 
the immigrant home and within the immigrant organization and neighbour- 
hood. Thus, the home and immigrant life itself became domains of English 
—particularly under the onslaught of the American school and the Ameri- 
canizing and amalgamating efforts of American churches. 

J. Fishman: Language in Sociocultural Change, 1972, p. 8 
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(i) acculturation of the weaker or competitively upcoming language 
during performance. (In administrative and legal fields even in 
socialese, languages of India viz., Hindi, Urdu, Telugu, Marathi 
etc. and the national languages of South East Asia viz., Malayu, 
Bahasa Indonesia, Thai etc. reveal widespread symptoms of the 
compound system); 

(ii) inhibitions affecting spontaneous functioning of the minds of 
bilinguals. Echorn-Jones (1952) write “several recent studies 
support earlier evidence as to the adverse effect of bilingualism on 
obtained “1.0. Darcy (1953) observes that “the general trend in 
literature has been towards the conclusion that bilinguists suffer 
from a language handicap when measured by verbal tests of intel- 
ligence;"* 

(iii) personality defects and emotional maladjustment. Levy (1933) 
and Haugen (1972) point out that a stigma of inferiority placed on 
the childhood language by a dominant social group may easily set 
up antagonistic associations among its more sensitive speakers. 


But Weinreich (1953) has discounted "the alleged effects 
of bilingualism on emotional life". Many psycholinguists have 
proved that in the tests the language handicap of bilingual 
children is due to lack of opportunity for learning all aspects 
of the language. As regards acculturation, the problem seems 
more of semantic system. Fishman (1964) states that the manner 
in which a person has learned his language is likely to fix his 
semantic system for life. Some may start with fused semantic 
systems and gradually sort them out. Others may start out 
with separate systems but gradually permit them to merge. 
Gumperz (1964) believes that distinct semantic systems can be 
maintained only by great conscious effort. 


Tirtha (Tamil) and Annam (Telugu) would not be semantically con- 
fused if a Hindi speaker is taught Tamil and Telugu well and uses 
these words with conscious effort. 


It is with this point in view that Haugen (1972) proposes 
the study of language in contact on contrastive and differential 
lines be designated as dia-linguistics.* 


4. PuiLosoPHIC MOORINGS 

Thinking in regard to effects of bilingualism is based on 
Whorfian postulates of cultural relativity and inherent deter- 
minism of language. German thinkers such as Humboldt have 
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postulated that “language is a thought shaping organ." Sapir 
and Whorf followed suit. But it is not the ‘whole truth’. The 
suggestion of Sapir and Boas that grammatical structures 
represent forms of thought, has been questioned by many 
scholars. Macnamara (1970) has raised doubts about the vali- 
dity of these assumptions by discussing at length that no 
conclusive experimentation or study has so far proved that 
Whorfian relativism presents a universal model. He also points 
out that sociological researches and the objective analyses of 
the intelligence tests have largely negatived compound-co- 
ordinate distinction.’ 

Nevertheless it will have to be admitted that Whorfian 
hypothesis should be treated as constituting two approaches— 
one about linguistic relativity meaning that languages slice 
up reality in different ways. This is in a large measure true. 
The translators would surely admit it. The other, that of deter- 
minism may not be acceptable, i.e., because languages slice up 
things in different ways, people speaking them are forced to 
think in different ways. Indian linguist Bhartrihari believed in 
genetic mutuality of language and thought and thus recognized 
the fact that languages are conditioned by thought and vice- 
versa. 


shabdah karanamarthasya sa hi tenopajayate. 
tathà cha buddhivisayat arthat shabdah pratiyate. 
Vakyapadiya (3.3.32) 


Controversies apart, bilingualism of the compound system 
can be socially acceptable or unacceptable depending on 
how society views it. The social goals and attitudes deter- 
mine it. But one deduction is inevitable—the wider the cross- 
ethnic use of language, the greater the possibility of shifts in 
the language. Educational efforts only slow down the process. 


5. INDIAN TRADITION OF BILINGUALISM 

Indian people in the past have by and large not regarded 
bilingualism as any social or individual deficiency; on the 
contrary, tbey always respected the bilingual as a superior 
person with a capacity to draw wisdom and culture from 
various sources and communicate with speakers of two or more 
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languages for transmitting his own ideas. It was only in the 
days when faiths were being initiated and propagated that the 
originators like Buddha and Mahavir stressed the importance 
of Pali and Ardhamagdhi, because they wanted to steer clear 
of the Brahmanic concepts and their linguistic counterparts." 
Later on, followers took to alternate use of Pali and Ardha- 
magadhias well as Sanskrit and developed a Buddhistic Sanskrit 
variety for their requirement. There has been no organized 
linguistic movement in India in the past. Semantically all diver- 
sities of thought, philosophy and regional culture began to 
grow and develop a core (ethnicity) which was unique to Indian 
people and which transcended dialectal variations in a very 
large measure. 

The semantic shifts in lexical borrowings from the classical 
sources in different regional languages evince conformity to the 
semantic space. Selection of meaning is made from the available 
distribution within the space and rarely deviative or erratic.’ 
In my paper on Hindi and the composite culture of India, I 
have stated with instances that basic syntactic structure of 
Aryan and Dravidian languages is almost identical today.*!! 
This suggests that if Whorfian relativity and Sapir's postulates 
about thought and grammatical structures hold any water, we 
can view Indian bilingualism as that of common ethnicity. 


The only exceptions are the new states like Mizoram, Nagaland etc. 
where English figures as one of the two languages. But the culture 
accompanying English language has been tribalised in a large measure. 
In these states social and political decisions have been taken to learn 
Indian language of wider communication for enabling the people to 
participate effectively in programmes of economic development at the 


national level. 





*Wherever two or more speech cummunities maintain prolonged 
contact within a broad field of communication, there are cross-currents of 
diffusion. The result is the formation of a Sprachbund, comprising a group 
of varieties which coexist in a social space as a dialects, distinct neighbour- 
ing languages, or special parlances. Persistent borrowing over long periods 
creates within such groups similarities in linguistic structure, which tend to 
obscure pre-existing genetic distinctions; a commonly cited example is the 
south Asian subcontinent, where speakers of Indo-Aryan, Dravidian and 
Munda languages all show significant overlap in their linguistic habits. 
Gumperz: [he Speech Community: Language and Social Context, ed. by P. 


Giglioli, 1972, Penguin. 
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When English was established by a planned educational 
effort of the colonial rulers (which resulted in a functional 
stratification of the Indian people), a competing indigenous 
medium of wider communication was deliberately sponsored 
for still wider functioning at the social and political level. It 
served at the critical junctures of the modern Indian history as 
a strong motivating, inspiring and uniting force. Though its 
role was mostly significant in social and political activities, it 
had already spearheaded towards the ‘functional’ areas also. 
But western education through English created among Indian 
elite a large section of functionaries who not only neglected but 
lost faith in Indian languages for modern functional and 
technological purposes. In order to retrieve the situation, soon 
after independence, people's representatives were ‘required to 
legislate in respect of languages.” 

In the present day United States, ‘bilingual’ is used in many 
circles as a pejorative term to refer to people who are socially 
disadvantaged in other ways (Haugen 1970). But, in India, even 
dialect-pidgin bilingualism is not derided as any social or 
individual efficiency or stigma. It is uninhibited societal bilin- 
gualism as well as diglossia making inroads into various strata 
and registral varieties at the regional level as well as all India 
level. Tamil and Bengali spoken and written by Marwaris of 
Madras and Calcutta (bilingualism), Telugu of Muslims in 
Andhra Pradesh, Malyalam of the Moplas in Kerala etc. 
(diglossia), and Hindi spoken in capital cities and industrial 
complexes are some of the typical examples to substantiate my 
statement. Grammatical and lexical sensibilities have been 
wilfully kept in check by social attitudes of tolerance.* 

The present linguistic repertoire of India is ‘critical’, partly 
in answer to confrontation with foreign language and partly 
in an effort to consolidate and sustain ethnic authenticity 
which Indian people have discerned and cherished amidst 
regional diversity. Bhartrihari validates this process by stating, 


*In Baghdad the Christian Arabs Speak a ‘Christian Arabic’ dialect 
when talking among themselves but speak the general Baghdad dialect 
‘Muslim Arabic’ when taking in a mixed group. 


Ferguson: Diglossia. Language and Social Context, ed. by P.P. Giglioli, 
1972, Penguin. 
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nimittabhedatsarvatra sadhutvam cha vyavasthitam. 
Vakyapadiya (1.149) 


Patanjali had earlier conceded it while laying down ‘gram- 
maticalities’ and norms of usage: 


lokatah lokatorthaprayukte shabdaprayoge shastrena dharmaniyamah. 
Mahabhashya 1. 


Asa matter of fact, bilingualism creates its own norms 
which guides the performance of individuals in a speech com- 
munity. Grammarians later validate them.* 


The above discussion leads to the following generalizations: 


(i) Individual’s primary interest is in communication rather than the 
medium of communication. Idea of language loyalty and language 
purity are instilled by education and politics. 

(ii He is capable of picking up two to three languages from his 
speech-environment without much difficulty. Formal schooling can 
develop his knowledge of ‘other languages’ to provide а launching 
pad for wider use depending on his motivation. (Education for 
better social life and wider functional participation does not 
regard it as a language-load). 

(iii) A desire for cross (speech) community integration together with 
economic and functional causes promote operation of a language 
of wider communication from the speech repertoire representing 
ethnic authenticity of the people. 

(iv) Exclusive functional use of a foreign language at the functional 
and social superstructure level retards the growth of indigenous 
languages in regard to their development for use as effective media 
of multi-dimensional communication. 

(v) Shifts in speech due to the contact of two or more homo-cultural 
speech communities is neither considered as interference nor 
mutation. On the contrary, Indian ethnic history has projected 
them as enrichments. 








*In my Norwegian Language in America, I documented the rise of new 
linguistic norms in bilingual communities; I called them ‘bilingual norms’ 
or ‘bilingual dialects’! (Haugen 1953: 60)..... Oar linguistic competences 
are changing from moment to moment throughout our lives, and there is 
no set of data which reveals this more clearly than the life cycle of bilin- 
guals. E 3 i 

What I have called a ‘bilingual dialect’ in the bilingual speech com- 
munity may prove to be either stable (as in India) or unstable (as in the 


United States). : 
E Bum Linguistics and dialinguistics: G.U. Round Table, 1970. 
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6. LANGUAGE, NATIONISM AND NATIONALISM 


While we are discussing the role of two pan-Indian langua- 
ges of wider communication (Hindi and English) and three 
languages (Regional Language, Hindi and English) of wider 
communication in the regions, we had better refer to the 
distinction drawn by Fishman (1968) between ‘nationism’ and 
*nationalism'.!? He says: 


“Nationism as distinguished from nationalism is primarily concerned 
not with ethnic authenticity but with operational efficiency." 


In the light of this description, the roles and designations 
oflanguages of wider communication have been further ela- 
borated by the author : 


‘There is so much variation, from country to country, in the use of 
terms such as ‘national’ language and ‘official’ language that it is no 
longer possible to use them without some ambiguity as to just what 
they imply. A distinction is sometimes made between them, such that 
more languages are recognized for ‘official’ use (in courts, government 
agencies, schools, mass media, etc.) than are accorded the honorific 
status of being ‘national’. Thus, while the designation ‘national’ tends 
to stand for past, present, or hoped for sociocultural authenticity in 
the ethnic realm (nationality being a broader level of integration 
growing out of coalescences between earlier and more localized 
ethnicities), the designation ‘official’ tends to be associated primarily 
with current political-operational needs. If the languages designated by 
the two terms are not identical this is indicative of the need to recog- 
nize political operational demands that are (temporarily?) more pressing 
than the demands of sociocultural authenticity.” 


Fishman has classified nations on their language ‘inevita- 
bilities’ as nations with A type, B type, and C type decisions.* 


*(a) Nations with A type decisions are those who lack integrative bonds 
of continued ethnicity or Great Tradition to influence language choice 
from within. Therefore, the ‘modernity oriented’ elites choice who hold 
decision-making positions, have influenced the choice of the operational 
language at the national level which is usually the language of their foreign 
rulers (e.g. Ghana, Gambia). 

(b) Nations in which B type decisions prevail have a preponderant, 
‘Great Tradition’ which points to the selection of a single indigenous 
language to serve as national language (e.g. Israel, Thailand, Ethiopia). 

(c) Type C decisions present greater complexity when we come to 
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7. NEW DEMOCRACY AND INDIAN BILINGUALISM 


India has been categorised as a nation with C type decisions. 
In fact these decisions are situational adjustments and in case 
of continuance of the foreign languages, Asian countries have 
treated them as post-colonial hangovers. Fishman misses the 
dynamics of pent up ethnic forces in new democracies and 
perceives the political changes as largely of administrative 
significance. Fishman with his extensive study of uneasy bilin- 
gualism and steam roller effacement of ethnicities for contriving 
а single ‘Great Tradition’ in America should not have over- 
looked one important fact that democracies do not admit of a 
dichotomy of function and ethnicity. Mere sampling of opini- 
ons and attitudes at a juncture of transition cannot give 
a correct perspective of a process. Complexity of decisions 
about the official languages in democratic republics like India 
points to the nature of the political set up and sensibilities 
of the decision makers, viz. the chosen representatives of the 
people. 

Ordinarily, all languages within a nation can be named as 
‘national languages’. Pandit Nehru, the chief architect of 
modern India, had already done that. The propriety of such 
names on political and sentimental grounds is unquestionable. 
But when you have scientific classification in view you will 
have to postulate existence of nationalities within a nation to 
substantiate designation of their languages as ‘national lan- 
guages.’ India does not believe in that. Makers of Indian Cons- 
stitution have, therefore, provided for the Official Language of 
the Union and those of the States. Indian tradition named them 
as ‘desh bhashis’ meaning thereby languages of co-ethnicities 


consider their bilingualism goals. (/) From an intra-regional point of view, 


traditional diglossia involving H (high) and L (low) languages or varieties 
are normally justified on a permanent basis. The model regional citizen of 
the future is viewed as bilingualat the very least. (ii) From a national 
perspective too, bilingualism is frequently considered the natural and 
desired state of affairs involving the indigenous national as well as the 
western or working language of wider communication. In fact the model 
citizen is viewed asa multilingual with each language having its well de- 
fined and rather exclusive functions (e.g. India, Pakistan, Ceylon, 
Malaysia). J. Fishman: Language Use and Social Change, ed. by W.H. 


Whitley, 1971, OUP. 
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existing in the regions. Extending that tradition to modern 
times they are referred to as Prüdeshik Bhashüs or Pradesh 
Bhashas. The question of ‘honorific status’ is irrelevant to the 
inherent liberality of Indian Bilingualism. 

Fishman may have lurking doubts about the replacement of 
foreign languages as dominant media of administration and 
education in new democracies. But they had long before realised 
that there can be no efficiency in Governmental function with 
a hibernating ethnicity. They view the expedient functional 
machinery and its dominant language as a fleeting phase (with 
a clear prespective of an architect rather than of masons) only 
to gain time for consolidating and mobilising ethnicities and 
their language counterparts to meet new challenges of develop- 
ment. Obviously democracy with type C decisions are planning 
ina big way at several levels and in several dimensions to 
develop operational efficiency in indigenous languages of wider 
communication at the national level or inter-regional level, 
and regional languages at the state level. To the minds con- 
ditioned by monolingual democratic set-ups these arrangements 
appear perplexing and often bring to the surface a lurking 
scepticism. 

A vast sub-continent like India having an ancient tradition 
of Gana Rajyas and Gana Sanghas has been very meaningfully 
and significantly designated as democratic republic at the 
functional level (‘Union’). It is not for mere conformity to 
the jargon of modern political philosophies. India hopes to 
achieve socialism by eliminating various repugnant dichotomies, 
promoting a linguistic network congenial to its needs, and re- 
orienting the functional superstructure, after a positive concept 
of Greater Tradition (which is clear and perceivable) emerging 
from and sustained by Great Traditions built up round an 
inherent core of common heritage. 


8. CONCLUSION 


A big country has big problems. They require big solutions, 
and these solutions have to be complex in nature. Indian mind 
hasa peculiar capacity of cutting through complexities by 
abstracting and drawing upon the essential substance in poli- 
tical and cultural life. Whenever any constituent of the Indian 
Greater Tradition has erred, it has found to its great horror 
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its feet on the brink of a disaster. Unlike monolingual democra- 
cies of Europe and America, the multilingual and multiethnic 
democracies are ushering in a new era by dealing with pro- 
blems at multiple points in multiple ways and yet projecting 
a unified perspective developed and nourished by their genius. 
Indian Bilingualism (multilingualism), therefore is a unique 
product of the genius of Indian people. 

Any planning in India in respect of language cannot afford 
to ignore it. On the contrary, the planners must conceive of. 
standardization and modernization of languages by exploiting 
the mutual proneness, structural and lexical similarities and 
identities and other gains of interaction achieved so far. The 
concept of modernization has to be viewed as country and 
people oriented. A large scale experimentation to develop indi- 
genous educational technology and strategies would be most 
helpful. Atomistic objectivity in sociological matters leads to 
wrong conclusions and incompatible manoeuvres in respect of 
any ethno-functional project. Socialistic planning aims at ‘social 
individuality' and it has to be so. 
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INDIAN BILINGUALISM 


H.S. GILL 


Indian bilingualism is not the eighth wonder as some of my 
colleagues would like to consider it these days. It is simply a 
linguistic situation among numerous others which must be 
properly analysed and understood. There is nothing in it to be 
elated about or for that matter to be depressed. As students of 
linguistics we must study the dialectics of this multilingual 
situation and must not be carried away by cultural or political 
emotionalism. 

The scientific methodology has to be primarily inductive 
otherwise there can never: be any criterion of validation. If the 
dialectical process is properly applied, the results will differ with 
each different case though we have had cases of the Marxists 
coming up with the same conclusions no matter what the struc- 
ture of culture or social organisation may be, or the linguists, 
with the same intonation patterns and transformational rules 
no matter which language is under study. But this is not science 
and the gentlemen or gentlewomen who always make the same 
discoveries are not scientists; they are only technicians. Unfor- 
tunately, we have had too many of them. 

There are two types of bilingualism in our country; the 
bilingualism of the market and the bilingualism of the school. 
Most of our countrymen participate in the former type and use 
the languages concerned for ordinary daily affairs of shopping 
or other household needs. Their linguistic competence undoubt- 
edly serves the purpose it is meant for, but we must not forget 
that this competence is of extremely low linguistic level and even 
though descriptive linguistics has made such shoptalk very 
popular, one can never think of it as a tool of any scientific and 


logical communication system. 
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The bilingualism of the school is of a different nature. It is 
in the school that the children are trained to express themselves, 
to compose and articulate their ideas in a coherent manner. It is 
the langue of logic that is supposed to be mastered by a student. 

Now, how do we go about doing it in our country? In the 
pre-independence school system, the situation was quite clear. 
Whether it was a vernacular school or English medium school, 
there was always one dominant language. The teaching of 
second language almost invariably the mothertongue, was 
very rudimentary. For all practical purposes, it was clearly 
an affair of unilingual teaching, the second language serving 
only as a patois that belonged to the category of the bilingualism 
of the market. 

What about independent India? Fundamentally, the situation 
remains the same but there are some marked differences. After 
the initial attacks and minor setbacks, the public school system 
with English as medium of instruction and Hindi and another 
regional language taught only as a peripheral business is on far 
stronger footing and certainly better intergrated in the society 
than was the case before 1947. This is obviously a unlingual 
schooling system. The langue of logic is taught in one language, 
i.e. English. Then there are regional language schools where the 
medium of instruction is one of the regional languages of India, 
and English and another regional language are taught as 
peripheral subjects. The language of logic again is one language; 
English here is replaced by a regional language. So, for all 
practical purposes, our schooling system remains unilingual 
keeping different patois or market speech behaviours in the 
background. 

There is however, one important point to be considered. 
Alongwith English which remains the language of logical 
meditation and articulation for all educated Indians, however 
small their proportion may be to the overall population, a 
regional language is also one of the important means of acade- 
mic communication. The physical scientists may not be included 
in this category but it is certainly true of humanities and social 
sciences. Besides English, I also express myself in Panjabi. This 
combination varies from region to region: English-Hindi, 
English-Bengali, English-Tamil etc. 

Now the basic question that must be raised at this point is 
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how does this system affect one's ability to articulate himself in 
his field of activity ? The answer to this disturbing question is 
simple and straightforward. This semi-unilingualism certainly 
weekens one's ability to articulate effectively and coherently. 
Let us be frank. Most of us who have gathered here have either 
had the benefit of a public school education or of prolonged 
academic training in a unilingual country at a later stage of our 
educational career and I doubt if anyone would deny that with 
longer and proper unilingual training the results would have 
been still better. It is often argued that the glaring handicaps 
that are reported amongst bilingual children in primarily 
unilingual countries are not apparent here. It is simply because 
the disease is too widespread. It is common knowledge that 
standards of expression have gone down since there is more 
effective bilingualism at higher echelons of our educational 
system. The psychological problems or complexes do not exist 
because there is no constant daily competition that an unfortu- 
nate bilingual child has to face in а predominantly unilingual 
country. It is like race or colour complex. You have it in the 
West, but there is no such thing here since everybody is brown. 

I will end this paper with a personal note. My daughter 
whose mothertongue is French goes to one of these English 
medium schools. When she joined nursery, she did not know a 
word of Panjabi or Hindi or English and it took some time 
before she could enter into simple communication system of 
children's games. The other children had no problem for the 
language of the nursery and that of the home were more or less 
the same. Later on when English became an effective medium, 
she was not able to stay in the first rank of her classmates. 
Panjabi-Hindi or Panjabi-Hindi-English easily cede to English. 
In an average educated Indian home, there is always enough 
English around that the medium of the school gets sufficient 
reinforcement. Moreover, in such situations there is practically 
no resistance from the regional language. So English becomes 
the uni-language of the school and the regional variety ends up 
being a mere patois. This, however, could not be the case in our 
situation. French is not only the language of the home but its 
replacement by English is unimaginable and so the child suffers. 
I had thought that at a later stage I will introduce English in 
my conversation with her but there is a psychological problem. 
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Since it is set in her mind that French is the language in which 
she talks with her parents, she steadfastly refuses to talk to me 
in English or Panjabi. We have to help her in her homework 
of English and Panjabi through the medium of French. This 
already complicated situation became still worse when last year 
she came back from France after spending summer vacation 
with her grandparents. As it often happens in the case of 
children, the absolute unilingual environment of Fountainebleau 
completely erased from her memory whatever little Panjabi or 
English she had learnt earlier. At school she could not under- 
stand anything. She could not converse with her own friends. It 
was an extremely frustrating experience. Fortunately, children 
recover quickly and after a month or so, the situation was more 
or less normalised. 

This example clarifies one issue. Whenever there is effective 
bilingualism as in the case of our daughter, the educational 
process at school suffers. In a normal Indian situation there is 
no such problem, for the language of the market or of the 
grandparents or the servants never comes in the way of the 
dominant language of the school. Rather it gets proper rein- 
forcement from home. And, this is not just a question of English 
medium schools only. The phenomenon of regional language 
schools is the same. The main point here, as in the earlier case, 
is that there is always one dominant language in Indian school 
system as of course it should be. It is beside the point that the 
expression and the content system of the English medium 
schools is logically more coherent than that of the regional 
schools and less coherent than that of a unilingual country 
where there are no linguistic obstacles from the family or the 
society. 


A NOTE ON THE PRESERVATION OF THE 
MOTHERTONGUE IN KERALA 


V.I. SUBRAMONIAM 


The learned paper of P. Gopal Sharma on Indian Bilingua- 
lism has an approach which is sensible and realistic. His con- 
cluding remarks that language planners must plan by exploiting 
the mutual proneness, structuctural and lexical similarities and 
identities and other gains achieved so far (p. 15) is very edif- 
ying. His observation on the language situation especially on 
the replacement of the mothertongue needs critical comments 
and the purpose of the note is to examine this aspect with all 
its theoretical implications." 

Pockets of people speak their mothertongues in the Kerala 
state where 98% of the people speak Malayalam. These groups 
are settled in various parts of Kerala for over a long pariod. 

What are the causes of retention of their language though 
they are numerically minorities? Whether socio-political and 
economic causes have any role to play? These are the two 
questions discussed in this note. 

Two sets of M.A. scholars of the Department of Linguistics, 
University of Kerala analysed the languages of two groups of 
settlers who speak Konkani, an Indo-Aryan language, and 
Telugu, a member of the Dravidian family but distant from 
Malayalam, in 1974-75 and 1972-73 respectively. 

The first group, called Kudumbis (K) live in the suburbs 
of the Trivandrum city in a place called Oruvaatilkootta, about 
10 kms. from the city. The second group called Telugu Chettis 
(TC) live on the eastern fringes of the Trivandrum city called 
Karamana. 

A few other groups are also observed through a detailed 
study is yet to be undertaken. They are Tamil speaking Vellala 
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(V) settlers in parts of Central and in Southern Travancore. In 
the Central Travancore the Vellalas have switched over to 
Malayalam with loss of their mothertongue. In Southern Tra- 
vancore especially in Trivandrum they retain Tamil as their 
home language. Groups of Reddis (R) who speak Telugu and 
live in Trivandrum and Alleppey retain Telugu as their home 
language, and Malayalam for outside contact. À small group of 
Brahmins (B) at Palghat (Kerala) speak Tamil in their homes 
but Malayalam outside. The K group, it is said, migrated to 
the present village on the invitation of the Maharaja of Travan- 
core about three hundred years ago to prepare beaten rice for 
the temple and the palace. The womentolk hand-pound beaten 
rice and make a living out of it, though the competition from 
mill-pound rice is stiff. They are numerically about 800 and live 
together in that area. Menfolks go for day labour and they live 
on the verge of poverty. The nearby schools where their 
children go, teach only Malayalam. A few of them are graduates 
and have secured government employment. The younger folks, 
men and women, who are educated—by and large the average 
education is upto the elementary level—seek the help of elders 
specially the grown up women for the appropriate word in their 
variety of Konkani when they acted as informants. The elders 
who go for manual labour speak a limited register of 
Malayalam and in their house, speak Konkani. The elders 
specially women, speak only Konkani and in exceptional cases 
speak a limited register of Malayalam. The younger folks of 
about twenty years of age if educated speak Konkani in the 
home and Malayalam outside. The children of the pre-school 
stage speak only Konkani. The school-going children speak 
Konkani in their house and Malayalam outside. 

The work, the womenfolks do is home-centred like parching 
paddy, pounding it, and raising poultry. Exclusively, it is a job 
of women performed by members of the family or with the 
assistance of the neighbours. 

The second group TC was invited by the Maharaja of 
Travancore about three hundred years ago to bear palanquins 
for the royal family. With the introduction of motor cars, the 
profession has become obsolete and they eke out a livelihood 
by working as day labourers. Womenfolk mostly look after 
the household duties and a few of them sell vegetables. Men 
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have a limited register of Malayalam. Women on the other 
hand, have very limited register of Malayalam. One exception 
is the vegetable vendors who have picked up Malayalam which 
is necessary and suflicient for their trade. They are about 600 
in number. 

The Children attend the neighbouring schools where 
Malayalam is taught. Pre-school children speak only Telugu. 
School-going children speak Telugu at home and Malayalam 
outside. The menfolk speak Telugu in their homes and 
Malayalam outside. Many of the elder men and womenfolks 
are uneducated. They, like the Kudumbis, have acquired their 
mothertongue from their parents and do not know to read or 
write their language. They preserve their inheritance. Both 
K and TCs marry within their settlement. Very rarely they 
marry from other places. Inter-caste marriages are very rare. 
Being classed as backward communities they identify with other 
backward communities of Kerala. 

In the K and TC we have instances of a unilingual 
community which continues to preserve the mothertongue (M). 
In R,B and V of South Iravancore we have instances of 
preserving the mothertongue (M) in their homes and speaking 
the regional language (RL) outside. In, V of Central 
Travancore, we have an instance of loosing the mothertongue 
and speaking the regional language in their homes and outside. 


Thus 
(1) M for K and TC, 
(2) M and RL for R,B and V of 
Southern Travancore 
(3) RL for V of Central Travancore. 


The characteristic features of the these groups can be 
summarised as under : 


JOB CONTACTS 

The men in K and TC groups go for manual labour. 
Women either attend to household duties like cooking, raising 
children or do house bound jobs like raising cattle, pounding 
parched rice etc. Employment compelling them to have contact 
with other language groups is not available or not undertaken. 
Thus employment in their own house or home bound employ- 
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ment versus employment outside the groups is a variable. With 
women HBE (House Bound Employment) is more. With men 
EE (Exte rnal Employment) is more. HBE increases isolation 
from other language speakers. EE decreases isolation and 
increases the chances of acquiring another language. Where 
menfolk live by day labour, their economic domination over 
womenfolk who also earn money by HBE will be minimal. 
Men of V are businessmen, agriculturists or public servants. 
The menfolk of R are businessmen and B are mostly public 
servants, hotel keepers or temple priests. Women in V and B 
are public servants or HE. With R the womenfolk have HE. 


SCHOOL CONTACT 


Schools in the mothertongue of the minorities help to 
preserve that language. Schools of the major languages of the 
area help to increase the knowledge of another language. With 
the K and TC womenfolk above twenty have no schooling 
either in their mothertongue or in Malayalam, the regional 
language. Menfolk above thirty have the same status. Chances 
of the mothertongue preservation with women, even though 
there is no formal schooling is more because of want of pressure 
from the regional language. The aged mother and father in the 
family thus remain unilingual. Youngsters are bilingual but 
speak the mothertongue to their parents in their house. Mother 
tongue reinforcement is thus available when they communicate 
with their unilingual mother and father. The children brought 
up by such parents will also be unilingual until the pre-school 
stage. Thus continuity of unilingualism with the children is 
assured in this process. If the younger parents have schooling, 
bilingualism, mothertongue in the house and regional language 
with out-group members is resorted to. If the mother continues 
to have HBE inspite of her schooling, pressure of the out 
group language on the mothertongue will be less resulting in 
ultimate unilingualism. If EE is available for the younger 
mother, the out-group language will dominate leading to the 
slow disappearance of the mothertongue and its eventual 
replacement unless other factors like language identity blocks 
it. In the two groups discussed above the average standard in 
education is up to the elementary level for elder menfolk and 
not more than that level of education for womenfolk. Study 
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upto the S.S.L.C. by the youngsters to get an employment out- 
side their home is generally the pattern-bound. Graduates are 
few. When educated women do not get EE they revert to HBE 
with consequent change in their language acquisition. Thus 
the levels of schooling in both women and men, and the job 
opportunities they secure after education are related for preser- 
ving their mothertongue or acquiring the regional language. 
With the V of Central Travancore and South Travancore, 
both men and women are educated for the first group in 
Malayalam and for the second group in Tamil. With B, both 
women and men are educated normally in Malayalam schools. 
With R, men are educated generally upto the S.S.L.C. and 


women are upto the middle school level in Malayalam or in 
Tamil. 


MARRIAGE CONTACT 


One of the causes of bilingualism is marriage between inter- 
lingual groups. If the bride is from another language area the 
children will have more opportunities to speak the mother's 
language and the language of others. In the K and TC 
marriage within the settlement is tbe common pattern. Very 
seldom they marry from the adjoining places. Opportunities of 
spreading outside by marriage relations is least in the two 
groups. V of Central Travancore and South Travancore 
occasionally marry from the other area but the spouse soon 
speak the language of the majority and the mothertongue is 
lost due to disuse. 


Group LIVING 


Another factor which encourages unilingualism is living as 
a group in the same place, so that mutual dependency in com- 
munication is an assured fact. If the families are isolated and 
live among other language speakers, communicative contacts 
will be more, leading to bilingualism. The K and TC stay as 
groups in the same place and communicate among themselves 
in their mothertongue. Where the families are widely distributed 
among other language speakers like the V of Central Travancore 
the chances of communicative contact leading to bilingualism 
are more. The B and R and V of South Travancore have also 


group living. 
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NON-MIGRATION 


All members remain in their settlements and never seek 
employment in places outside their own city. With an exception 
of a couple of menfolk who saw service às army jawans and 
moved around the army centres, all other members in K and 
TC, especially the womenfolk remain stay put. Even in the 
case of menfolks who have moved out temporarily, stable 
bilingualism due to want of communicative contacts is less. 
They relapse into unilingualism. Long residence with families 
outside the settlements encourages bilingualism. The V of South 
Travancore, V and R have very little migration. B have 
migration for employment but retire in their native village. 


COMPETITI VENESS 


The urge to compete with outer groups and to improve the 
economie conditions for acceptability and improvement, the 
acquisition of the regional language becomes a necessity. The 
K and TC appear to be content with the income as day 
labourers and augment it with the earnings of the womenfolk. 
Comfortable and regular salary for the menfolk leads to 
leadership in the house and the menfolk become the models 
for language imitation for children. Bilingualism of the menfolks 
leading later to replacement of their mothertongue is possible 
if a regular income is available for them. This will be possible 
only by competing with the outer group by learning the regional 
language. This variable is related to HE, HBE and EE and 
with schooling discussed before. With V of Central Travancore, 
and B, this spirit is most, with V of South Travancore and with 
R, this urge is moderate. 


BUsINESS SECRET PRESERVATION 


The Marwaris and R residing in Trivandrum preserve their 
language because the business can be effectively transacted and 
records secretly maintained in a language not known to the 
majority group. This leads to the preservation of the language 
even though they satisfy all requirements for bilingualism. 


CASTE IDENTITY 


The Brahmins of Palghat preserve a variety of Tamil though 
menfolk have EE, schooling, competitiveness and a few other 
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factors which will favour the acquisition of the regional 
language, leading to the replacement of the mothertongue 
because caste isolation from other touchable and untouchable 
groups, and preserving their identity. If the family lives in 
Madras or in Delhi, the chances of replacing its mothertongue 
are more. When they live as a group even in the newly migrated 
place the chances of preserving their mothertongue in their 
homes are more. 

Of the eight variables indentified no job contact (—), no 
school contact (—), no marriage contact (—), group living (+), 
no migration (—), no competitiveness (—), business secrets 
preservation (+), and caste identity preservation (+), will help 
in preserving the mothertongue. 

Job contacts (+), school contacts (+), marriage contacts(--), 
scattered group living (—), migration (+), competetiveness (--), 
non-Business secret preservation (—), and non-caste identity 
preservation (—) will lead to acquiring the regional language 
ultimately leading to loss of the mothertongue. 


CONCLUSION 


Out of this study a scale can be constructed which will 
enable an investigator to identify the mothertongue preserving 
groups, bilingual groups and regional language groups by 
replacing its mothertongue. Tbe scoring in the scale, we 
suggest may be kept apart for women and men because we 
emphasize the role of women in preservation and loss of 
language. Finer details can be recorded by separating the age 
groups like pre-school children, school children, adult upto 30, 
adults after 30. Some of the variables listed above may not be 
applicable to the groups of children. Where the variable is 
irrelevant that fact is marked with 0. Where a variable is 
present, it is marked with (--); when absent, by (—); where it is 
present and absent, with (+). 
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CHART 2 


Total scores for women and men 


0 = + 
15 12 8 
18 9 8 
15 12 8 
18 9 8 
15 4 6 
18 4 9 
12 1 8 
15 1 11 
2 16 8 
12 6 14 
12 3 11 
15 3 14 


CHART 3 


` Total of the women's score 
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CHART 4 
Total of the men's score 
0 — + 
18 9 8 
18 9 8 
18 4 9 
15 1 11 
12 6 14 
15 3 14 
CHART 5 


Total scores of children upto 5 


8 0 1 
8 0 1 
8 0 1 
8 0 1 
8 1 0 
8 1 0 
8 0 1 
8 0 1 
8 0 1 
8 0 1 
8 0 1 
8 0 1 
CHART 6 


Total scores of group upto 15 
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CHART 7 


Total score upto age group 30 





0 — F 3E 

K w 2 5 0 
M 3 4 2 0 

TC W 2 5 2 0 
M 3 4 2 0 

VCD W 2 1 3 3 
M 3 1 4 1 

V(ST) W 1 0 3 5 
M 2 0 4 3 

R W 1 6 2 0 
w 1 2 5 1 

B WwW 1 1 4 3 
M 2 1 5 1 

CHART 8 
Total score of age group above 30 

K Ww 3 4 2 0 
M 4 3 2 0 

TC Ww 3 4 2 0 
M 4 3 2 0 

V(CT) W 3 1 0 5 
M 4 1 1 3 

V (ST) Ww 2 1 1 5 
м 3 1 2 3 

R Ww 2 5 2 0 
M 2 2) 3 2 

B Ww 2 1 2 4 
M 3 1 3 2 


EXPLANATION OF THE CHARTS 


Chart 1 gives the scores for the eight variables. The population is divided 
into four sets: (1) upto the fifth year (pre-school going children), (2) upto the 
fifteenth year (the school-going children), (3) young adults upto the 30th 
year, and (4) old adults who are above 30 years. The distribution of the 
variables are noted on it against the appropriate category of population. 
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Chart 2 gives information regarding the total scores for women and men, 
The conservativeness of women is pin pointed for preserving the language 
of the home. 

Charts 3 & 4 give. information regarding the score of women and men 
separately so that the readings about the conservativeness of women can be 
specified. 

Chart 5 gives information regarding the pre-school children to know 
whether any variant is introduced at the early level. Charts 6, 7 and 8 intro- 
duced are continued in the school-going children, young adults and old 
adults. 


CRITICISM ABOUT THE VARIANTS AND THE CHARTING 


(a) Some of the variants, for instance, competitiveness and schooling and 
job contacts, are interconnected. Higher score in one will reflect in 
another. Yet the attitude of the population is a factor to be reckoned 
with in bilingualism. 

(b) Inthe population the proportion which exhibits the variable or does 
not exhibit the variable should also be built in for an accurate apprai- 
sal. The present charts do not. It is more a model chart which needs 
further improvement. 


CONCLUSIONS DRAWN FROM THE CHARTS 


Within the above noted limits one can draw a few conclusions : 

(a) The K and TC have a similar score for W and M. 

(b) The V of CT as against the V of ST have a different score the 
former loosing their mothertongue and the latter retaining the mother 
tongue and the regional language like the R and B. 

(c) In-group identity is not always the cause of preservation of the 
mothertongue but want of contacts. With K and TC it is absent 
with V of CT it is lost. With V of ST and R it is one of intimacy 
and relaxation. With B possibly caste identity may be a reason. 
Further studies are necessary. 

(d) The womenfolk as transmitters of the home language are stressed, 
Lack of contacts in them is the chief reason for being unlinguals. 

(e) Bilingualism leads to disuse of the mothertongue which ultimately 
leads to its loss is also focussed. If other linguistic minorities like the 
Cochin jews who preserve yiddish only for rituals and otherwise make 
use of Malayalam for home and out-group communications, the 
Reddis in Palghat, Saraswats in Cochin, Maharastrians їп Cannanore 
(in Kerala) have to be studied in detail for any worthwhile conclusion. 


REMARKS ON BILINGUALISM 


S. K. VERMA 


1. Dr. Sharma's paper is designed to present general pic- 
ture of the main historical, societal, political, and linguistic 
factors that have favoured bilingualism in the socio-cultural 
complex of India. 

Section I is devoted to a discussion of some of the historical 
aspects of the development of bilingualism in India. It has been 
stated that it was considered prestigious in ancient and medi- 
eval India to function with a command of two or more langua- 
ges. History does tell us that the Aryans believed in the purity 
of the Vedic languages for religious purposes and yet were 
tolerant of the development of regional vernaculars for mun- 
dane purposes. Indian society thus accepted linguistic plura- 
lism along with societal, political, and religious pluralism. This 
acceptance was supported and reinforced by the work of religi- 
ous leaders and poets, 

What has not been highlighted in this paper is the fact that 
the languages of this country have for ages developed in an 
atmosphere of interaction and have come to participate in, 
what one might call, the common core of pan-Indian structure 
and sbared items of vocabulary. One would also like to say 
that bilingualism, and multilingualism, and diglossia are far 
more characteristic of present-day society than they were in the 
past. Individuals and also communities find it difficult today to 
operate with a single code or a single variety of a code. 

Reference has been made to the distinction that was made 
during the British rule between English as a language of know- 
ledge, power, and modern thoughts and the vernacular lan- 
guages which were considered incapable of serving the needs of 
modern knowledge. Explaining the scope and purpose of his 
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book Bilingualism Michael West says: “Man needs two kinds 
of language; he needs an expression of the “dear and intimate 
things", a language of the home, the fire-side, the mother-land 
—alanguage of emotion and of unexpressed associations. He 
needs also a language of fact, knowledge, exact argument, 
scientific truth—a language in which words are world-current 
and steadfast in their meanings." Up to this point M. West is 
all right, though these two functions can be performed by two 
or three varieties of the same language, but what he says next 
cannot be accepted. “The small languages of the world fulfil 
the first purpose, but as time goes on they prove more and 
more insufficient for the second, insufficient for the complexity, 
the variety, the international team work of modern language." 
To say that the mothertongue of the child does not suffice roday 
to put him in touch with the world of exact thought and 
knowledge is one thing, and to say that it cannot do so is ano- 
ther. It is necessary to emphasise here that this notion of 
“insufficiency” was a socio-political myth which was created to 
keep the teeming masses away from the so called temples of 
knowledge and power. The sociolinguistic fact is that no lan- 
guage/dialect is inherently incapable of conveying апу ideas— 
be they sublime or mundane, metaphysical or technological. 
There is no such thing as an inefficient or insufficient language. 
Any language is as good as any other language in the sense that 
every language is well adapted to the uses to which the commu- 
nity puts it. Give your language a fighting chance in life, and 
it will never fail you in fulfilling your demands—it will beg, 
borrow, coin or explore its own native resources to meet the 
demands of its people. We must note here that the continued 
use of English as a medium of instruction may interfere with 
the natural growth of the regional languages. The regional 
languages must be encouraged to play new roles. At the same 
time we must ensure that the sources of knowledge are avai- 
lable to all who can use them. If a non-native language is 
allowed to play a dominant role and have a prestigious socio- 
economic position, the growth of the native languages will not 
only be retarded but they will never assume the role of a power- 
ful tool of a multidimensional communication system. Langu- 
ages grow and develop by beiag made to function in newer 


contexts and aewer interactions. А creative artist or а scientist 
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may on occasions be impatient with his language, but he never 
finds his language inadequate. Whenever there is an impassioned 
interaction between his personality and his language, some- 
thing new and rich comes out. The creativity of speakers (both 
linguistically and sociolinguistically) is generated by this intera- 
ction—and this is ‘rule-governed creativity’. All over the world 
today the so called vernaculars are being consciously expanded 
in vocabulary and standardized in spelling and grammar so 
that they can increasingly function as the exclusive language of 
government and of higher culture and technology. 

2. In sections Папа Ш, Dr. Sharma has discussed the nature 
and implications of bilingualism within the overall framework 
of Weinreich's definition: ‘bilingualism is a practice of alterna- 
tely using two languages'. Problems of language use їп general 
and of bilingualism in particular, 1 feel, should be examined 
with reference to a general question: Who speaks what language 
to whom and on what occasion? The answer to this question 
will make us examine such regulators of language use and 
language choice in multilingual communities as : persons and 
personalities, topic, socio-cultural setting, tone and attitude. 
Habitual language choice in bilingual or multilingual speech 
communities is not a random matter of momentary inclination. 
It is dictated by such factors as topic of discourse, socio-cultural 
setting, and inter-personal relation. In every society there are 
certain performative occasions, such as ceremonial events, court 
proceedings, greetings and formal introductions, where the 
form of language is strictly prescribed. The process of becom- 
ing a bilingual involves major conflicts of values. Bilinguals 
encounter socio-cultural pulls and tugs and have to make 
various kinds of adjustments to meet bicultural demands. The 
distinctive features of bilingualism in India can be appreciated 
only if this sociolinguistic phenomenon is examined on a num- 
ber of interrelated parameters such as the sociocultural settings 
in which the languages have been acquired and are used, 
the communicative function of each language and the actual 
communicative capacity of each language. Language contact 
situations are always characterised by different degrees and kinds 
of bilingualism. The degree will rarely be the same in different 
media and roles, at different formality/informality levels, 
and in different domains. What we have in India today is à 
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trilingual situation—(a) regional languages, which are used for 
inter-group communication, (b) a local lingua franca, which is 
used in education and administration, but which has not yet 
been given a full chance to cover all settings of a modern techno- 
logical culture, and (c) English, which is used asa tool for inter- 
state and international communication. The study of this tri- 
lingual situation which involves questions of language choice 
and language planning is of crucial significance today for it is 
deeply related to three important goals : national integration 
and national identity, access to modern society and technology, 
and international communication. 

3. When two or morelanguages come into contact, they 
grow in an atmosphere of ‘give’ and ‘take’. Codeswitching and 
codemixing are natural creative processes іп this atmosphere. 
Intralanguage and interlanguage switching are sociolinguistic 
universals. No normal person and no normal community is 
limited in repertoire to a single variety of code. Codeswitching, 
therefore, should not be treated as a pejorative term; it is a 
sociolinguistic mechanism, a communicative skill which bilin- 
guals use as a verbal strategy in much the same way as skilful 
writers switch styles in a short story. Each type of coding or 
codeswitching is appropriate to the topical and situational fea- 
tures that give rise to it. Certain topics are handled better or 
more appropriately in one language than in another in parti- 
cular bilingual contexts. One of the remarkable features of the 
situation is that there are pressures constantly towards a merger 
of the two systems of the bilingual. Codeswitching and code- 
mixing tend to generate a new unified system of code externa- 
lizing not two separate cultures but a new system of sociocul- 
tural values. In a country like ours bilingualism or multilin- 
gualism can be a very potent force provided we are clear about 
what we want our languages to do for us. 

4. Reference has also been made to English-based bilingua- 
lism in India. One of the important points to be noted here is 
that the child's contact with English (in a vast majority of 
cases today) is limited to the English taught by the English 
teacher in the English,class at school. His proficiency in English 
is inevitably restricted since his experience of English has been 
confined in only one or two social domains, very few role- rela- 
tionships and a limited number of speech functions. His com- 
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municative competence in English in limited to his ability to 
manipulate the language in only very restricted social situat- 
ions, no matter how strong his motivation to acquire this lan- 
guage. In fact, we are all confined to some extent, to the styles 
and registers we have acquired in the social situations within 
which we have been socialized. 

5. What is important of sociolinguists in the bi or multi- 
lingual situation in India today is to have a clear picture of the 
functions that the languages will have to perform in different 
sociocultural contexts and then to put in organized elforts into 
language planning to find solutions to societal language 
problems. We must remember that “а speaker who is made 
ashamed of his own language habits suffers a basic injury as a 
human being to make anyone, especially a child, feel so 
ashamed is as indefensible as to make him feel ashamed of the 
colour of his skin’. 
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INDIAN BILINGUALISM: AN OVERVIEW 


Y.C. BHATNAGAR 


Indian Bilingualism has been a matter of controversy since 
independence. We witnessed the reorganisation of the whole 
country on the basis of languages and since then a constant de- 
bate is going on on thisissue. Like any other Asiatic independent 
nation, India was also seized with the problem of the national 
language in its fabric of cultural and linguistic diversities. 

It is proposed to start from one of the generalisations of the 
author that “exclusive functional use of a foreign language at 
the functional and super structure level retards the growth of 
indigeneous languages in regard to their development for use 
as media of multi-dimensional communication" and to assess its 
implications in the light of the prevailing situation. It is indeed 
a paradoxical situation. А student who studies English only for 
six years in school is expected to understand and comprehend 
the thoughts of those intellectuals who write in their L}. There 
are very few Indian scholars who advocate the Lj as the medium 
of instruction at all levels, the resurgence of the mothertongue 
and national language in internal administration, and a place 
to English along with other foreign languages. The advocates 
of pure Ly and Le (national language) are ignored and are given 
pejorative names. Independent India is aiready having its third 
generation who are still intellectually enslaved to the thoughts 
and research ot the people of the developed world. It will be 
our endeavour to study in this paper the extent of damage done 
to the reinforcement of mass literate bilingualism in our country 
by continuining our Wrong emphasis on Ls (English) and try 
to examine how this misplaced stress has come in the way of 
deriving an optimum advantage of being a multilingual nation. 
The case of USSR as a multinational and multilingual country 
is cited in support of the suggestions in the end. 
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Historically speaking, ours is a multicommunity and multi- 
lingual nation and the unification of India under British rule 
and administration during the past 200 years has consolidated 
this multilingual feature (Katre 1968)'. Prior to India’s 
independence more than 150 years ago English was introduced 
and popularised among the educated classes with a view to 
facilitate the governmental function of the country. The 
emergence of English as a unifying language of less than 5% of 
the total population has been recognised by many experts 
(Bazaz, P.N. 1969). “It should be noted that, as Panikkar 
remarks, English was in fact the language of Hindu Reforma- 
tion and without it, though the Hindu religion would no doubt 
have been reformed and society reorganised, any movement 
would have been regional and the unity of India would have 
been further broken up. It is significant tbat some of the greatest 
figures in Hindu Reformation, such as Vivekananda, Sri 
Aurobindo, Gandhiji, and Radhakrishnan, wrote largely, if not 
exclusively, in English*". Mulk Raj Anand in one of his papers 
pleading for English for higher education says, “English 
language united us. And the self-conscious people from different 
parts of our country combined to release us into the struggle 
for freedom for one India, as part of the modern world." He 
further maintains that the abolition of English will make every 
state of India into a vicious circle with many vicious circles 
within it, and lead to idiocy, which means in Greek, going 
round and round in circles“ (Mulk Raj Anand 1969). Inspite 
of the fact that English continues to be the language of only 
5% and not of masses, the advocates of English continue to 
argue in its favour as a link language, and a language which 
opens us a window on the world. The small miniority of the 
ardent supporters of English has created a feeling that without 
English, nothing could have been achieved. As has been 
maintained that learning second language may be motivated by 
the desire to use a prestigeous language and English has 
continued to occupy this place, though during the pre-indepen- 
dence period it was recognised by the political leaders and 
organisations that the use of English as the medium of instruc- 
tion and of administration has had disastrous effects on the 
people of India. “But after 1947, there have been consistent 
attempts to put the clock back on this matter because those 
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who held power had vested interest in retaining the predomi- 
nance of English in all spheres" (Karunakaran, K.P. 1969).5 
Many political leaders including Gandhiji and Nehru stressed 
the need of adopting the national languages as the media of 
instruction so that the communication gap between the intel- 
ligentsia and the common mass could be reduced. Gandhiji had 
said as early as 1921, “the foreign medium has caused brainfag, 


put an undue strain upon the nerves of our children, made 


them crammers and imitators, unfitted them for original work 
and thought, and disabled them for filtrating their learning to the 
family or the masses. The foreign medium has made our children 
particularly foreigners in their own land". Nehru wrote in 
1937: “The policy governing state education should be that 
education is to be given in the language of the student. In each 
linguistic area education from the primary to the university 
stage will be given in the language of the province. The 
medium of instruction for university education will be the 
language of the linguistic area. Hindustani (either script) and a 
foreign language should be compulsory subjects.” 6 

Authors such as Karunkaran recognise the advantage of 
learning through the mothertongue, and maintain that 
Indians, who work on an advanced level, should learn English 
and other foreign languages, so that they can read and under- 
stand the books and papers in these languages and profit 
by them. They disagree with the idea of “introducing English 
as the medium of instruction in primary schools or accepting 
exclusively English in the institutions of higher learning". 
(Karunakaran, K.P. 1969)". This group of authors are of the 
opinion that English be only taught as a foreign language 
thereby according it a status of Ls, an opinion based on the 
experience of Soviet Union and other socialist countries where 
the instruction in mothertongue has given outstanding scientists 
in all the fields. There is no need to enumerate the scientific 
achievements of these countries, what is more important is the 
role which their mothertongue played in the process of socio- 
economic development. The advocates of mothertongue media 
of instruction in the Indian context also maintain that English 
poses “ап artificial barrier against the massive revolution of 
rising expectation of the people in gaining their rightful place 
in the governmental process. If the clamour of the large 
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uneducated masses for swiftly reaping the benefits of industrilisa- 
tion is to be canalised in constructive ways to buy time to save 
democracy, they must be given an education which guarantees 
them a sense of belonging, of continuity, and of onward process. 
This sense can only be imparted through the mothertongue or 
one of the related languages. Those, who demand the mainte- 
nance of status quo or a go-slow policy, are advocates of a static 
solution for a dynamic situation, and are oblivious of the fact 
that the forces of change are fiercely, drivingly, unpredicatably 
at work" (Pattanayak, D.P. 1969).* 

It has to be stressed that those who advocate the education 
through the mothertongue assign English the role of a foreign 
language just like Russian, Chinese, German, or French and 
they maintain that it is only the acceptance of mothertongue 
which will not only *lead to original research but will also give 
a sense of bearing and self respect to our scholars"? 

In the midst of these arguments for and against the use of 
the mothertongue as a medium of instruction and also the 
place of English in the structure of higher as well as lower level 
of education, most of the people consciously or unconsciously 
have also assigned English the place of a prestigeous language. 
And to this extent their views have been only of a theoretical 
nature. This is because of our failure to take a strong decision 
about the natianal language of the country.'? 

Thus, the present situation regarding the language policy 
is viewed from three different angles: (i) there is a group of 
experts who strongly hold the opinion that the mothertongue 
should be the medium of instruction at all levels of education; 
(ii) another school of thought maintains that the English should 
continue to be the medium of instruction at higher education 
and justice; (iii) the third school continues to debate the place 
of the acceptable national language in the education curriculam 
and so sometimes supports the first school of thought and 
sometimes the second school of thought. 

The net outcome of this situation has been that the undue 
predominance of Ls (English) continues, the encouragement to 
L4 (mothertongue) is very weak, and issue of Le (national 
language) is sidetracked resulting in the ruling by the elite—a 
situation prevailing at the time of independence under which 
'the mass contact was neither possible nor desired. This peculiar 
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type of bilingualism has been consolidating since last two 
centuries or more. English, established by the colonial rulers for 
their smooth administrative functioning resulting then in a 
social stratification of the Indian people, has now led to even 
economic and cultural stratificatian of the Indian people. 

The continued dominance of Lg (English) on the sustained 
plea by a particular class that its absence would mean not only 
"the complete disruption of the administrative and legal 
functioning", but would also mean “the scientific and tech- 
nological isolation". in turn has led to the emergence of con- 
solidation of the elitist and limited literate bilingualism. This 
has meant a go slow approach with regard to not only the L4 
(national language) but also an arrested growth of other Lg 
(regional languages). Unfortunately, the physical decolonisa- 
tion bas not fully ushered the era of cultural, linguistic, 
intellectual and economic decolonisation. 

The advocates of the status дио quote profusely from the 
linguistic experience of other countries but conveniently ignore 
the experience of USSR and other socialist countries where the 
issues of nationality and national language have been settled in 
the most amicable manner. 

It would be worthwhile to analyse the experience of Soviet 
Union. USSR “besides being distinguished by considerable 
ethnic diversity, was a multi-national country with clear-cut 
contradictions between the oppressing and oppressed nations. 
Furthermore, the big and small nations of Russia being at 
different levels of development, speaking different languages, 
belonging to different creeds, all this of necessity engendered a 
variety of forms of national and social relations”. Soviet 
experience has made it abundantly clear that national liberation 
is neither full nor harmonious without social liberation and it is 
in this context that the role of Soviet Union's educational policy 
in general and language policy in particular have to be under- 
stood and an attempt be made to apply the same after duly 
modifying it in the light of prevailing national conditions. 

It is a known fact that before 1917, 71.6% of the population 
of Tsarist Russia between the ages of 9 and 49 were illiterate, 
in fact, whole nationalities in many outlying districts of. Russia 
were illiterate.!? Lenin wrote that “we have 22% of the popula- 
tion of school age and 4.77; attending school which. is only a 
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little more than one fifth... There is no other country so 
barbarous and in which the masses of the people are robbed 
to such an extent of education, light and knowledge—no other 
such country has remained in Europe, Russia is the exception,” "3 
As early as 1906 it was speculated that it will take at least 2600 
year to eliminate illiteracy from Central Asia.’ But today, 
everybody knows that not only complete literacy prevails in 
Soviet Union but also more than two third of the children who 
finished eight years, school in 1971 continued their studies. This 
has been due to the fact that democratisation of culture has 
been a process since the inception of Soviet Power. It has been 
stated that *under socialism the development of education has 
a dual function in society. First, it ensures a harmonious 
development of the individual and the formation of a 
communistic outlook. Second, it directly helps to accelerate the 
rate of economic growth and to improve the efliciency of 
production, and serves as a means for further improving social 
and economic relations."!9 

The educational policy and its structure in USSR is based 
on democratic centralism, the unity of the instruction, upbring- 
ing and training the youth of the whole country for the case of 
the whole nation. 


The implementation of any national language policy pre- 
supposes the ever increasing opportunities for formal education 
and also presupposes that the language to be taught and used 
for the medium of instruction should be in a satisfactory 
condition. The growth of mass literacy on the other hand, 
needs standardisation of the languages. The process of stand- 
ardisation of Soviet languages, and growth in the levels of 
literacy has led to a different kind of bilingualism, namely 
literate bilingualism. The standardisation of the languages 
has meant a stupendous effort in the field of terminology and 
vocabulary. The problems were important in order to in- 
dustrialize the nation and remove the regional economic 
disparities in the country which needed the “creation of à 
common lexical stock for the languages of the USSR and in the 
process Russian has undoubtedly influenced the development 
of new literary languages and this has led to the merging of the 
lexical composition of the national languages and of the lexical 
content of the Russian language, and through this a certain 
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merging of the lexicon of these languages among themselves 
(Baskakov 1960)! Therefore, it is an important contribution 
to the development of a planned and literate bilingualism," 
Alongwith these trends such as standardisation, uniformation 
of the languages and the phenomenol growth in literacy, the 
inevitable result to follow was the development of publishing in 
other national languages.!* Thus, the USSR could maintain 
and reinforce its multilingualism only due to the mass expan- 
sion of education, standardisation of national languages, 
growth of literacy and provision of literature in various 
languages. 

The above-mentioned achievements were the outcome of 
pursuing a definite policy on the *Nationalities question" and 
one of the aspects of the overall policy found expression in the 
approach to the organisation of providing for bilingualism 
among young children and adolescents.!? 

Lenin had said that “the demarcation of ethnic groups 
within the country is harmful. Marxists should be striving to 
draw them closer together. We must strive fora merging of 
children of all nationalities into one school in a given area(...). 
We must decisively oppose any movement whatsoever to 
divide the schools according to the nationality’. These state- 
ments directly led to the establishment of the bilingual and 
multilingual schools. The language policy in the schools and 
higher education in USSR is guided by two principles: the 
medium of instruction should be the mothertongue and 
Russian should be a compulsory second language. The correct 
policy *in the linguistic development of Soviet Multinational 
state”, it is argued, “should be to prompt the development of 
the national languages to meet the vital internal or local needs 
of each people, while the study of Russian should be extended 
so as to provide for all the wider international communication 
demands"?! (emphasis mine). The acceptance of mothertongue 
as a medium of instruction has meant several languages being 
regarded as official languages. But in recent years there has 
been a shift in the number of pupils who choose to undergo 
the education through Lz (Russian) medium alone and the 
mothertongue is being used only in particular situations. This 
has bean helped also by the speedy rate of urbanisation all over 


the country. 
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The proportion of urban dwellers in the Soviet population 
today is far greater than the world average, being approximat- 
ely the same as the average for Europe. It is expected that by 
1980 about two thirds of Soviet people will be urban dwellers. 
This has been further aided by the bilingual schools using more 
than one language for teaching all children. In addition to this, 
the foreign languages are included as а compulsory subject in 
the curriculum and this has meant in some cases study of 
even four languages, but in no case less than three languages. 
The hours of teaching the mothertongue progressively decline 
and in the class X there is no time allotted for this subject since 
the child is reinforcing the mothertongue in out of the school 
activity. The foreign language, as a compulsory subject, is 
introduced in class V and the teaching hours are allotted upto 
the end of the school.? They form the basic content of the 
lower and higher education. 

The historical situation and the nationality issue demanded 
a unifying language in USSR. The national diversities and 
heterogeneity, a large number of dialects and high percentage 
of illiteracy, all this required a serious research in the problems 
of second language pedagogy, particularly in the area of 
teaching Russian in non-Russian Republics. The study of this 
problem was initiated іп 1941. In a brief of span of 3 years 
(1938-1941) 165 text-books designed for non-Russian national- 
ities were produced and a lot of teaching material was prepared 
for the teaching of Russian. The text-books prepared bore in 
mind the needs of the students coming from different Repub- 
lics and in 1956 a conference on the study of Russian in 
national schools with special reference to Muslim nationalities 
was held which proved that the research in the second language 
teaching had already attained a very advanced level and USSR 
was now concentrating on different approaches to the teaching 
of Russianto the different nationalities meaning thereby, а 
distinct shift from the macro to micro approach. This was 
possible because considerable importance was and is attached to 
the training of second language teachers, particularly those who 
teach in elementary schools. The specialised institutes like 
Herzh Institutes noted a rise of 33% between 1963-1969 in 
terms of students who passed out as second language teach- 
ers. [n addition to this, professionaljournals also appear with 
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special articles оп Russian as second language. The applied 
and theoritical research in the second language teaching, and 
the professional journals, over the period of time have led to 
an interesting phenomenon. Many outstanding works on 
Russian as a second language have come from non-Russian 
scholars, whose Li is not Russian.?' The fact that Russion to- 
day has become the unifying language in USSR and that 
many outstanding works on the applied and theoretical aspects 
of teaching Russian as a second language to non-Russian 
Republics have come from non-Russian has been misunder- 
stood by many western linguists. They have termed this 
phenomenon as “forced penetration" of Russian language or 
"imposition" of the Russian upon peopleof USSR, etc. One 
wonders how such an argument can be treated as tenable and 
sound when in the same breath the same linguists accept that 
the availability of literature in the national languages has in- 
creased and the standardisation of almost all the dialects has 
taken place. The above fallacious argument could have been 
accepted if there were to be any concentrated effort to make 
Russian as the native language, of all Soviet people at the cost 
of arresting the growth of other national languages. The aim of 
the second language teaching of Russian is to produce coordi- 
nate bilinguals or to make Russian as a second mothertongue. 
Thus, in conclusion it may be said that the education policy 
of USSR in general and the language policy in particular aims 
at retaining and reinforcing the various forms of bilingualism. 
This has been done by bilingual schools, schools teaching the 
national language and Russian and some teaching even three 
languages. The organisation of schools differ in emphasis which 
language in the curricula of schools. There are single medium 
Schools, in which another language whether national language 
or Russian, is taught as second language. There are schools 
Which use more than one language to teach other subjects, that 
is, the schools with mixed medium or dual medium or parellel 
medium. In all these schools, the foreign language is an 
important camponent of the child's linguistic programme. It is 
introduced at a very early stage and is taught intensively. There 
are schools which teach other subjects through the foreign langu- 
ages, medium, and consequently the bilingualism that is being 
promoted so carefully by the educational system is no longer 
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of an elitist character as it was in the 19th century. Nor, is it 
mainly an oral bilingualism as it was before the advent of mass 
literacy and the use of vernacular in the schools. Where biling- 
ualism arising simply out of historical contact situation is 
concerned, the system of education has transformed oral 
bilingualism into literate bilingualism, and this embraces 
bilingualism involving the language of even small miniorities. 
So far as this new kind of bilingualism includes Russian as an 
important element, it is indeed *a predominantly literate 
bilingualism".*9 And so, it could be concluded that “natural 
and historical development of bilingual and multilingual 
contacts which prevailed in the USSR before the revolution 
have given place to the language contact planned carefully to 
achieve precise aims”. In this context, it needs to be emphas- 
ised that “the foreign languages which at one stage were the 
monopoly of the educated minority, today form an important 
part of the general and mass education to all. The elitist 
bilingualism involving a foreign language, too, is becoming а 
mass phenomenon on account of universal secondary education, 
the compulsory learning of a FL, its intensive teaching and its 
use as a medium of instruction in many schools. In fact, though 
Russian is regarded in the Soviet Union as a second mother- 
tongue, the competence of many students and tbe pressure 
behind the teaching of a foreign language places the latter not 
very far removed from Russian as an element in mass bilingual- 
ism.?? In other words, the teaching of languages to that extent 
emerges as an essential and a significant element in the nation- 
alities policy. The foregoing analysis of a language policy and 
pationalities question has amply proved that the policy of 
Soviet Union has not distorted the social-political and socio- 
cultural identity of other nationalities within the state. On the 
contrary, it has preserved the characteristic features and rein- 
forced the various forms of bilingualism and has turned the 
elite bilingualism into a mass bilingualism and an oral biling- 
ualism into a literate one. It is in this background that we 
propose to analyse the Indian Bilingualism and to reach 
certain conclusions relevant to our needs and requirements. 
India’s linguistic scene after 27 years of independence reveals 
that the Indian student throughout his educational carcer is 
undergoing a psycholinguistic conflict and his personality is 
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always under attack. The frequent change of media for the 
same purpose poses before him the problem of code-switching 
and code-maintenance which eventually lead to a poor com- 
prehension, lack of confidence and feeling of being lost in the 
whole process. This has negatively influenced the study of any 
other foreign language in the country.23* It would be inter- 
esting to point out that this conflict has even found expression 
in Indian literature.?? 

The past has uniquivocally proved that the complex pro- 
blems need bold, dispassionate and objectives decisions. The 
“Great Tradition" of India being a bilingual nation since 
ancient times could have been used to our advantage if the 
language policy in general would have ensured the emergence 
of mass literate bilingualism. This has been prevented by the 
uneven stress on 1з. For the last twentyfive years “the people 
who controlled the administration and the educational policies 
of the nation have failed to realise the fundamental nature of 
the problem with tragic and potentially dangerous con- 
sequences", 39 

Itis needless to emphasise that we will have “Чо develop 
operational efficiency in one indigeneous language of wider 
communication at the national level and other national langu- 
ages at the state level". This could be done by centrally plann- 
ing the education in a manner that would ensure the preserva- 
tion of the cultural identities of the states in the Union as well 
as make way for a mass culture in future. The superficial 
importance attached to Lı and 15 will have to become real. 
This could be done by encouraging a literate multilingualism. 
The media of instruction should be L; throughout the whole 
educational career of the student or he should undergo higher 


. "The student starts his schooling in L, and is exposed to 1, in V class, 
L, (national language) he may study as the second language. In 10--2 stage 
L, and L, are compulsory. Ls is among the optional subjects. At under- 
graduate level, he may choose to stuay either through L, or Lg and is told 
that there are not many good books in L, in sciences or arts subjects. At 
M.A. level he may study through L, independently, but the medium of 
instruction and examination is Ly. At Ph. D. level, it is only Lg. So every 
three years student is changing the medium of comprehension as well as 
expression. This has ensured the continuation of the elitist bilingualism in 


the years to come. 
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education in Le (national language). Ls (English or any other 
foreign language) should be introduced in the early stage of 
education. In the whole process the teaching hours on Lı should 
continue to go down progressively and La should be introduced 
at a later stage. The child can reinforce his L4 during or out 
of the school activities. 

The organisation of schools will have to be remodelled in 
such a way that the student studies Lı and L2 with a view to 
attain national and cultural integration. La (English) will have 
to be given a place along with other foreign languages and an 
effort should be made so that the FL (foreign language) teaching 
is intensified. A conscious effort will have to be made to intro- 
duce the study of FL in the main stream of the higher and 
lower education. A serious consequence of consistent neglect of 
FL has led to a complete dearth of area specialists as well as 
pure philologists. This has also meant an absence of any suns 
research in comparative and/or contrastive linguistic research.? 
This can happen only if Ls ceases to be a prestigeous and high 
caste language in our scheme. This is perhaps one of the ways 
by which the present bilingualism with the bias towards L3 
(English) alone could be converted into the mass bilingualism. 
If Ls can be assigned an insignificant role in political education 
or at the time of electing the Government, there is no reason 
why Ls and L, should not acquire its due place in the process 
of mass education. This needs a firm decision and once it is 
taken, original and creative writings in Lı or Le will appear. 
It really does not matter if the quality of writing is poor or 
translations are very few. What is more important is that the 
ball is set rolling. 

` Simultaneously, we will have to emphasise the role of second 
language pedagogy and more teachers will have to be trained. 
The teaching material suited to our conditions will have to be 
devised, the contrastive and comparative linguistic studies will 
have to be carried out. This may mean an intensification of 
research in the already established institutes and restructuring 
of training given to be second language pedagogs. All the 
teachers’ training courses should make the study and practice 
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of methods of teaching second language compulsory.* 

The Universities could play a significant role. They could 
arrange more faculty improvement programme for teachers 
including school teachers and acquaint them with the latest 
knowledge. It is a fallacious assumption that the school teacher, 
in most of the cases holding the same academic qualifica- 
tions, knows little or does not need any dialogue with his 
colleagues in the institutions of higher learning. 

Thirdly, efforts will have to be intensified to encourage all 
the regional languages and the only way to do so is to accord 
them proper place at all levels of life's experience. This en- 
couragement will have to take a specific form.** 

The process of standardisation, uniformation of languages 
and their modernisation, in addition to the intensive research 
in the area of second language pedagogy should be speeded up. 

The present trend of continued division of one nation's 
life into sectors with different media of expressions has to be 
stopped and the measures to initiate mass literate bilingualism 
by encouraging Lı and Le in our social, cultural and adminis- 
trative life will have to be initiated and intensified to realise 
our dream of building a typically Indian socialist state. 


*Today it is not at all surprising to come across а teacher teaching L, 


with his own different L, without any proper training. In fact, the instances 
may be many where a teacher whose mothertongue is Marathi teaches in 
a Hindi or Sindhi or Urdu medium school (L, media schools). There is 
nothing wrong in this practice because of the non-availability of teachers, 
but then they should undergo a specialised training in this sphere and 
improve it periodically. у 

**It needs to be emphasised here that the medium of examination for all 
career examinations conducted by the UPSC is English and all other region- 
al languages. The recent report reveals that the option for the medium of 
examination in rcgional language (Т) has not been preferred by many. It 
states that this percentage has gone down below the level of even 1969, the 
year in which it was introduced. The whole blame is put on the Universities 
and their failure to produce the standard text-books. In other words, the 
higher education system is held responsible. Indirectly, it could also be 
understood, as plea for continuing the dominance of English by the vested 


interest. (UPSC Report). 
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- The USSR's tremendous progress in Social and Economic fields 


has changed the ratio of urban to rural dwellers. Whereas less than 
one-fifth of the population were urban dwellers in pre-revolutionary 
time, over half the population, 60 per cent, in 1974 lived in cities, 
towns, and urban type settlements. Before the revolution there were 
29 cities in the country with a population of over 10,000 people; by 
the beginning of 1974, the number had increased to 236". See for 
details USSR 1975. АРМ, Moscow, 1975, pp. 91-92. 

The foreign languages are introduced in the class V. The number 
of class hours for native tongue and foreign language per week in 
all the standard schools are as follows USSR 1975. APN, Moscow, 
1975, p. 243.) 


Class Native tongue Foreign language 
I 12 

II 10 

Ш 10 

ІУ 6 4 
у 6 B 
VÍ 3 3 
ҮП 3 2 
VIII 2 2 
IX 2 2 
X 210 2 


For details see Lewis, E.G. (1972): Multilingualism in Soviet 


Union. Mouton, p. 200. 
Ibid, p. 216. 


. Ibid, p. 251. 
. Ibid, p. 280-281. р А ECT 
. Bhatnagar, Y.C. Indian Bilingualism and its Implication in the 


Teaching and Learning of Foreign Languages in India, Journal of 
School of Lunguages, Jawaharlal Nehru University, New Delhi : 
Winter issue, 1974-75. А : 
Nemade, Bhalchandra V. (1963): Kosla (А Novel in Marathi 
language). Poona. : 

ТТЕ Manmohan. (1969) : A Perspective for Our Language 
Policy. Language and Society in India, Indian Institute of Advanced 
Study, Simla, p. 54. s be 
ue Y.C. “Foreign Languages—An Aid to Power”. 
(awaiting publication). 
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INDIAN BILINGUALISM : 
MYTH AND REALITY 


К. ЇЧ. SRIVASTAVA 


Myth may be more uniform than history. 
K. B. Tylor. Primitive Culture 
1871 : 282 


Myth refers to those strong components of semantic system 
of society that tend to reduce the unintelligible and obstruse 
reality in to intelligible half-truths or untruths through a via 
media of fictional constructs. [ts role in society is so pervasive 
that even a scientific or modern mind finds it difficult to free 
itself from its clutches. The science has been greatly handicapp- 
ed by making of myths and dogmatic theorising, and this 
unfortunate habit is by no means confined to the older schools. 
(Spence, 1949:v) [t istrue that a myth purports a kind of 
atmosphere of being true butit isequally true that whatever 
truth it contains isdeeply coloured by the point of view of 
myth-makers. Scholars creating myth bring to the study their 
point of view already conditioned by the social norm of their 
own society. It is for this reason that until recently bilingualism 
as a linguistic phenomenon has been studied by scholars of 
monolingual speech communities under mythical force that 
refers to those strong components of semantic system which are 
significantly peculiar to their own social behavior. 

It is surprising that some of these myths contrive underlying 
meaning which exhibits extravagance of their claims unrivalled 
in the history of scholarship. For example, to create а myth 
that culturally heterogeneous and linguistically multilingual 
countries of Asia and Africa are economically less developed 
and ideologically-politically less tranquil and stable because of 
their greatly attenuated linguistic complexities can be consi 
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dered a prodigy surpassing Lakshmi rising from the sea-foam; 
similiarly, to perpetuate a dogma that bilingualism is a source 
of intellectual impoverishment or it cripples the creative ability 
of human mind seems to be more miraculous a fiction than 
Jonah's sojourn within the whale. 

These scholars, in fact, believe that each situation like a coin 
has two faces or like every wave always attests two slopes. But 
without looking at things with inveterated detachment they 
also maintain that one side of the situation is more natural, 
more widespread and fundamental and therefore, the other 
aspect must be merely derivative in nature and restrictive in 
occurence. Аз monolingualism is more frequent a phenomenon 
to their own social system of speech interaction they wondered 
at the functional efficiency in communication system of plural- 
tistic society as а native outsider to a system. They filtered the 
essence of bilingual society through the prism of monolingualism 
and while attempting to characterize bilingualism accepted 
features, constructs or models as reference points that once 
were invented to explain the monolingual situation. 

More recently, we find some attempts being made towards 
the study of bilingualism as per se or as a functional mani- 
festation of the intrinsic characteristics of pluralistic society. 
The vast experience to real situations in the field as participant- 
observer (rather than mere passive onlooker) has led them to 
formulate the notion of ‘speech community’, ‘verbal repertoire’, 
*code-matrix', ‘linguistic area’ etc., nevertheless, cogent system 
of describing bilingualism and relevant tools for the measure- 
ment of its extent are yet missing. This is because plenty of 
myths still survive in the field and the socio-ethnic conditioning 
mechanism that moulds cognitive system comes in scholar’s 
way in getting rid of them. ‘One of the pleasantest tasks of the 
critic is to show that, even if the myth were true, it would either 
not prove what is desired to be proved or, would prove exactly 
the opposite.’ (Dunham 1962:24). 

I propose to divide my paper into two subsections—myth and 
reality. Under myth section, I intend to refer to those generalized 
concepts and moorings which are out of accord with fact and 
imply absurdities, while under reality section I propose to 
characterize bilingualism with features as functional realisations 
of the inherent characteristics of Indian Speech Community. 
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Time catch away at many an old delusion, yet with civilization 
delusions make head; .. . 


Robert Bridges : The Testament of Beauty. I: 599. 


There are obvious reasons for my drawing attention to five 
such delusions about bilingualism that still exist in one form 
or the other in the field of scholarship; firstly, it reveals the 
half-incredulous curious mind that is alien to the dynamic 
reality to bilingual situation; secondly within the given scope 
of potential variations and possible heterogeneity of data in- 
ferences have been drawn in terms of monolingual culture; 
thirdly, instead of looking at bilingualism as a historical-social 
accretion for the trans cultural and translinguistic need for com- 
munication it is viewed under conscious reasoning influenced 
by strong ethnocentric attitude; fourthly, by accepting bilingua- 
lism as а freak and anomolous occurence a different set of 
questions about its realisations have been raised and, consequen- 
tly, a peculiar type of lop sided literature has been produced; 
and fifthly, disagreeably dominant preoccupation with 
bilingualism with negative interpretations (i.e. symbol of 
poverty, discrimination and seggregation) has given a pejorative 
value to a phenomenon which is functionally vital to pluralistic 
societies. 


Myth 1: Linguistic homogeneity is currently related to many 
more desirable characteristics of polities than linguistic 
heterogeneity. 


On the basis of two “reports” (Banks and Textor 1965; 
Alker and Russett 1964) on cross polity files mapped across 
many indices of recognized interest Fishman has created a myth 
about the desirability of linguistic homogeneity. According to 
him (1967:24), “linguisticaily homogeneous polities are usually 
economically more developed, educationally more advanced, 
politically more modernised and ideologically—politically more 
tranquil and stable. They more frequently reveal orderly, 
libertarian and secular form of interest, articulation and 


aggregation, greater division of governmental powers, and less 
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attraction towards personalismo and charismo’’. His conclusions 
are based primarily upon two variables-per capita gross national 
product (GNP) related to the nature of political enculturation 
and sectionalism dichotomized with linguistic homogeneity- 
heterogeneity factor (Table I). While referring to linguistically 
and culturally heterogeneous countries of Asia and Africa, he 
(1965:25) leaves an air of suspicion by adding a remark: “It 
remains to be seen whether these countries can move signi- 
ficantly forward into the modern world, without bringing about 
or being helped with a greater degree of homogeneity as record- 
ed in western experience." 

Ferguson's line of thinking drives us to two distinct but 
inter-related suggestive meanings— 


(a) linguistic homogeneity is desirable for the political 
enculturation and economic growth. 

(b) languages of lower income group population is degene- 
rate and structurally underdeveloped. 


А close study of Table 1 leaves no doubt that indices shown 
therein are not of absolute value but refer to the relative 
character of the relationship between linguistic factors and the 
GNP. On one hand, there аге countries like Belgium, Canada, 
Switzerland, Finland, Czechoslovakia, USSR, Balgaria, Trinidad, 
Malaya etc. which are linguistically heterogenous in character 
but with very high or medium GNP and on the other hand, 
linguistically homogeneous countries like Albania, Brazil, 
Mexico, Tunisia, Jordan, Korea, Libya, Somalia, Yemen etc. 
attest low or very low GNP. The desirability criteria for 
linguistic homogeneity raises yet another vital question— what 
are the contents of political enculturation or for whom is the 
economic growth meant? 

There is no reason to doubt that ‘the exclusive cultivation 
of a single language has been a concession to political 
philosophies of a nationalistic tendency.’ (Glyn Lewis 1972:3). 
The exaggerated emphasis that our modern age gives to this 
linguistic nationalism has not been able to create favorable 
circumstances for democratic set up and economic growth, 
especially among countries with multiplicity of culture or with 
sub-units having identifiable great traditions and with uneven 
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опоо growth. One becomes blind to these facts because 
national languages constitute a huge system of vested interests 
which sullenly resists critical enquiry (Sapir 1949:118); other- 
wise, the use of vernacular in education, planning of mass 
literacy, preservation of group identity, promotion and cultiva- 
tion of great traditions etc., are a few of the many factors 
which call for the rapproachment (growing together for the 
mutual enrichment) rather than fusion (direct incorporation 
and merger of small ethnic or political units). 

As regards to the second implicational meaning that leads 
to the concept of ‘cultural deficit and ‘verbal deprivation’ as a 
result of an impoverished environment, one can easily bring 
overwhelming evidence to prove that lower class children also 
have at their command fully developed and well-formed 
grammatical systems. (Labov 1969; Gumperz 1973). Labov has 
convincingly proved that the Negro children of the urban 
ghettos possess the same ‘capacity for conceptual learning’ and 
‘use the same logic as anyone else’ who learns to speak and 
understand English. To him, *the notion of *verbal deprivation" 
is a part of the modern mythology of educational psychology, 
typical of the unfounded notions which tend to expand in our 
educational system." (Labov 1969). 

Had the linguistic handicap factor any validity for the 
bilingual situation, bilingual population would have been 
psychologically more maladjusted, temperamentally more phleg- 
matic, morally more depraved and intellectually more stupid 
and stubborn than monolingual societies. Does the character 
of Indian speech community prove to this effect? Not that this 
has never been proved or elucidated but evidence accumu- 
lated from the research work on the stable type of societal 
bilingualism even go directly against such sweeping generali- 


zations. 


Myth 2: Bilingualism is a source of educational disadvantages 
and intellectual impoverishment. 


Some scholars believe that bilingual childern are left behind 
their monolingual counterparts and the education of bilingual 


children often gets retarded (Macnamara 1966). Attempts have 
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been made to prove that when measured by verbal tests of 
intelligence bilinguals generally attest intellectual impoverish- 
ment.Ithas been also reported that a child commencing to 
really master a second language begins to suffer from anomie 
(Lambert 1967; Fishman 1969). 

A viable research infrastructure controls many variables. It 
systematically collects data to test well-formulated hypotheses. 
For example, reaction of a bilingual student to group pressures 
may be conditioned by his attitude toward his own group, by 
motivation to possible membership of a secondary society or by 
his overall relations with his teacher and students. It is 
imperative for any evaluation of a programme to control all 
these pertinent variables. Several earlier studies which were 
designed to bring evidence as to the adverse effect of bilingua- 
lism on obtained I. О. suffered from ill-concieved research 
planning. Otherwise, experiments conducted by Jones (1960), 
Elizabeth Peal Lambert (1962) clearly establish that bilingualism 
is not a source of intellectual disadvantage. Their evidence 
proves that truly bilingual ten year old children belonging to 
French speaking community did far better in intelligence and 
language tests than the monolingual group (Balkan 1970; 
Lambert, Tucker et al, 1970; D’ Anglejan and Tucker, 1971). It 
is for this reason that now ‘bilingual schooling is no longer the 
oddity it once was’ (Mackey 1972). 

It may appear on surface that anomie is the natural 
consequence of bilingual education but I would like to argue 
below that it is not an intrinsic feature of bilingualism. If there 
are distinet sets of linguistic rules that identify a language, one 
finds as well well-defined organizational rules of social behaviour 
that characterise a culture with typical personality. Both are 
essential to the social being of а person and both can be said 
to be the major constitutive elements which give specificity to 
any speech community. Inspite of indissoluble link between 
language and culture, it does not follow that a monolingual 
speech community should invariably be unicultural and a 
bilingual one be necessarily a bicultural. As pointed out by 
Christohersen (1973:66), in theory, there are four possible 
combinations: 


— 
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(a) unilingualism — uniculturalism 
(b) unilingualism — biculturalism 
(c) bilingualism — uniculturalism 
(d) bilingualism — biculturalism. 


It is worth noticing that (a) and (e) situations neither 
promote a kind of double allegience or a feeling of detachment 
from communities that leads to the acute suffering of root- 
lessness nor encourage internal conflict based on ethnicity and 
language consciousness. Instances of double-personality, 
personal dislocations and language conflict have been reported 
occuring in the context of their (b) or (d) situation. It is the 
problem of socio-cultural identity which lies deep below the 
conflict between Hindi and Urdu speakers (Srivastava : 1974b) 
attesting thereby (b) situation. The real (c) situation generates 
‘compound’ type of bilingualism where two distinct languages 
with two separate sets of attitudes and values coexist in a non- 
conflicting way. But when these two sets of values ina given 
speech community function independently—a characteristic 
feature of coordinate type of bilingualism, they may come in 
direct conflict in certain situations. It is this non-compartmenta- 
lization and non-allocation of function to different languages 
that create competing environment —a root cause for personal 
dislocation and in-group societal conflict. It is quite possible 
that a coordinate type of bilingualism free from its competing 
tendencies and conflicting roles creates balanced bilinguals. 
Many instances can be drawn from the history to attest the fact 
that with the sustenance of biculturalism, bilingualism did 
flourish and prosper. However, in all these cases the social 
identity and roots of bilinguals were well grounded in the 
cultural matrix of their mothertongue. 

It is true that language conflicts remain a potential problem 
stirring up linguistic disputes in many countries. Inglehart and 
Woodward (1967) have argued that in modern time it is the 
blockage of social mobility that has been the chief motivating 
force behind language group conflicts. Similiarly, unilateral 
imposition of a language by а dominant group that is, according 
to Haugen, responsible for the divisive force exerted by bilingual 
groups. “If we look around at the countries where bilingualism 
has arisen to the status of a national problem—say Belgium, 
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Canada, Finland, Ireland, Wales, Yugoslavia—it has usually 
been done to the refusal of a dominated social group to submit 
to the imposition of the language of a dominant group" 
(Haugen 1972). 

It is evident that every type of bilingual situation does not 
cause for the emotional maladjustment. Rather, it has been in cer- 
tain respect a source for even fuller development of a personality. 
A bilingual child is likely to become especially ‘sensitive to and 
leery of ethnocentrism’ which may help him to start ‘life with 
the enormous advantage of having a more open, receptive mind 
about himself and other people’ (Lambert 1967). One of the 
laudable goals of creating bilinguals is to make his world-view 
more enriching and global by transcending the restrictive 
boundaries of mothertongue sensibilities (Srivastava, 1968). In 
this respect one may go to the extent of saying that bilingualism 
instead of being a linguistic handicap is a source of promoting 
a trans-cultural man with a wider configuration of his outlooks 
and world-view. I would like to add here that а true trans- 
cultural man is not a multiphrenic man with ‘diffused identity’. 
Itis for this reason that Canadian Royal Commission on 
Bilingualism and Biculturalism in Book 1V brought forward 
the policy of “multiculturism within a bilingual framework". 
The underlying voice to this concept has been that “ethnic 
pluralism can help us overcome or prevent the homogenization 
and depersonalization of mass society". 


Myth 3: Bilingualism cripples the creative abilities of human 
mind. 


Until recently the mythical contention about bilingualism 
has been that it impairs the creative faculty of a human mind. 
It was thought that the energy required to acquire two langu- 
eges retards the man’s learning process. It was in this light that 
Sweet (1899:82) made the statement— “no phenomenal linguist 
has ever produced real literature, nor, what is more remarkable 
ever made any great contribution to the science of language." 
Strangely enough Jesperson (1922:148) also held the view that 
no bilingual child had ever become into a great poet and a^ 
bilingual man has two strings to his bow but unfortunately 
both remain slack ones. Weinreich (1963:116) can be quoted as 
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one more instance of upholding the unrealistic and extreme 
view: "if one were to believe such writers as Wisgerber, 
bilingualism is capable of impairing the intelligence of whole 
ethnic group and crippling its ability for generations." 

This strange assessment of the elfects of bilingualism on the 
creative sensibilities of writers has no supporting facts in the 
history of literary or social traditions . . . One can very easily 
draw a hoard of examples of bilingual literary giants from 
India and abroad, from middle ages and modern period, to 
disprove such a fallacious stand. Bilingualism was a rule rather 
than exception among the European elite until the late 18th 
century. In fact, this class felt more fluent in Latin or French 
tongue. The Indian scene has not been different from it. Not 
far distant from the present time that writing in Sanskrit was 
considered more prestigious or creating literature in literary 
standard languages other than writers mothertongue was 
favoured. 

Steiner (1972) cites many examples of genuine western 
writers who had subtler roots of their genius grounded in 
multilingual experience. Heine had equal currency in French 
and German and gave his German poetry his particular genius; 
Samuel Beckett was fantastically proficient in both French and 
English; Borges was perfectly intimate with French, German 
and particularly with English; Nabakov darted to and from 
between Russian, French, German and English; Kafka experien- 
ced the simuiltaneous pressures of three languages—Czech, 
German and Yiddish. These examples clearly testify that a 
writer as a linguistic polymath i. e. who is actively at home in 
several languages, is not something new or undesirable. Steiner 
has no hesitation in arguing that “this polylinguistic matrix is 
the determining fact of Nabokov’s life and art, or as Field 
more aptly phrases it, "life in art," and that among the fore- 
most writers of the age are these multilinguists. As we are ina 
century that is on the threshold of a new kind of interlingual 
culture—a culture which has communication and human 
interaction as the pre-eminent conditions, “the equation ofa 
single pivot of language, of native deep-rootedness, with poetic 
authority is again in doubt” (Steiner:6). 

Indian literary scene offers many examples to prove that 
multilingualism could itself become the matter and form of 
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great literary products. It also suggests that writers felt more 
at home in second language than they did in their own dialects, 
Sanskrit continued to attract writers even after Prakrits and 
Apabhramsa got standardised for the literary use and as 
observed by Burrow (1955 : 57), *though it appears paradoxical 
at first sight, the Sanskrit language only reached its full develop- 
ment as a language of culture and administration at a time 
when it had ceased to bea mothertongue." During the golden 
medieval period of Indian literary history Brajbhakha was also 
considered a language par excellence. It was accepted asa 
forceful medium of expression for transcultural trasnfusion of 
religious and ethical values. It is, therefore, not surprising that 
the social reformers, having different linguistic background at 
the time of cultural rennaissance opted for this language as a 
medium for their persuasive sermon. For example, writings 
from Ramanujacharya, Madhwacharya, Nimbarkacharya 
Ballabhacharya etc. attest the verbal repertoire in which the 
different roles like localized life pattern (mother tongue), 
philosophical speculation (Sanskrit) and social reformation 
(Brajbhakha) got manifested in a code-matrix. 

It is not easy to assign a specific literary tradition for many 
Indian creative souls that cherished bilingualism and developed 
their artistic sensibilities on the threshold of cognitive experience 
that transcends his indigeneous and localized culture. For 
example, is Vidyapati a poet of Hindi or Bengali? Should we 
call Mirabai a poetess of Hindi or Gujarati ? Nanak's writings 
fall in line with which literary traditions—Hindi or Punjabi ? 
More recent personalities like Dayanand Sarswati and Mahatma 
Gandhi were able to switch their language with equal ease. 
Gandhi's mothertongue was Gujarati and he had fantastic 
mastery over English, nevertheless, he was not only proficient 
in Hindi but even tried to resolve the problem of national 
language in favour of Hindi—a language of wider communica- 
tion. Tulsidas can be quoted asa literary bilingual who was 
spectacularly proficient in both Awadhi and Braj, and Tagore 
can be accepted as an exemplary case of modern tone with 
expressive fluency in mothertongue (ie. Bengali) and exhibi- 
tionist mastery over English. 
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Myth 4: Bilingualism is rather anomalous state of language 
behavior involved in social group communication. 


Myth 5: Bilingualism is an obstacle per se in the linguistic 
communication within a speech community. 


Bilingualism may be a freakish and an anomalous instance of 
social situation for the scholars in West. Our contention is that 
it is not merely a characteristic phenomenon for many speech 
communities of Asia and Africa but is even a natural situation 
of verbal interaction for many Western societies. Scholars have 
begun to realize that bilingualism exists in most countries and 
on many levels of society and is far more characteristic of 
present day societies than it had been in past. It is rare to 
locate now a society which is homogenous and unilingual in 
large and complex nation-states. The complex of social, political 
and economic mutual interactions of our time has motivated 
our universe in terms of second language learning. Scholars now 
have come to realize that bilingualism is the earliest condition 
of large numbers of people and is the present need of many 
contemporary societies. (Haugen 1972; Hymes 1967; Fishman 
1972; Glyn Lewis 1972; Gumperz 1971). 

Linguists, at present, do not find Chomsky’s notion of 
linguistic competence and homogeneous code too useful for 
describing linguistic forms regularly employed in real social 
situations. Hymes has elaborated this notion to communicative 
competence in order to include socio-cultural rules that 
discipline the use of speech in different social settings and 
Gumperz has postulated a construct of ‘linguistic repertoire’ in 
order to cover plurality of codes which exist in the same speech 
community. What I would like to stress here is that in process 
or in operation a bilingual speaker is in no way different from 
the monolingual one. 

The fact that even the most homogeneous variant of a 
language is essentially heterogeneous in nature was the dictum 
made long back by Firth—‘“There is no such thing as une 
dthere never has been.” More recently this 
has been exploited by socio-linguists by positing 
codes, diglossia, variable 
be characterized as an 


language une an 
dictum of Firth 
constructs like subsystems, registers, 
rules etc. In fact, all these notions can 
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work of operational linguistic capacity rather than a person's 
linguistic competence of a language. Thus, a Gujarati spice 
merchant settled in Bombay is competent to control at a time 
five or six languages without being consciously troubled with 
the problem of language maintenance. The functional allocation 
of the nexus of these languages are well ascertained by the 
practical needs and necessity of interlingual switchover. For 
example, such merchant speaks Gujarati in his family domain, 
uses Marathi in vegetable market, communicates with milkman 
in Hindi and employs Kachhi and Konkani in the trading 
circles, and he can be seen talking even in English on formal 
Occasions. Yet he can in no sense be described as competent in 
five or six sets of grammatical rules (Pandit 1972). However, in 
terms of operational linguistic capacity he can be easily labelled 
as a multi-lingual person, well proficient in controlling different 
life situations with ease and skill. 

The above examples clearly prove that the basis of grass 
root bilingualism in India has been functional in approach and 
operational in execution and that it is an outcome of a need 
internal to its own social structure. It is to be emphasized that 
Indian bilingualism is based neither on the principle of scgrega- 
tion, ie. the demand for dominant majority for separate 
cultural exclusiveness based on ethnic background and special 
privileges to maintain their own languages, schools and other 
institutions, zor on principles of assimilation, where minority is 
encouraged gradually to adopt the beliefs, values and lifestyles 
of the dominant majority. It in fact, aims at integration principle 
that encourages the maintenance of cultural identities of 
different groups on one level of social organisation but promotes 
their merger into superordinate group in other respect. This 
integration principle thrives upon the view that recognises and 
legitimizes the fundamental differences that exist between 
different cultures yet it is motivated intellectually and 
emotionally to the fundamental unity between them. In this 
perspective, Pan-Indian national culture acts as superordinate 
language while regionalised cultures behave like localized 
distinct dialects. Regionalized cultures like dialects usually do 
not detract from the wider loyalties to a nation; rather it 
provides the people with a sense of belonging instead of inbreed- 
ing feeling of hyphenated rootless life. It is the cultural 
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pluralism within a multilingual framework with a sense of 
superordinate feeling of being one nation which is the Indian 
identity. 

Indian bilingualism never confused itself with the situation 
generally seen in western world with atypical concommitance 
that has been aptly described by Ferguson (1968), “the accultur- 
ating immigrant of his offspring, the westernising native, the 
struggling foreign language student, the downtrodden but 
dedicated minority group patriot, these were the bilingual 
subjects оп whom bilingual researches and bilingual theories 
were based." It is now high time that the notion of widespread, 
stable, societal bilingualism be described in a multilingual frame- 
work in terms of operational linguistic capacity of a speech 
community to control the variety of situations. 


(3) 


„it has become the style within the house of intellect to express so 
stridently the disquiet regarding other people's ethics that the uneasiness 
has become hard to ignore even for these who had long been accustomed 
aid quite reconciled to living the unexamined life. 


W. McGuire. Social Psychology, 1972. 


Itisnow worth discussing the salient features of Indian 
bilingualism and their roles in creating stable state of linguistic 
pluralism. It is not possible to discuss each feature in detail in 
the span of this paper and, therefore, I would like to limit 
myself to only some of its ramifications. 

At least three distinct contexts of bilingualism have been 
quite obvious— national, societal and individual. The difference 
between societal and individual contexts lies in the functional 
use of second language; if the intended use of a language is 
non-complementary to mothertongue in function (i. e. auxiliary 
or supplementary role) then  bilingualism is said to be 
individual. It creates a passive or unstable type of bilinguals 
with either receptive or productive control but with restrictive 
usage. On the other hand, if the functional role is complement- 
ary to mothertongue, one gets societal variant creating stable 
type of bilinguals (See Table 2). The third type of bilingualism 
(i.e. national) is meant to promote second language as national 
language operating under the considerations of political 
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integration with or without authenticity of great traditions. At 
this level a country may be bilingual for the administrative 
purposes but the individual citizens can remain monolinguals 
in their day-to-day life, as is the case in Switzerland. In this 
paper I would restrict my observations only to the national and 
societal types of bilingualism. 


Distinctive Feature 1 : Indian bilingualism at the level of 
nation is a resultant of two distinct internal tendencies— Nation- 
ism and Nationalism. 





Distinctive Feature 2 : All major Indian languages аге lingua 
franca, but Hindi and English are more functionally potent 
languages of wider communication. 


Communication system in a multilingual country invariably 
devises lingua franca for its cross regional interaction. In the 
context of a nation, it either configurates as a national language 
or in the form of official language of the State. Official language 
is concerned with nationalism and integrates the country 
through its administrative goals into political and economic 
unity. The national language has its roots in the sociocultural 
authenticity and great traditions through which it integrates the 
nation on socio-cultural level (Fishman 1971). Each country 
resolves the conflict between nationism and nationalism in its 
own way; for example, Ghana and Zambia preferred to promote 
the language of their colonial regime to the level of lingua 
franca, while Isreal, Thailand, Somalia, Ethopia, etc. guided by 
the drive of nationalism tried to establish their own languages 
as the national language; but being multi-modal countries with 
many developed languages having strong traditions and cultural 
heritage, countries like India, Sri Lanka, Malasia etc. adopted 
different courses of action. I will not go into the details of this 
phenomenon in this paper, as it was the topic under discussion 
in the first session of the symposium. 

However, I would like to draw attention on one or two 
facts in this context. When a language gets promoted to 
the level of lingua franca, it tries to establish itself in the form 
of a language of authority. In this dominant form it not only 
becomes stable and standarised but forces its way in the life of 
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the speakers of minority languages. It is not necessary that its 
mother tongue speakers should be in majority, nevertheless, 
speakers using it as a second language become numerous. This 
means that for majority it is a workable language for certain 
ends though its native speakers themselves are hardly bilinguals. 
It can be said that India has been multilingual country through 
the ages but it never promoted any language to become 
dominant language. Even in Moghul period Persian language 
could not achieve this status. It was only after the British 
imperialism that English emerged in the form of a dominant 
language and forced the stable and balanced form of multi- 
lingual situation into an uneven relationship. As a result, it has 
generated a Khushwant Singh type of intellectual coterie that 
believes that for all socio-cultural and politico-economic inte- 
gration, English is, and should be, exclusive language in 
operation. 

Itis true that each major language or dialect on its own 
defined level functions as a lingua franca, but on Pan-Indian 
level Hindu-Urdu and English are relatively more operationally 
actualized languages of wider communication. Bilingual 
returns of 1961 show that Hindi-Urdu and English together 
cover more than half of the entire bilingual population 
(52.5%; H-U—26.8% and E=25.7%) (Khubchandani 1972). 
As it is evident from Table 3, Hindi-Urdu attest 35 (30-5) 
and English 25 contact ratio per thousand among non-native 
population. This ratio for not a single other language attains 
even up to number 10. If for closed set of urban elite popula- 
tion, English as an associate language can be characterized 
having ‘extensive domain with limited users’ in open set of 
nationwide net-work of communication, it is Hindi-Urdu that 
serves as a link language for trade, commerce, mass entertain- 
ment and day-today practical needs of informal intergroup 
interaction. 


Distinctive Feature 3: India bilingualism is not merely a 
realization of intrinsic demand of its social communication 
system but is also sustained by its social institutions. 


As has been pointed out earlier, all major languages of 
India function beyond its home territory and almost all big or 
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small cosmopolitan cities show linguistically mixed population. 
For example, according to 1971 census, total population of 
Delhi numbers 4,005698 out of which speakers of South Indian 
languages bear the number 70,605, i.e. just 1.65% of capital’s 
population. (Their major languagewise break-up has been given 
in Table 4). 

It is significant to note that inspite of its very low percent- 
age South Indian speakers are not forced to give up their 
mothertongue, culture and life-style in order to be identified as 
Delhi wallahs. This phenomenon is neither restricted to Delhi 
city alone nor is confined to the speakers of only South Indian 
speech communities. In fact, whenever a person of any linguistic 
group leaves his region for seeking fresh woods and settles in 
some other part of India he generally retains his own language, 
culture and mode of living. This tendency has its sanction of 
his social institutions. For example, a section of Tamil popula- 
tion settled down in Bengal as a clerk or bussinessman, went to 
Delhi as an executive or a correspondent or as a teacher 
dwelled in some other linguistic region but **wherever he went 
he carried his Tamil sangam, his temple, his Tamil school, his 
amateur theatre and his Karnatak concert" (Janki Raman 
1975). Not that he does not learn and speak the local language 
but on the demand from social institutions like marriage, 
family interaction and other social contacts with his region “һе 
will never lend himself to a total cultural self-abnegation." It 
is in this respect that Indian bilingualism is significantly 
different from its Western counterpart where the second or 
third generation of an immigrant population is generally forced 
to give up their native tongue in favour of a language of 
dominant population. Because of this feature that while in 
America the problem of language maintenance took a serious 
dimension for language planners, it has never posed a serious 
problem for India. 

There is one more significant aspect to this situation. Each 
major language configurates on and develops into atleast two 
distinct speech styles colloquial and literary. Due to its practi- 
cal measures Indian immigrants, like any other immigrant 
population of the world, come into contact primarily with the 
colloquial variant of the host language. In the initial phase of 
bilingualism they have rare occasion to face or inculcate the 
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literary style. They are unable to actualize literary bilingual- 
ism without getting a formal training in the contact language 
through higher education or otherwise. Obviously, the natural 
type of societal bilingualism is commonly confined to the 
colloquial level of language interaction. 


Distinctive Feature 4 : Indian bilingualism brings forward the 
notion of ‘linguistic area’ wherein linguistic features trans- 
cend genetic boundaries. 


With 550 million population and 1652  mothertongues, 
India as a multilingual society is obviously considered by 
linguists as a ‘socio-linguistic giant’. These vernaculars fall 
under four distinct families that have coexisted since prehis- 
toric times. (Table 5 gives the number of native speakers of 
these major family groups). It is the consequence of this 
coexistence and language contact that India offers a rich 
example of diffusion of linguistic traits across genetic bound- 
aries. There has been a slow process, with a considerable time- 
depth, of Dravidinization of Indo-Aryan languages (Gumperz 
1971) and Aryanization of Dravidian languages (Sridhar 1975) 
which brought the structures of these languages more and 
more into harmony. Similiary, linguistic similiarity arising out 
of language contact between Indo-Aryan (Nepali) and Tibeto- 
Burman (Newari) is also well attested (Bendix: 1974). 

The fact that Indian languages belonging to different ethnic 
stocks did not develop in complete isolation was well-recogniz- 
ed by earlier scholars; for example, Caldwell remarked as far 
back as in 1875 *that the direction into which those verna- 
culars have been differentiated from Sanskrit has to a consider- 
able extent been non-Aryan." However, it was Emeneau who 
focussed in detail on such a phenomenon and came with bis 
notion of ‘linguistic area” which “includes languages belonging 
to more than one family but showing traits in common which 
are found not to belong to the other members of (at least) one 
of the families” (1956: 16). He accepted India as a ‘linguistic 
area’ where linguistic similiarities were shown to bea direct 
consequence of contact process instead of common origin. His 
this concept has been admirably exemplified by Kuiper (1967, 
1974) and by his own writings (1962, 1974). 
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Converagence of languages in Indian context can be seen 
on different levels and in different forms. It can be seen opera- 
tive internal to a language involving speech styles which are in 
diglossic relationship (i.e. saadhu and chalit variants in 
Bengali; granthikaa and vyawahaarika styles in Telugu; peeru 
and peechu varieties in Tamil etc.). It can be realized in a 
bilingual situation where languages and their dialects are in 
constant interaction or be actualized out of the contact pheno- 
menon between genetically related or unrelated langua ges. 
Indigenous languages creating a pidgin may belong to the same 
family, like Halbi (Chattisgarhi + Oriya Marathi); Маімі 
(Gujarati--Rajasthani) etc., or to different family stocks, like 
Saurashtri (Gujarati--- Tamil), Kupwar dialect (Kannada-- 
Marathi--Urdu) etc. This classification can be shown as 
below: 


stylistic 


Internal 
f 
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Convergence 


dialectal 


| cognatic 
External 1 ( domestic 
non-cognatic 4 
imported 


The concept of convergence embraces both processes-pid- 
Binization and creolization, According to Samarin (1971), 
pidginization process can be subclassified into two—salient and 
substantive. The characteristic feature of salient type is extensive 
borrowing on different dimensions while substantive type is 
commonly a resultant of simplification process. Languages in 
contact in India involve both Sub-types of pidginization process 
and attest a convergence phenomenon where languages not 
only project linguistic traits into each other but due to a long 
period of close association also evolve a common and much 
simplified version of its internal structure. Its specificity lies in 
the fact that though by way of decreasing non-distinctive 
surface alternantes on different levels of its organization i.e. 
phonetic, grammatical and semantic, it simplifies linguistic 
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structures but shows also a strong tendency of keeping intact 
the lexical form of the second language. For example, Saurash- 
tri spoken within the geographical boundary of Tamilnadu has 
grammatical structure akin to the system of Tamil language 
while keeping the lexical form of Indo-Aryan language 
(Gujarati) more or less intact. 

After carrying their ethnographic study of a dialect of 
Kupwar village located in Sangli district of Maharashtra, 
Gumperz and Wilson (1971) went to the extent of saying that 
Kannada speaking Jains, Urdu speaking Muslims, and Marathi 
speaking landless labourers have integrated themselves out of 
constant social and verbal interaction in such a way that in 
their speech behavior there exists a common model of 
linguistic competence that comprises “а single semological, 
& single syntactic and a single phonetic component and alter- 
native set of rules for the relation of semantic categories to 
morphemic shape. Different speakers in this village maintain 
their group identity through different languages, nevertheless, 
they have developed a competence in word-for-word or morph- 
for-morph translatability. The intrinsic demand for constant 
code-switching has led to simplification in linguistic structures 
and ability towards sentence-for-sentence  translatability 
throughout India in such a way that one is easily led to believe 
that multilingualism in certain contexts creates less communica- 
tion gaps and needs less linguistic skills than what monolingu- 
alism in certain situation would demand. (Compare it with 
intricately complex set of variable rules operating in the speech 
behavior of New York monolingual speech community, as 
examined by Labov (1966). 

One should not forget that language distance as measured 
for mutual comprehensibility is invariably a function of inten- 
sity of social interaction and mutual adaptability. As the inten- 
sity of contact is realized more in the area of colloquial speech 
style employed in day-to-day social behavior, we find effect of 
convergence phenomenon more functional in this style instead 
of style confined to literary pursuits. It is for this reason that 
while two languages in their standard variety may be quite 
distinct and mutually less intelligible, their colloquial varieties 
show striking power of mutual intelligibility. 
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Distinctive Feature 5: The ratio of bilinguals for a given 
language of India is in inverse proportion to the functional 
value of that language as a means of wider communication 


As a evident from Table 6, percentage of bilingual popula- 
tion is least in Hindi-Urdu-Panjabi belt (restricted only to 
5.9%). The nature and extent of Indian bilingualism proposes 
a hypothesis that the percentage of bilingualism within the 
Speakers is lower for that language which has higher functional 
value for cross-regional speech interaction i.e. lingua-franca 
potential. This fact becomes evident from the data adduced by 
Apte (1971) which shows the mean percentage of bilingualism 
for the four categories as below— Hindi 5.10577, major state 
languages 9.569% major non-state languages 18.842% and 
minor languages 42.144%. This tendency of not extending 
themselves to learn a second language is not confined only to 
Hindi or to the other major languages of India, That major 
nationalities are less concerned to learn a second language and 
that “high levels of bilingualism characterize the small national 
groups especially if they are in minority within larger linguistic 
communities" (Glyn Lewis 1972: 46) are characteristic features 
of Soviet Union, as well. While bilingualism in native speakers 
of Russian languages is confined merely to 3%, speakers of 
languages, which are less functional in respect of lingua franca 
potential, attest the percentage of bilingualism even up to 
43.5%. Based on 1970 Census Report, Glyn Lewis concludes 
that it is only natural that minority languages learn Russian 
in preference to any other language when they want to supple- 
ment their own—Chuvash (Russian 58.4% and non-Russian 
5.5%) and similiarly. Kabardin (71.4% and 0.8%), Kumyk 
(57.4% and 1.2%), Lak (56% and 3.5%) and Nogai (58.5% and 
1.197). 

There are two more facts which demand our close attention. 
One can bring evidence against our above mentioned hypothesis 
by drawing attention that though English is functionally a 
more pertinent language nevertheless, it attests in India 47.6% 
of bilingual population. (Compare this figure with that of 
Hindi which has even less than 6% of bilinguals.). The reason 
for this state of affair, according to Pandit, lies in the fact that 
English has extensive domain of its function while in spite of 
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its unlimited users Hindi has restricted domain of operation. 
This explanation has been refuted elsewhere (Srivastava 1973). 
It is enough to say at this stage of argument that except in the 
area of cosmopolitan cities or for the limited elite class, no 
Indian can control social situations only through English. 
In the wider social contexts an English speaker has to supple- 
ment his verbal action with some regional language. This 
eventually proves that English in Indian setting is not a broad- 
based language for day-to-day practical needs of informal 
speech interaction. Hindi, on the contrary, is to be character- 
ized neither as a language of a restricted elite nor having a 
basis of cleavage in society. In fact, as an official language of 
the Union Government of India, Hindi is being promoted for 
operational efficiency of a nation leading to political-economi- 
cal consolidation while as a national language it provides а 
broad-based tendency for socio-cultural integration. 
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TABLE 4 


Statistical Profile of South Indians in Delhi 
(Based on 1971 Census) 








Male (1) Female (2) 1+2 %of total 
Tamils 19,822 17,521 37,343 0.92 
Malayalees 11,637 8,144 19,781 0.49 
Telugus 5215 4,341 9,556 0 23 
Kannadigas 2,192 1,733 3,925 0.01 
Total: 38,866 31,739 70,605 1 65 
Total population of Delhi: 4,065,658 
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TABLE 5 


(Data based on 1961 Census) 
————— ш а= a 





Family No. of speakers Percentage 
Indo-Aryan 321,720,700 73.30 
Dravidian 107,410,820 24.47 
Austro-Asiatic 6,192,425 1.05 


Tibeto-Burman 3,183,801 0.73 
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ASPECTS OF INDIAN BILINGUALISM 


J.D. SINGH 


In his paper entitled “Indian Bilingualism: Myth and Rea- 
lity”, Dr. Srivastava provides in the first part of the paper a 
critique of the views of certain scholars who claim that lingui- 
stic homogeneity is more conducive to individual and national 
development while bilingualism leads to intellectual impove- 
rishment and impedes social progress. Even at linguistic com- 
munication level bilingualism is an obstacle rather than an aid. 
In support of refutal of these observations (which he justifiably 
identifies as myths) he has adduced reliable factual evidence 
besides pointing out inherent contradications involved in the 
presentations of these scholars. I fully concur with Dr. 
Srivastava here. More usually man is monolingual rather than 
bilingual. If for certain reasons he acquires profiiency in two 
or more languages, there does not appear to be any reason why 
he is put to a disadvantage. In fact, he is likely to acquire better 
Opportunities for development if he controls two or more lang- 
uages. 

In the second part of his paper, Dr. Srivastava has formu- 
lated and discussed in some detail what he thinks are the basic 
characteristics of Indian bilingualism which, according to him, 
are “functional realisations of the inherent characteristics of 
Indian speech community." He claims that : (i) Indian bilin- 
gualism is the product of nationism and nationalism, (ii) all 
majorlanguages in India function as contact languages, (iii) 
Indian bilingualism is a realization of the demand of social com- 
munication and is sustained by social institutions, (iv) it brings 
forward the nation of linguistic area, and (v) the ratio of 
bilingualism is in inverse proportion to the functional value of 
a particular language. 
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Before | comment on these, I shall make some general 
observations about language ir the context of social communi- 
cation and allude briefly to geographical, cultural and lingu- 
istic situation of India. This background is necessary to evalu- 
ate and assess the validity of Dr. Srivastava's claims and obser- 
vations. 

Human society and language appear to be related so 
inseparably that we feel that the relation between the two is 
just natural. We cannot imagine one without the other. No 
other factor, directly or indirectly, has contributed to develop- 
ment of human society to an extent to which language has. To 
the human child, completely dependent on society, acquisition 
of language is unique in as much as it is the most potent and 
effective means of his physical, mental and social development. 

A child from the day of his birth looks to others for any- 
thing he would need. If we leave him to himself, his earthly 
existence may come to ап end much sooner than we can ima- 
gine. Swinging in the cradle, creeping in the dust of the 
court yard, perched in the lap of his parents, staggering 
while trying to stand and walk, he comes to acquire speech 
almost without any conscious effort. It serves him well to find 
his place in the society. And in such circumstances he grows 
up gradually into a monolingual. 

Now let us examine the situations where he is forced to 
become bilingual. Language is a means of linguistic communi- 
cation with other members of the community. But whena 
monolingual happens to be in a community where some language 
other than he speaks is used, he realises that his own language 
is inadequate to establish any sort of communication with the 
members of that community. In sucha situation to establish 
any communication, there are only three options open to him, 
viz., he may teach them his own language, learn their language 
himself or both should take resort to some third language. 
Which course he adopts, depends on more than one factor. For 
a young English officer coming to India from his native land 
there was no need to pick up any Indian language. Those who 
were supposed to communicate with him had already acquired 
some knowledge of English language. Even the servants work- 
ing in the homes of English officers would learn some sort 
of English sufficient to allow them to carry on their work. It is 
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thus obvious that usually the needy will bother to acquire 
other's speech. To illustrate this I may here briefly relate an 
anecdote from my family. 

It was about the yeár 1953-54. Then I lived in Chandigarh, 
which is largely a Panjabi-speaking town. We had two children, 
sister and brother, aged about seven and five years respectively. 
They had recently returned from their maternal uncle's village 
in Bulandshahr District, where Braj is spoken. While playing 
outside the house on the road, the brother asked his sister, 
“How is it that we have to learn to speak in the dialect of our 
maternal uncle, when we visit them and the dialect of our 
grandfather when we visit them (in a village in Rohtak district) 
and Panjabi here at Chandigarh ?” His sister very naturally 
remarked, *My dear, it is so simple. We are too few and they 
aretoo many. We have to speak tlie language of the place 
where we live." The moral is obvious. 

There is no compulsion for any oneto learnanother language 
if he is not to move out of the orbit of his linguistic commu- 
nity. On the other hand, one has to acquire the language of the 
community into which he moves if he intends to be assimilated 
therein. Besides a scholar in order to acquire more information 
in his field of specialization, the businessman to expand his 
business, the politician to widen his sphere of influence, the 
itinerant holy man to move freely from one place to another 
and the missionary to propagate the tenets of his faith learns 
another language. This acquisition of another language is 
always need-based. What applies to an individual is equally 
applicable to a speech community. The itenarent tribes speak 
among themselves their own dialect while with others they 
converse through local idiom. Such tribes as Gadeluhar, Sansi, 
Dhehe etc. which are found. in Haryana are all bilinguals. 
Thus, such circumstances where an individual or a community 
has to establish linguistic communication with another indivi- 
dual or community Speaking a different dialect is conducive to 
emergence of bilingualism. Bilingualism, thus, found in India 
or elsewhere, is the product of the desire or necessity of establi- 
shing linguistic communication. It is this Situation that gives 
birth to bilingualism. This cannot be deemed as a characteristic 
of bilingualism. To claim this as а unique characteristic of 
Indian bilingualism (distinctive feature 3 of Dr. Srivastava) 
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does not appear to be valid. A circumstance leading to some- 
thing in no sense of the word could be claimed as its distinctive 
feature. 

A prominent feature of Indian social organisation has been 
that more importance is given to religion, caste and culture of 
an individual rather than to the language he speaks. India’s his- 
tory and geography have added strength to this feature. An 
individual or a group in India would never be forced to give up 
its language to be absorbed in another part of the country 
where a different language is spoken. Nor was language ever 
tied up with religion or culture. There are no such instances in 
the history. [t is true that a community coming from outside 
the linguistic area would acquire the working knowledge of the 
local dialect to its advantage. Dr. Srivastava's statement that 
1.65% bilinguals living in Delhi are not obliged to forsake their 
speech and social custom, rituals etc. bears out the truth of our 
observation. At Kurukshetra University, for instanse, the tea- 
chers are drawn from various linguistic regions of the country. 
At home they continue to use their mothertongue. In addition, 
most of them have acquired a working knowledge of Hindi 
since they live in the Hindi-speaking area. The children, how- 
ever, are bilingual. It has to beso. The question of social 
pressure however does not arise. We discern no such social or 
political tendency in the country which may force an individual 
ог а speech community to give up its mothertongue to get 
assimilated in the state of its adoption. Bilingualism in India is 
(as it would be elsewhere also) primarily a result of the neces- 
sity of establishing linguistic communication between two com- 
munities speaking different dialects. However, there. is a signi- 
ficant difference between the situation that obtains in India and 
elsewhere. In the USA, Canada, Australia and in other count- 
ries, the immigrants, irrespective of their numbers, have to give 
up their mothertongue after a generation or so because of 
social and/or administrative pressures. In India, on the other 
hand there are no such compulsions. This is largely due to the 
fact that India is one cultural unit. Politically, India may have 
been fragmented in its history into innumerable small or big 
states, but the common man all over the land always have had 
the feeling of belonging to one'cultural unit. From Kashmir to 
Kanya Kumari and from Dwarka to the Himalayas, and to 
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the distant Assam, we considered and still consider this one 
country. Our holy places, sacred rivers and mountains, mona- 
Stries and ashramas are found scattered all over the land. 
Millions of men and women, old and young, house holds and 
the renunciates, would undertake pilgrimage to these places. 
Frequent religious gatherings in different corners of the country 
have been responsible for bringing together the multilingual 
faith-driven and religiously motivated populace. Thousands of 
religious mandicants, renunciates, moving about all round the 
year helped integrate the country culturally. Perhaps social and 
cultural activities on such a colossal scale would not be noticed 
in other part of the world. This long contact of the multilin- 
gual population of India finds manifestation in linguistic 
tolerance which allowed linguistic heterogeneity to flourish. 
Under such circumstances it is but natural that languages and 
dialects of various families came to acquire certain linguistic 
features common to all of them. For this reason India came to 
be recognized as one linguistic area. It may be true that these 
features percolated in the speech of a monolingual via biling- 
uals. Any form of bilingualism in any case encompasses two 
speech varieties. These belong to the same language family or 
different ones depends on the specific situation. Certain forms 
of bilingualism in India do relate to language of different 
families. Are we to understand from this that Indian bilingua- 
lism is unique for this reason? I do not agree with Dr.Srivastava 
in considering it so, perhaps there is nothing like Indian 


st act of various languages 
or characteristic features of. Indian bilingualism ? 


on the other hand, 
I find no substance 


г ity of common linguistic 
features in the languages and dialects of various language 


families, as pointed out above, is the Product of their contact 
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spread over a long period. It cannot be taken as a characteristic 
of Indian bilingualism. Because of cultural unity the various 
speech varieties in India could draw sustainance largely from 
Sanskrit and also from one another їп geographically adjacent 
areas. The question of any conflict among them never arose. 
As we have observed above, bilingualism is always the 
result of the necessity of developing a system of linguistic 
communication between two communities speaking different 
languages. There could, however, be several other factors that 
promote this tendency. For example, in India the religious 
leaders, the poets, the social reformers, the cultural revivalists, 
the politicians, the businessmen, the foreign missionaries and 
others worked to develop Hindi as link and national language. 
Allof them wanted to have available to them one common 
linguistic mode of communication. Swami Dayanand, 
Mahatma Gandhi, Bhartendu Harishchandra and several 
other leaders worked for it from their individual stand-points. 
Arguments such as [ndia is one nation, it must have national 
language, and Hindi was the most appropriate one to play this 
role, were advanced in support of Hindi. The politician in the 
Himachal motivated by a similar idea is presently engaged in 
developing a Himachali language—a language that at present 
does not exist. In other states also a similar demand to have 
their own state language is being voiced though not so loudly. 
To adopt Urdu as state language in Kashmir and national 
language in Pakistan is meaningless from the point of linguistic 
communication. It is distantly related to the speech varieties 
spoken there. Such decisions are usually taken on considera- 
tions other than linguistic communication. Dr. Srivastava's 
contention in the context of [ndian bilingualism that this is the 
result of that tendency which meets the demand of nationism 
and nationalism is only partially true. All that we can claim 
about Indian bilingualism at national level is that it meets our 
needs of communication and in no case it could claim to satisfy 
needs of nationism and nationalism. One may ask: what are 
those needs of nationism and nationalism which get satisfied by 
bilingualism? And why do our national leaders even after more 
than a quarter of a century after achieving independence are 
keen to retain English, a foreign language, at nation-level? 
Our nationalism, in south, has not been very sure of what its 
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demands are vis-a-vis a national language. Once the sentimental 
pendulum swang in favour of Sanskrit. And it was argued that 
Sanskrit was the only language that could restore linguistic 
equilibrium as it has been associated equally with all Indian 
languages—Indo-Aryan as well as Dravadian. But a decision to 
make Sanskrit a national language would have been to close 
our eyes to the realities of the situation obtaining in India to- 
day. All this means that nationism or nationalism are not so 
much at the root of bilingualism 'as the desire for developing a 
linguistic system of communication. 

I do not subscribe either to Dr. Srivastava's claim that all 
major Indian languages function as link languages. In support 
of his contention he has produced certain figures from census 
report. These figures do not give us a correct picture of the 
situation. To elicit information in regard to mothertongue and 
other languages the census officers proceeded something like as 
follows. What is your mothertongue ? What other languages 
are known to you besides your mothertongue. etc. ? I recollect 
clearly that in answer to such questions, I had told him that I 
know Hindi, Sanskrit, English, Urdu, etc. besides Bangru. I 
know Panjabi as well. But I withheld this information for the 
reason that this information is likely to be abused by the 
protagonists of Punjabi and Hindi in the state of the Panjab. 
The figures relied by Dr. Srivastava and produced in this table 
have been obviously prepared on the basis of such information 
which I contend is not trustworthy. If we scrutinize minutely 
the figures as given here we will notice that a link language in 
all cases is the language spoken in the neighbouring state 
across the border. For Telugu, for instance, the link languages 
are Tamil and Kannada; for Tamil, Telugu and Kannada; for 
Assamese, Bengali; for Bengali, Assamese and So on. This is 
not difficult to explain. In a country like India the fringes of 
two languages are invariably occupied by people who are 
bilinguals. Moreover, there are always some people from the 
neighbouring state who are ‘settled there permanently or tem- 
porarily in connection with their business, employment etc. 
They are bound to be bilingual. However, such bilinguals are 
confined mostly to the cities. One may hardly expect to find 
bilinguals in the countryside. For ‘example in the towns of 
Haryana, speakers of all major Indian languages could ‘be 
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found, though not in any large numbers. It will, however, be a 
travesty of facts to conclude from this that all major Indian 
languagesserve as link languages in Haryana, and a similar 
story is repeated in case of other states as well. 

Undoubtedly, Hindi and English enjoy very eminent role as 
link languages in the system of linguistic communication in 
India. English is used as link language only among highly 
educated part of the population. Hindi alone is a link language 
in the true sense of the word. It is used as such at all levels of 
social organisations. 

Let us examine Dr. Srivastava's basic feature number 5. He 
observes that the ratio of bilinguals for a given language is in 
inverse proportion to the functional value of that language as a 
means of wider communication. In support of this he-has again 
produced figures from the census report (his table 7). Let us 
scrutinize the so called Hindi-Urdu-Panjabi region. The total 
population of this area is 20,07,00,000. The percentage of 
bilinguals is indeed too small, reason being that all the three 
languages enjoy almost equal functional uses. A little reflection 
will reveal that such a conclusion is unwarranted. 

Dr. Srivastava has conveniently ignored the existence several 
dialects and speech varieties spoken in this area. Some of these 
are not even mutually intelligible. Does a speaker of Bangru or 
Mewari understand a speaker of Bhojpuri or Magahi ? We doubt 
it very much. How do these dialects then stand vis-a-vis each 
other? What purpose will be served by subsuming under Hindi 
all these regional dialects where mutually intelligibility exists 
in different proportions? At best we succeed in creating a very 
confused and illusory picture. Dr. Gumperz's view that from 
Sind to Assam the various dialects are links in the same chain 
and those which are adjacent to each other are completely 
intelligible and as the geographical distance increases mutually 
intelligibility is reduced gardually, is nearer the truth. Take 
Haryani and Panjabi. There is a good deal of mutual intelligi- 
bility. We could include them in one linguistic area if we so 
desire. Thus, Dr. Srivastava's concept of Hindi-Urdu-Panjabi 
region isa deceptive one and so is his claim based on it. His 
claim holds good perhaps for the infinitesimally educated ones 
in this region. 

Linguistic features which are claimed by Dr. Srivastava as 
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basic features of Indian bilinguilism are either those genera] 
situations and circumstances which give birth to bilingualism 
or common linguistic features which have emerged as a result 
of India's geographical and cultural unity. But in no case these 
features seem to characterise bilingualism in India. 

Language problem has become a little more acute and com- 
plicated in to-day’s India. The vast means of communication 
have reduced the size of the country. Telegraph, telephone, 
radio, television, press, etc. have added new dimensions to the 
means of linguistic communication. Factors such as frequent 
elections at political level, re-organisation of states on the 
basis of languages, the question of national language and its 
relation with other state languages, institution of all India 
services and the question of medium of examination for them 
and also at university level, make us pause and give serious 
thought to language policy we adopt. The linguistic policy will 
concern not only the administration but even the common 
citizen who is vitally involved in its solution. In the field of 
education even at state level the language policy implemented 
currently is not wholly satisfactory. Under the three language 
formula, bilingual teachers are being trained and bilingual 
literature is also being produced. To develop Hindi and pro- 
pagate it in the non-Hindi states, several steps are being taken. 
Two facets of bilingualism seem to come up; one for the 
educated and the other for the common man. For one, action 
is being planned, while the other is struggling to shape itself. 
As the Government largely controls the linguistic means of 
communication, language policy has come to be the responsi- 
bility of the Government. We have, in fact, started talking of 
language planning. 





INDIAN BILINGUALISM : SOME DIMENSIONS 


R.R. MEHROTRA 


The theme of bilingualism may be compared to a labyrinth 
which has led astray even the most cautious among scholars. 
The subject becomes all the more complicated because of its 
various dimensions—linguistic, sociological, psychological, edu- 
cational and political. We cannot, therefore, make a correct 
assessment of bilingual situation until all these dimensions are 
explored and explained. Dr. Srivastava’s paper goes a long way 
in unraveling some of the knotty problems of bilingualism, 
taking into consideration its various aspects and dimensions. 

The paper is divided into two parts. The first deals with 
certain myths and moorings regarding bilingualism in general 
while the second is concerned with some distinctive features of 
Indian bilingualism. The number of issues raised in the paper 
are so many and so crucial that a thorough discussion of them 
all will take the shape of a book which may appropriately be 
prefaced by Dr. Srivastava’s paper. I dare not take such a risk. 
Ishall, therefore, confine my discussion to only a few selected 
issues. 

First the myths. The myth which I want to examine first is : 
*Bilingualism is a source of educational disadvantages and 
intellectual impoverishments." In his observations here as 
elsewhere in this papar, Dr. Srivastava seems to be greatly 
influenced by Paul Christophersen (1973). The writer is 
of the opinion that the bilingual children have greater 
intellectual ability than their monolingual counterparts and in 
support of this view he refers to the findings of the experiments 
conducted by Jones (1960), Elizabeth Peal and Lambert (1962). 
But the experiments of Lambert and Peal on the ten year old 
children of the French—speaking community of Montreal do 
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not reveal whether those children excelled in intelligence 
because they were bilingual or else they were bilingual because 
they excelled in intelligence. Doubts such as this cannot but 
affect our faith in their conclusion. Even Lambert who condu- 
Сей these experiments had to confess later on that he was not 
sure whether his conclusions apply to all bilinguals or to only 
those people who had the reputation of being “good” biling- 
uals. As a matter of fact, the experiments of Lambert, Tucker 
and Mackey, mentioned in this context, were all done on chil- 
dren belonging to the upper class in society. It cannot there- 
fare be said that their conclusions will apply even to the 
children drawn from the lower and middle class families, 

Incidentally, the writer has wrongly attributed the experi- 
ment on the ten year old children of the French speaking 
community to ali three: Jones, Elizabeth Peal and Lambert. In 
fact, Jones was in no way associated with the experiments under 
reference. 

It would have been more appropriate if the writer had in 
passing dwlet on the factors which make a bilingual more 
intelligent than a monolingual. It can be said that a bilingual 
finds concept formation easier than does a monolingual. More- 
Over, the former possesses greater mental flexibility than the 
latter. Then in a bilingual situation the words exercise less con- 
trol over thought. Evans (1953) has rightly observed it is very 
difficult for a monolingual to free his thoughts from the 
tyranny of words but a bilingual is free from such bondage. 
I should like to add that a bilingual is not completely free from 
the bondage of words, although he is more free than а molin- 
gual in this respect. 

Dr. Srivastava Supports the view that bilingualism helps 
rather than hinders the development оѓ personality. Ordinarily 
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man in his study of the internal situation of America and also 
discussed at length by Christophersen. There is, therefore, little 
doubt that circumstances and not bilingualism are responsible 
for the birth of anomie. 

This, however, prompts one to pose a question. When it has 
been establisned that bilingualism is helpful and not detrimental 
in the development of personality, then why is it that the 
number of bilingual schools in а prosperous country like the 
USA is considerably small as has come to light from a recent 
survey conducted by Haugen (1970) ? 

Bilingualism cripples the creative abilities of human mind. 
Among propounders of this myth, mention has been made of 
Henry Sweet, Jesperson and Weinreich. Elucidating the causes 
for this Sweet has observed elsewhere that the process of learn- 
ing a language is a mechanical one and hence it hampers the 
originality and the critical bent of the mind (Sweet 1899). A 
distinguished sociolinguist has gone as far as to say that the 
bilinguals have compelled the languages for an unfortunate 
intercourse and therefore, it cannot be presumed that it has not 
harmed anyone or both of them (Fishman 1969). 

Dr. Srivastava in this context has brought before us a big 
contingent of renowned literatures brought up in the bilingual 
tradition of India and abroad. Nobody is born with a lang- 
uage. A nation may be said to have its language or languages 
but a language has no nationality. Christophersen has also 
remarked that none has a legal copyright over any language. 
Conrad, the famous English novelist was born in Poland with 
Polish as his mothertongue. Yet his creative output is a matter 
of envy even for the front-rank writers born in England. 

The examples as given by the writer are not all tenable. 
One wonders if Tulsidas can be seated in the same row of 
literary bilingualism as that of men like Nabokov, Beckett and 
Kafka. It is stated that the celebrated, writers in Brajbhasha 
were only those who did not use this language as their mother 
tongue. Did Surdas, the greatest poet in the language use 
a language other than Braj as his mothertongue.? 

If all the myths are taken together, it will appear that the 
group which has been most worried and agitated about the 
effects of bilingualism on intelligence, education and creativity 
is that of psychologists. And itis this group which has been 
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responsible for conducting most of the experiments and investi- 
gations in the subject. The underlying myth in all these experi- 
mentations seems to be that man by nature is monolingual and 
that bilingualism isa sign of abnormal freaks in his nature. 
Regarding the psychological researches and experimentations 
in the field of bilingualism, Fishman's objection seems to be 
very appropriate and indisputable. He says, these psychologists 
in spite of a large number of researches have so far failed to 
offer us any model of the nature, function and componential 
subtleties of bilingualism as they have done so admirably in 
the case of intelligence and learning. 

The writer has rightly linked the different languages or the 
different styles of a single language with different social roles, 
topics and cultural contexts and thereby stressed the impor- 
tance of sociolinguistics which has emerged asan intellectual 
revolution during the last decade. I once asked а neighbour in 
Banaras to tell me all the words that occur to him, associated 
with temple, court and cricket. It was found that majority of 
of the words uttered at the mention of ‘temple’ were Sanskrit 
words. Words related to the court were mostly those of Arabic 
and Persian whereas nearly all the words recalled in the con- 
text of cricket were drawn from the English vocabulary. Repla- 
cing ‘ball’ by ‘kanduk’ \Sanskrit) and ‘short-fine leg’? by choti- 
sundar tang’ will not do. It is evident that each context has its 
own tongue. Dr. Srivastava touches the core of Indian bilin- 
gualism when he says that the basis of grass root bilingualism 
is functional in approach and is the result of a need internal to 
its own social structure. 


Before winding up my discussion on myths, I would like to 
say that the list of myths as given by the writer is not exhaus- 
tive. There are other myths as well. The crowding and clash of 
myths in respect of а complicated subject like bilingualism is 
not a bad thing in itself. It is on the other hand indicative of a 
tension which promises to add much to our understanding of 
the subject in the near future. 

We now turn to the second part of {һе paper which deals 
with the salient features of Indian bilingualism in the national 
and societal contexts. 

The first distinctive feature of Indian bilingualism is stated 
in these words: “Indian bilingualism at the level of nation is a 
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resultant of two distinct Internal tendencies—nationism and 
nationalism." It is to be remembered in this context that only 
9.7% of the Indian population is bilingual. How is then the 
remaining 90% population going to meet its requirement of 
nationism and nationalism in the absence of bilingualism on 
the one hand and in the presence of hundreds of mother 
tongues on the other ? Shall we call them, according to the 
above criterion, anti-nationist and anti-nationalist ? It seems the 
writer in his attempt to wipeout myths got himself entangled 
in the task of making fresh myths. с 

Тһе way the word dominant has been used in the present 
paper has created fresh problems. ‘Dominant’ has a special 
connotation in the context of bilingualism as has been suggested 
by scholars like Lambert and Macnamara. Ordinarily, no 
individual or community can claim to have equal command 
over two or more than two languages. One of these languages 
will decidedly appear to be more convenient and this according 
to Lambert (1963) deserves to be called the dominant language. 
In this sense one language or the other is always dominant in 
the life of a bilingual person or community. From this point of 
view, the balanced form of bilingualism/multilingualism which 
Srivastava notices in India before the advent of the British is 
nothing but a blatant myth. 

Macnamara has suggested one more meaning of ‘dominant’. 
According to him, when in a bilingual situation both the 
languages are felt to be equally suitable for a person or a subject 
but only one of them tends to be used; itis called ‘dominant’. 
In this way the word ‘dominant’ smacks of competition or 
rivalry. Generally English in India is labled as dominant in this 
sense but it is forgotten here that the domain of the use of 
English is different from that of other Indian languages. 

In this context Christophersen's remark seems to have 
special relevance. He says, in order that a language is called 
dominant it is important that it is used in the daily life of a 
person or society. Can English be called dominant in this sense ? 
How many of the English knowing people brought up in the 
Indian bilingual tradition use English in their private and 
domestic life, in their kitchen and prayer room, in their conver- 
sation with parents and brothers, in a game like cards or 
kabaddi? English is used only for expressing the formal activities 
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of our external life and not the intimate aspects of our family 
life. The writer latter has contradicted his own statement. On 
the one hand he sees English in the role of a dominant language, 
on the other he realizes, “no Indian can control social situations 
only through English." If this is true, that cannot be true. 
When social situations in India cannot be controlled by English 
alone, why call it dominant then ? 

Discussing the features of the dominant language, Srivastava 
observes that its mothertongue speakers are not motivated to 
learn a second language; they are hardly bilinguals. Now, if 
English is considered to be a dominant language in India, its 
mothertongue speakers, according to the above criterion, 
should be under no obligation to learn any other language. 
But the writer has himself admitted later in this paper that no 
fewer than 47.697 of the English mothertongue Speakers are 
bilingual while the all India figure of bilingual speakers is even 
less than 10%. The two positions given by the writer contradict 
each other. If nearly half of the population of English mother 
tongue speakers is required to be bilingual; it goes against the 
nature and definition of ‘dominant’. It is interesting to note 
that both Pandit and Srivastava are unanimous so far as the 
above trait of ‘dominant’ is concerned. But while Srivastava 
considers English to be a dominant language, Pandit thinks this 
attribute is more appropriately deserved by Hindi. I should like 
to add that Hindi and English both are dominant in our 
country in one way or the other. It is surprising that Srivastava 
uses the epithets ‘national language’ and ‘official language’ for 
Hindi and lays stress on its national and nationist aspects, and 
yet he hesitates in using the word ‘dominant’ in respect of Hindi. 

Under the salient feature 3, it is stated that whenever a 
person of any linguistic group leaves his region for seeking 
fresh woods and settles in some other part of India, he generally 
retains his own language, culture and life-style. In my opinion 
this is not a true and complete picture of language maintenance 
in the context of Indian bilingualism. I wish to present my own 
case as an example; not as an eXception since there are 
thousands of families like the one I belong to, scattered in 
Delhi, U.P. and other parts of the country. - 

Only two generations back my grandparents lived in Punjab 
and spoke Panjabi, the language of the state. Nearly 100 years 
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ago, they migrated to Banaras in connection with silk business 
and settled here. And to day 1 am unable to speak Panjabi and 
so is every other member of my family. How did it happen ? 
The interesting thing is we have given up only the Panjabi 
language and not Panjabi culture. The Panjabi way of life, 
customs and eating habits still continue in my family. During 
marriage celebrations, women sing Panjabi folk songs like dohe, 
ghori, lambe and sitni, banne even though they are unable to 
understand their meaning. In a situation of quarrel the abuses 
exchanged are those of Panjabi. Most of the kinship terms used 
by us are also those of Panjabi i.e. gabru, bauti, piu, putter, 
didiora, pitiora. Many of the caste-oriented Panjabi rituals and 
religious observances like /ohri and Babe Lalu Jasrai are 
celebrated by us with enthusiasm and involvement. Why is it 
then that the Panjabi language alone has been given up ? 

Shall we say we gave up Panjabi and expressed our 
undivided loyalty to Hindi so as to win the confidence 
of and establish identity with the  Hindi-speaking local 
population ? 

This peculiarity of language maintenance is noticeable not 
only in the case of Panjabi but also in the case of other Indian 
languages. In south India, the districts of Travancore Cochin 
and Malabar, which were earlier part of the earstwhile Madras 
State, have now been merged in the state of Kerala. After 
merger, most of the Tamil speakers of these districts gave up 
Tamil in favour of the local language. Mysore is yet another 
case in point which was referred to by Sridhar in the Simla 
Workshop on Social Stratification and Language Behaviour. 
After the defeat of Tipu Sultan, many Marathi speakers who 
came there along with the Peshwa army, settled there. Even 
before the expiry of a hundred years their descendents gave up 
Marathi and adopted Kannad, the state language. 

In the discussion of the last distinctive feature it is said that 
the reason why the percentage of bilingual population is least 
in Hindi-Urdu-Panjabi belt is that the languages spoken in this 
region have higher functional value for cross-regional speech 
interaction. If an attempt is made to dive deeper it will appear 
that the main reason for the low percentage of bilingualism in 
this region is the low percentage of literacy. The two are found 
to be closely related in a multi-lingual state as is evident trom 
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the comparison of bilingualism and literacy in the Hindi-Urdu- 
Panjabi region: 








STATE Percentage of bilingualism Number of 
in the total population litarates 
per thousand 
Delhi 24.1 527 
Panjab 10.0 242 
Madhya Pradesh 8.2 171 
Bihar 7.3 184 
U.P. 4.4 176 
Rajasthan 2.5 152 





If the rate of literacy is high in Delhi, so is the rate of 
bilingualism. On the other hand, in Rajasthan the low percent- 
age of bilingualism is matched with the relatively low percent- 
age of literacy. 

It has been rightly said that the greater the functional value 
of a language, the less concerned its speakers are to learn a 
second language. The examples of Hindi and Russian have 
appropriately been given by the author. This Phenomenon has 
emerged even more prominently in Canada. There the Anglo- 
Canadian do not speak English. The ratio of bilinguals among 
French Canadian population is 50% while that among the 
Anglo-Canadian counterpart is merely 5%. In the French 
schools of Quebec the teaching of English starts in the V 
standard while in the English schools in the other states of 
Canada the teaching of French does not begin before the IX 
standard. This is only because in Canada and the neighbouring 
United States, English, because of the Anglo-Saxon influence 
in the region, has greater functional value than French. 

On the whole Dr. Srivastava's paper fills a gap in an other- 
wise neglected area of research in our country, although it is 
difficult to agree with him in respect of several of the ideas and 
propositions put forth by him. There cannot be à better 
laboratory than India for understanding the nature and process 
of bilingualism. But unfortunately sofar we did not have on 
our soil a Haugen or a Weinreich who could make this subject 
the centre of all his research activities and the sole object of 
his scholarly pursuit and deliberation. Here is a challenging 
field for our scholars and researchers. 


х 
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LANGUAGE PLANNING AND LANGUAGE 
DEVELOPMENT 


D. P. PATTANAYAK 


Language is a typically human phenomenon. In moving 
from the ‘natural being’ of animal existence to the ‘cultural 
being’ of human existence, language plays the decisive role. 
Language gives a sense of identity to an individual as well as a 
social group and in the process creates multiple identities.! The 
maintenance, merger, clash and change in identities based on 
and reflected in the language change has prompted linguists, 
philosophers, psychologists, sociologists, anthropologists and 
political scientists to study language in its multitarious dimen- 
sions. Since economic and societal planning have of necessity 
to take into account the context of planning, there is no 
wonder that worldwide attention has now been drawn towards 
language planning. 

Language is an asset and a primary instrument of human 
communication. However, language can become a problem and 
a barrier to communication, sometimes symbolically so, under 
conditions of multiplicity of ethnic groups, languages, dialects, 
styles, registers and scripts. They may lead to one or more of 
the following situations which necessitates language planning : 


(i) Mutually unintelligible languages, diaiects or scripts 
competing for supremacy or dominance. 

(ii) Mutually intelligible languages, dialects or scripts, 
a) threatening mutual identity, 
b) with mutually unfavourable attitudes. 

(iii) Existence of diglossia, triglossia or multiglossia. 

(iv) Existence of languages with dominant/minority rela- 
tionship with a national frontier. 
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(v) Social variables correlating with language use and 
creating communication zones. 

(vi) Official action in recognising official languages, distri- 
buting patronages for development of languages which 
may even have the remote implication of displacing or 
disturbing in reality or symbolically the existing do- 
mains of language use. 

(vii) Language used by the politicised elite to further the 
interests of a political or religious group. 

(viii) Language used by the controlling elite to retain their 
elitist privileges by restricting language use in educa- 
tion, administration and mass media. 


There is an urgent need for serious attention to language 
planning in a country like India. The following examples are 
illustrative of situations which demand the attention of educa- 
tionists and planners to the crucial importance of language in 
society. 

1. Sometimes back the Physics Department of the Aligarh 
University administered a standardised creativity test to the 
high achievers of the University. To their great surprise they 
found the result absolutely erratic. After hurried consultations 
among the scientists involved, it was decided to translate the 
test into Hindi-Urdu, the mothertongue of the students taking 
the test. It is only then that the test yielded the expected 
standard result.? 

2. А very significant programme, the preparation of a 
Bridge Course in Kannada, was undertaken by the Central 
Institute of Indian Languages some three years back. From 
experience and observation the Institute came to a few 
conclusions : 


1. Language teaching particularly that of teaching the 
mothertongue in the Indian schools is defective. 

2. What is taught in the name of language is literature. 

3. The teaching of literature is restricted to the teaching 
of ancient and medieval literature and seldom touches 
the contemporary. 

4. Even in literature more emphasis is given to teaching 
about literature than really teaching literary sensibility 
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and critical judgement. 

5. No atttention is paid to the teaching of different 
registers. 

6. As a result, there is a gap between the language attain- 
ment at the end of the school stage and the language 
requirement at the beginning of the college stage 


particularly when taught through their mothertongue 
medium. 


As a result of this the students cannot cope with their college 
studies. Some 900 students selected from three Universities of 
Karnataka were given a pre-test. A hundred-hour Bridge 
Course developed by the Institute was offered to an experimental 
group of about 400 students and a post-test given to all the 
900. It was established that the hypotheses suggested by the 
Institute were valid and that pending revision of the school 
curriculum the Bridge Course was of immediate necessity 
particularly in the context of switchover to the mothertongue 
medium at the University stage.’ 

3. In Nagaland there are 22 mutually unintelligible Naga 
languages of which 16 are recognised by the State Government. 
The language of communication among the people is Pidgin 
Naga, which is used even in the floor of the Assembly though 
not an officially recognised language. In the absence of an 
acceptable common language, the State Government has adop- 
ted English as the State language.! This has not only created a 
wide gulf among the elite and the masses of people, but also 
deprived the common man from effectively participating in the 
process of governance of the State. 

4. The widespread radio network in the country has shrink- 
ed distances. The growing television network has the potential 
of revolutionising communication in a very short time. How- 
ever, out of the 1652 mothertongues of the country broadcasting 
is not done even in 150. Broadcasting in languages other 
than the 15 major languages is meant mostly either for enter- 
tainment or for purposes catering to peripheral interest of the 
listeners. The television is much more restricted in the coverage. 
Under these circumstances, inspite of all the outer-trappings, 
the message broadcast over the mass media reaches a very 
restricted audience.9 A study of the language of newspapers 
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and that of the film is bound to reinforce the above conclusion. 

5. Illiteracy is a major problem of the country. Out of 800 
million illiterates in the world, India is credited to have 400 
million. If in eradicating illiteracy the intention is to move 
from a ‘culture of silence’ to а culture of thinking participa- 
tion and the emphasis is on the creation of an intelligent 
task force for economic and industrial development then 
urgent and bold steps need to be taken in this area. Literacy 
in a multilingual country poses major challenges. First of 
all, literacy material must be based on the expressed needs of 
a people." Secondly, the language of literacy has to be deter- 
mined keeping in view the various contexts of language use and 
strategies linking the languages of literacy with that of educa- 
tion and administration. 

It would thus be quite clear that whether it is in the field of 
language use in education, language use in administration or in 
mass media, there is a constant need to weigh alternatives and 
plan action. The examples cited above are as true of any multi- 
lingual country as they are of India. Such examples not only 
establish the necessity for language planning, but also the need 
to analyse its process апа product. 

Before talking about language planning, one must under- 
stand the motivation and mechanisms of planning. Planning is 
not merely a catalogue of resources and the organisation and 
mobilization of these resources to reach a certain defined goal. 
Since the technocrat is seldom the decision maker, it is import- 
ant that the planner provides alternatives and options of 
resources utilisation to reach the goal. Once the options are 
given, the goal is stated and the strategies are spelled out the 
politician-decision maker can take a decision. 

The two aims of planning are growth promotion and 
environment ameleoration. Here environment is not used 
merely in the physical ecological sense, but is used in the sense 
of socio-cultural context of the individuals in society. It is most 
unfortunate that the pre-occupation with economies as the only 
discipline of concern of planning blinded the planners to its 
equally important second aspect of planning. 

Those who are obsessed with growth and economic develop- 
ment take the social and cultural imperatives for granted. Like 

the textbook and laboratory controlled experiments, where all 
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other conditions being equal a certain conclusion flows out of 
it, the economic planner takes the context of planning for 
granted and concentrates on the economic planning. He forgets 
that in actual life all other conditions seldom remain equal and 
that the context in which social problems are nurtured are as 
important as the problems themselves. Planning is not merely 
a balance sheet of inputs and outputs. That input output state- 
ments of growth have to be checked against cost benefit to the 
society, need to be emphasised more if planning is not to defeat 
its own purpose. 

Language planning does not merely entail drawing a list of 
mothertongues spoken in a defined territory, nor does it merely 
mean listing of their actual and desired domains of use. 
Whether in a unilingual or in a plurilingual society, language 
planning is essential to deal with such problems of dialect, 
language standard, development, attitudes, prejudice and pride, 
etc. In short, all aspects of language development and the con- 
texts of language use are areas of concern of a language planner. 

It would be much more meaningful and sensible to talk of 
relatively unitary and pluralistic societies, as the great divide 
seems to be unitary and pluralistic rather than developed and 
developing in the context. In pluralistic societies choices, 
options and alternatives are imperatives of planning, as the 
basis of pluralism is transparent and easily manipulated. 

Speaking of language development Khubchandani* offers 
the following framework which accepts the distinction between 
developed and undeveloped languages : 











Dimension Developed Undeveloped 
Language Language 
SS SSS T z 

Range of Wide Sometimes Limited to a region 

‘communication multinational 

Ecological Spoken by dominant Spoken by dominant 

status majorities minorities 

Domains of use All Restricted as with 
vernaculars 

Writing system Present May not be present 

Literary status With literary traditions Colloquial, bazar 
languages 

Social prestige Standard language, Non standard or sub 


acceptable to the elite standard: siangs, hybrids 
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This is too simplistic a model. Following this one can argue 
that the major (scheduled) languages of India are both devel- 
Oped and under-developed and they are neither developed nor 
under-developed. One can say that barring their restricted 
domain of use they fulfil all the criteria of developed language. 
At the same time looking at the situation from national and 
international perspective one can say that being diglossic they 
have all the features of undeveloped language. One can also go 
a step forward and argue that the languages of Asia and 
Аїтїса are undeveloped, whereas in Latin America the major 
language is developed and the minority (such as Indian) 
languages are undeveloped. If one takes the case of English 
alone, this scheme will lead to untenable conclusions. Actually 
such schematic presentation conceals and confuses issues rather 
than clarifies them. 

Ferguson's criteria? of a developed language, intertranslat- 
ability with languages in the industrial society, is ethnocentric. 
One may wish to give the benefit of doubt by saying that the 
industrial society probably has developed the most varied 
registers of the language used. But, in the agricultural society 
certain contemplative disciplines have flourished which may 
not have found place in the industrial Society. In any case, 
there is no reason why value judgment about a Society need 
be bodily transferred into the discussion of language use with- 
out estabishing its relevance to such discussions. 

What then is language development ? Can a language be 
developed by a language planning society ? One popular notion 
of a developed language is its antiquity. Languages which are 
older are generally considered more developed. Scholars of 
history of language and literature in all Indian languages 
usually devote considerable Space and time to this aspect of the 
question. Another popular notion is linked with the availability 
of creative literature in a language. Thus, a quarrel whether 
Bengali or Tamil is more developed has resulted in a lot of 
unproductive debate. A corollary of this stand is the rejection 
of spoken languages as languages and give them grudging 
recognition as dialects. Scholars have even gone to the extent 
of saying that Saora has only 700 words, and therefore it does 


not deserve the status of a language, thus putting the premium 
on the vocabulary. 
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Presentation of a norm or standard where competing variet- 
ies of a language exist is a primary step in language development. 
This can be achieved by standardising spelling, writing gramm- 
ars, dictionaries, textbooks, etc. Developing a script for non- 
literate languages forms legitimate concern of language 
development efforts. Increasing the domain of use of a language 
is another major concern of language development. This is 
best achieved by promoting new registral writing, creating 
technical terminology and encouraging translation etc. In a 
multilingual society, allocation of domains of use to each 
language and ensuring its increased or decreased use for specific 
domains forms part of the study of language development. 
Language planning agencies endowed with sufficient technical 
expertise, and executive power can certainly do a great deal to 
influence language development, and through planning, help 
reduce conflict and tension. 

The problems in a linguistically plural society are complex, 
the options are competitive and the goal is difficult to perceive 
because of the volatile nature of the context of language use. 
It must be understood that no language or culture group is 
absolutely unitary or monolithic in nature. For example, all 
persons speaking English do neither speak a uniform language 
nor do they share a single culture. Even all English speakers 
in England or America cannot be so classified. Communication 
facilities, ethnicity, religious grouping, uneven opportunities 
leading to uneven education and cultural development are 
some of the parameters which account for regional linguistic 
difference even where a single language is dominant. 

In the past linguists assumed a uniform and invariant 
structure of language. At the present moment it is generally 
accepted that the speech matrix of a community is constituted 
of varieties of the language. These are generally treated under 
rubrics of style, register, dialect, sociolect, etc. While in a 
single dominant language society the different varieties tend to 
have specialised functions, in a multilingual society, in addition 
to varieties of mothertongue one or more other languages 
share the communicative domain. f 

When there are people using different languages and diffe- 
rent varieties of a language, it is natural that they develop 
certain attitudes towards each other. These attitudes indicate 
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social ranking and relative status of groups and also intergroup 
cohesiveness or lack of it within a broad framework. Each 
person considers his language to be the paragon of beauty and 
sweet sounding of all. The neighbour's language usually comes 
in for a drubbing. The neighbour with whom one comes in 
constant communication, competes for socio-economic advan- 
tages, trades and establishes other societal relationship naturally 
exerts a lot of linguistic influence. The nature of this influence 
depends on many factors, the important being the political 
economic power of the communities concerned. 

A Telugu speaker calls Tamil by the given name ‘Arava’, 
meaning ‘sound not sweet to hear’. The neighbour's language 
is described in many languages as the sound of pebbles in a tin 
drum or sounds coming from a mouth filled with pan. One's 
own language is like peeled sweet banana, sweet as sugar and 
like nectar. When so expressed the unconscious feelings are 
expressed as conscious attitudes. The epithet of Deva Bhasha 
"language of the gods' brought out the retort from the 
Maharashtra saint poet, ‘If Sanskrit is the language of gods, 
is Prakrit the language of thieves?’ All such overt attitudinal 
statements are grists in the mill of the linguist and the language 
planner. 

The above attitudes are not strictly confined to interlingual 
relationships. Attitudes of dialect speakers of one language 
towards each other may result either in consolidation and 
standardization of the language or separation and split of a 
language. The notion of dialect may or may not have a 
pejorative connotation for the standard language speaker, but 
for the dialect speaker it is related to local pride. Any effort at 
standardisation must take this factor of local pride into con- 
sideration. A study of dialects of Hindi in India alone will 
provide examples of both consolidation and separation. 

As attitudes towards others’ language have serious 
sociolinguistic implications, so has one’s attitude towards one’s 
own language. A derogatory attitude ora sense of deficiency 
towards one’s own language results in the looking for an 
external standard, acceptance ofa culture language or even 
language loss. The Canadian French speakers looking towards 
Parisian French, the Caribbean Hindispeaker, the Ceylonese 

Tamil speaker and the Malayalee settlers in Hong Kong looking 
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towards India, for standards is the result of a feeling of defi- 
ciency by the speakers of thoselanguages outside their homeland. 
Non-literate minority languages adopting a dominant language 
for almost all purposes other than home use, as in the case of 
Kannada for Tulu, Kodagu and Marathi or Kannada for 
Konkani in India, are examples of culture languages. Examples 
ofloss of language due to weakened loyalty can be found 
almost in all parts of the world. In India various tribal 
languages which are lost because of the modernising thrust of 
various dominant languages may be taken as examples. 

Sometimes loyalty towards one's own language is shaken 
due to induced circumstances. For example, the steam roller 
publicity in favour of American white English and standard is 
responsible not only for the lack of confidence in the native 
black and brown speakers of English about the standard of 
their mothertongue in the USA itself, but also for the lack of 
faith of the non-English world in Asia and Africa iu the non- 
white speakers including native speakers of English of Latin 
American origin in the USA as class room models. 

As would be clear by now, although language planning in 
some form is needed in all societies the need for it is greater in 
a multilingual society where the problem of communication is 
complex and confronts the speaker with multiple options. 
Linguists have conceived of primary, secondary and tertiary 
speech communities on the basis of communicatory situations 
linking the National language with the secondary and the 
International language with the tertiary. But such a simplified 
model is inadequate to explain the situation in multilingual 
societies їп generaland Indian situation in particular. Take 
for example, a group of Dravidian and Munda language 
speakers using a common code, Desia, for communication, 
which is a dialect of Oriya, an Indo-Aryan language. Oriya as 
a language has dialects which shade off into Marathi, Hindi 
or Bengali. If one measures the country in any direction on a 
straight line with points at short intervals, it will be quite evident 
that there is break in communication only at the extreme 
points of the scale. Viewed from one angle, there is ‘partial 
understanding’ among contiguous speech communities 1n India, 
viewed from the other, there is Switzerland like tertiary speech 
communities among whom interpreters are needed as there is 
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no understanding. But what is of real interest, the process of 
creation and change of primary language loyalties, the process 
of a group transcending the primordial linguistic loyalty 
through intermediary change of identities and developing larger 
loyalties and identities, sub-national or national, is concealed 
in these simplified models. Because of ethnic cohesiveness and 
consequent density in communication, at the intermediate 
contiguous points even languages belonging to two different 
families are found to share a common grammar. Gumperz!! 
has pointed out that the bilinguals in the border of Maharashtra 
and Karnataka operate with a single grammer and move from 
one language to the other through a set of transformation rules. 
Itis not always that a third language is used as a common 
code. In the cases of Konkani: Marathi, Tulu : Kannada, the 
former has adopted the later as culture languages, thus 
allocating the culture language the domain of formal communi- 
cation. This also calls fora re-examination of notions like 
national language, George Puttenham's comment? “After a 
speech is fully fashioned to the common understanding, and 
accepted by consent of a whole country and nation, it is called 
a language” is a poor definition both of nation and of language. 
In a nation like India, where there are languages of all India 
importance, languages of regional importance and languages of 
local importance, all the 1652 mothertongues, listed by the 
Census are national languages. This includes the so called ` 
foreign mothertongues which have become part of the national 
cultural heritage of the country. It must be understood in this 
connection that ‘nation’ is a political concept. A political entity 
becoming a nation faces the challenge of developing a sense of 
nationalism among all the people inhabiting it. If already a 
majority of people have imbibed the spirit of nationalism, the 
task is to persuade the minority to accept the national goals 
set by the majority. In a nation inhabited by people of diverse 
ethnicity and language without a dominant group, a national 
outlook has to emerge through consensus. This requires 
coherence between the local group needs and national needs, 
between  micro-planning and macro-planning, and between 
economic development and political development. In short, it 
requires coherence between economic development through plan- 
ning and socio-political context for such developmentalplanning. 
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The ‘sons of soil theory’ as propounded in different regions 
of India has to be viewed in this general perspective. In fact, 
this phenomenon is not peculiar to India. The demands of the 
French in Canada, the Tamil in Sri Lanka, the Bengalis in the 
erstwhile Pakistan, the Flemings in Belgium, the various ethnic 
groups in Phillipines, UK, USA and even in the USSR for 
equal national importance and equal share in development can 
be subsumed under this rubric. Such theories arise out of micro- 
planning at its narrowest application and is anti-national in 
both approach and content. India as a nation can be viewed as 
constituting a single soil, Maharashtra or Tamil Nadu may be 
viewed as disparate entities and independent soils. Within 
Maharashtra, Vidarbha and Marathwada claim independent 
soil status, whereas Marathas, not to speak of the backward 
classes, are not even given equal treatment with Brahmins in 
the same soil. Under these circumstances ‘sons of soil’ is not 
only a pernicious doctrine, but any planning based only on 
such considerations without reference to macro-planning is 
bound to defeat the very purpose of planning. Those who plead 
for sons of soil theory, often due to lack of perspective, draw 
strength and support from notions such as situation-bound 
language planning.!? 

In a nation state with pluri-lingual society, it is important 
to be aware of the local needs as well as the national needs. 
Exclusive concern either with the dominant or the minority 
without reference to the other is bound to hurt both and 
destroy the society. Neighbourhood is important and of 
immediate relevance to all; but extension of the neighbourhood 
or at least the awareness of its extended frontiers so as to reach 
out to the national frontiers is of equal importance from the 
point of view of the existence of a nation. If there is no 
coherence between a speech area anda language area then it 
is bound to create conflict. Language planning and lauguage 
development, to be effective, must have the twin focus on micro 
and macro level needs, aspirations and resources. 

The western view is linear and binary whereas the eastern 
is cyclical and spiral. However, the westernised eastern elites 
who are in charge of planning follow essentially the western 
world view. That is why, all language problems reduce to binary 
oppositions such as English:Hindi, Hindi:Uudu, Hindi:Indian 
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languages, etc. and all integrative solutions elude them. 

Unity in diversity is so worn out through constant use that 
it is often rejected as a cliche. And yet if language planning is 
to be achieved without coersion in a multilingual, multi-ethnic 
society, it has to be viewed in the grand design offered by 
Gandhi in his concept of the ‘oceanic circle’, In. this structure, 
composed of innumerable speech communities, “life will not be 
a pyramid with the apex sustained by the bottom. But it will be 
an oceanic circle whose centre will be the individual", always 
ready to defend and enrich his mothertongue, each speech 
community ready to defend and enrich the standard, the super- 
posed or the culture language, each such group ready to defend, 
enrich and sacrifice for the regional dominant language and 
the latter ready to defend, enrich and sacrifice for the link 
language, national language or language and languages of 
national and international integration, “till at least the whole 
becomes one life composed of individuals, never aggressive in 
arrogance, but ever humble, sharing the majesty of the oceanic 
circle of which they are integral unit.” 
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THE NEED FOR A CLEAR-CUT 
LANGUAGE POLICY 


R.M. BAKAYA 


The organisers of the symposium invited comments on the 
papers from experts and from *'those interested in the subject”. 
At the very outset I should like to say that I belong to the 
latter category. 

1 have read Dr. Pattanayak's paper with great interest. I 
think he makes several very important points in it, but I only 
wish he were more explicit—at least as far as the problem 
concerns this country, I would like to react to what he has 
said and what—in my opinion—he has left unsaid, or not said 
explicitly enough. 

1. Language planning and language development imply first 
of all a language policy—on which the planning and development 
can be based. Years before we became an independent country 
this question had engaged the attention of the national leaders 
—especially of Gandhiji and Jawaharlal Nehru. The policy 
that was then evolved can be summarised as follows: (i) recogni- 
tion of the mothertongue as the best vehicle to reach the 
masses and overcome mass illiteracy: (ii) recognition of the 
need for a common link language for the purposes of communi- 
cation between the various linguistic communities in the 
country—during the pre-independence days it was generally 
agreed to have “Hindustani” as the link language;? (iii) recogni- 
tion of the need to bring the literary language—Hindi or 
Hindustani—nearer the spoken language, to reach the widest 
masses of the people;? (iv) recognition of the need of an inter- 
national language for communication with the outside world 
and for acquiring the advanced knowledge of modern science; 
this role was to be played primarily by English, but not solely 
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by it) Gandhiji pleaded also for the retention of both the 
Nagari and Persian scripts for Hindustani, and this was accepted 
by the Hindustani Prachar Sabha.5 

Later, unfortunately, under the stress of the partition of the 
country and the communal riots which forced masses of Hindus, 
Muslims and Sikbs to leave their home provinces and migrate 
to far-off areas, some of the above policies on the language 
question were modified. Thus the Indian Constitution named 
Hindi written in Devanagri script alone as the official language 
of the Centre. However, the basic principle of policy on the 
language question was the principle of solving it in a manner 
that would allow the largest number of our people to get 
education and participate in the affairs of the country. The 
development of any one language was not looked upon as a 
threat to the development of others, but it was accepted that 
each language must help the others to grow and develop on the 
basis of equality. 

2. The “situations” resulting from the existence of several 
languages in a single country necessitate language planning, as 
Dr. Pattanayak says. He enumerates eight such "situations". 
Most of them are real; however, nearly all the “situations” 
listed by Dr. Pattanayak bear a negative character. І think 
there can be another such "situation"—the recognition of the 
equality of all languages and the principle that each language 
must help the others to grow and develop. 

The examples given in. Dr. Pattanayak's paper effectively 
illustrate some of the situations. The Aligarh University instance 
shows that the best medium of instruction is the mothertongue. 
[ entirely agree with the conclusions arrived at by the Central 
Institute of Indian Languages regarding the defects in the 
teaching of languages, including the mothertongue. The bridge 
course for students of colleges is a very good suggestion. 
However, the main thing is to improve the teaching of languages 
in our schools. 

The example of the Nagaland languages reminded me of my 
own experience in a Sovict sanatorium many years ago, where 
I found some of the inmates from Dagestan talking to each 
other in Russian. On my asking why they did not use their own 
language, I was told that in the comparatively small territory 
of this Autonomous Repulic of the RSFSR (total population in 
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1967 was 1,361,000) such a large number of languages were 
Spoken that the Dagestanis could understand each other only 
when they spoke in Russian! However, this—unlike the example 
of Nagaland, where English is the official language—does not 
create any gulf between the different sections of the population, 
as Russian is a compulsory second language in all Soviet 
schools. 

As far as the press, radio, television and other mass media 
are concerned, the fact is that in India they do not reach out 
to thousands of villages, and in the towns too are not within 
the reach of the mass of the people. Here perhaps language is 
not the most important hurdle, for even if the 15 major 
languages are used (as Dr. Pattanayak acknowledges), the vast 
majority of the population of the country could not be reached 
through these languages. The main impediments are poverty 
and illiteracy. 

Illiteracy in the country is a great curse. 1 do not understand 
why Dr. Pattanayak feels that “the language of literacy has to 
be determined". Perhaps one of the main reasons for illiteracy 
in India is the neglect of the mothertongues of a large number 
of the population. 

3. I may be permitted here to refer to the experience of the 
USSR. This I do for two main reason. Firstly, there is no other 
country in the world comparable to India in its size and its 
multilingual character. Secondly, in no other country of the 
world has language planning and language development been 
done on a scale even remotely equal to that of the USSR during 
the years since the Revolution." In India we just cannot afford 
to overlook the experience—both theoretical and practical—of 
language planning and language construction in the Soviet 
Union. One of the main planks of the language policy of the 
founders of the Soviet state was the principle of equality of all 
languages and debunking of the idea of a prestige language, or 
even an obligatory State language? I am not suggesting, of 
course, the uncritical acceptance of Soviet experience. However, 
we can hardly talk of language planning and language develop- 
ment if we remain ignorant of this experience. That this 
experience is of great relevance to us is shown by the fact that 
Shri S.G. Barve, late Secretary of the Official Language Com- 
mission, visited the USSR and wrote about the successful 
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Soviet attempt at tackling the language problem.? 

4, Dr. Pattanayak has discussed in some detail the question 
of “developed” and “undeveloped” languages. The very division 
of languages into such groups is questioned by many modern 
linguists. The idea that there are concepts which cannot be 
translated into certain languages because they are not 
“developed” enough is contested by Soviet linguists, who 
have perhaps more experience of living and working in a 
multilingual country—which was supposed to have scores of 
“undeveloped”? languages—than the linguists of any other 
country. 

5. While discussing attitudes of different language speakers, 
the main questions in India, in my view, is not that “each 
person considers his language to be the paragon of beauty and 
sweet sounding of all". Unfortunately, the small but all- 
influential ruling elite in India considers that only English 
possesses all the positive virtues and that Indian languages are 
somehow inferior to it. This placing of English on a prestige 
pedestal and devaluing of Indian languages is something that 
should draw the attention of our language planners. It is this 
attitude that has created a gulf between the 2 per cent of the 
English-educated elite of the country and the 98 per cent of 
other people—a gulf that is deeper and wider than any that 
exists between the elite and the common people of any other 
country of the world. 

I think one of the main objectives of language planning and 
development should be to demolish this Chinese Wall that 
separates the 98 per cent of the common people of India from 
the 2 per cent of the ruling elite. 

6. Dr. Pattanayak ends his paper with a quotation from 
Gandhij. I wish he had also given the source. Without 
questioning its authenticity, I must say that the language of 
the quotation is most untypical of Gandhiji's language, and of 
his ideas on the language problem, on which he wrote and 
spoke very extensively. А 

While agreeing with Dr. Pattanayak that micro-planning 
must submit to macro-planning, Ї do not think there is any 
need to talk of *sacrifice" on the part of the smaller language 
groups for the larger groups. It is quite possible for various 
languages not only to co-exist in our country, but even assist 
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each other in various ways. That, in my view is what one means 
by “unity in diversity". It is towards such unity that our lan- 
guage planning and language development should be directed. 


NOTES AND REFERENCES 


Both Gandhiji and Jawaharlal Nehru have said much on this 
question. However, one quotation should suffice: ‘‘Our great 
provincial languages аге no dialects or vernaculars, as the ignorant 
sometimes call them. They are ancient languages with a rich 
inheritance, each spoken by millions of persons, each tied up 
inextricably with the life and culture and ideas of the masses as 
well as of the upper classes. It is axiomatic that the masses can only 
grow educationally through the medium of their own language. 
Therefore, it is inevitable that we lay stress on the provincial 
languages and carry on most of our work through them. The use 
of any other language will result in isolating the educated few from 
the masses and retarding the growth of the people...Our system of 
education and public work must, therefore, be based on the 
provincial languages." (Jawaharlal Nehru, The Question of 
Language, July 25, 1937. In The Unity, of India, Collected Writings 
1937-1940, Lindsay Drummond, 1942, pp. 243-244.) 


. “The only possible all-India language is Hindustani. Already it is 


spoken by a hundred and twenty millions and partly understood by 
scores of millions of others. Even those who do not know it at all 
at present can learn it far more easily than a foreign language. 
There are many common words in all the languages of India, but 
what is far more important is the common cultural background of 
these languages, the similarity of ideas, and the many linguistic 
affinities. This makes it relatively easy for an: Indian to learn 
another Indian language." (Ibid, p. 244.) 


. Gandhiji said, “If we leave aside the communal approach and 


consider the question in a scientific spirit, we shall arrive at the 
conclusion that our interest lies in making Hindustani our national 
language. This Hindustani should neither be Sanskritized Hindi 
nor Persianized Urdu, but a happy combination of both. It should 
also freely admit words wherever necessary from the different 
regional Janguages, as also assimilate words from foreign languages, 
provided they can mix well and easily with our national language.” 
(Harijan, October 12, 1947.) 

But Gandhiji’s exhortation was soon forgotten and in the period 
following independence there seemed to be a studied attempt at 
divorcing the written language from the spoken. Balraj Sahni, who 
had an extremely perceptive understanding of our language 
problem, once quoted Johny Walker imitating All-India Radio, 
"Ab ap Akashvani se samacharon me Hindi sunenge'' (instead of 
“Hindi me samachar ѕипепре”). 
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"English will inevitably remain an important language for us 
because of our past associations and because of its present 
importance in the world. It will be the principal medium for us to 
communicate with the outside world, though I hope it will not be 
the only medium for this purpose. I think we should cultivate 
other foreign languages also, such as French, German, Russian, 
Spanish, Italian, Chinese, and Japanese. But Enelish cannot 


develop into an all India language, known by millions.” (Nehru, 
op. cit , p. 244.) 


. The Hindustani Prachar Sabha defined Hindustani as follows: 


“Hindustani is the language which is spoken, understood and used 
by both Hindus and Muslims in cities and villages in North India, 
and which is written and read in both the Nagari and Persian 
scripts, and whose literary forms are recognised today as Hindi 
and Urdu.” (Gandhiji, quoted in a press report, dated January 12, 
1945. See Gandhi M.K., (1965), Our Language Problem, Bharatiya 
Vidya Bhavan, p. 77.) 

In their very interesting book “Yazyk i natsiya” (Language and 
Nation) the Soviet linguists Baziev and Isaev say, “On the 
comparatively small territory of Dagestan are concentrated nearly 
30 languages, constituting almost one-fourth the number of all the 
languages of the USSR”. (Baziev A.I. and M.I. Isaev, (1973) 
Yazyk I Natsiya, "Nauka", Moscow, p. 68.) 

“Language construction in the Soviet Union constituted the 
spectacular programme for educating the formerly backward 
peoples with the wide use of their native languages, which gave 
rise to the need for the complex solution of numerous scientific and 
organisational, financial and economic, cultural and educational, 
language and theoretical problems of immense social, scientific and 
practical importance... The Soviet state financed language construc- 
tion very generously. Over 50 peoples who had no written form of 
language received this form for their national languages. This 
number is larger than the number of written languages created in 
Europe in all history...In 1913 the Kirghiz people had no written 
language—it was created for them in 1924. In 1971 over 450 books 
with an overall print of 3,824,000 copies were published in 
Kirghizian. In the Yakut language, which is spoken by just 296,000 
people, 114 books were published in 197] with an overall print of 
1,035,000 copies. In 1914-15 school year the Ukrainian language was 
not used in the middle and higher secondary schools in the Ukraine, 
There were 196.800 students in the higher educational establish- 
ments of the Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic in 1950, where 
they were mainly taught in Ukrainian; in the 1970-71 school year 
there were 806,600 students at the 138 higher schools in the 
Ukraine, most of whom studied ia Ukrainian. In 1970 there were 
published in the Uzbek, Kazakh Tajik, Kirghiz and Turkmenian 
languages 105 scientific, social-political and literary journals and 
other periodical publications with an overall annual circulation of 
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11,682,000 copies and 394 newspapers with a total circulation of 
1,052 million copies." Desheriev Yu. D., (1975). Ways of Develop- 
ment of Sociolinguistics in Conditions of the Scientific and 
Technological Revolution, Journal of the School of Languages, JNU, 
Monsoon. 

One may add here that though the Kirghizian language acquired 
an alphabet as late as 1924, it has already produced such rencwned 
writers as Chingiz Aitmatov, whose works have been translated not 
only into Russian and many languages of the USSR, but also of 
several languages in other countries of the world. 

. “Russian is a great and mighty language, the liberals tell us...That 
is all true, gentlemen, we say in reply to the liberals. We know 
better than you do that the language of Turgenev, Tolstoy 
Dobrolyubov and Chernyshevsky is a great and mighty one. We 
desire more than you do that the closest possible intercourse and 
fraternal unity should be established between the oppressed classes 
of all nations that inhabit Russia, without any discrimination. And 
we, of course, are in favour of every inhabitant of Russia having 
the opportunity to learn the great Russian language. 

“What we do not want is the element of coercion We do not 
want to have people driven into paradise with a cudgel; for no 
matter how many phrases about ‘culture’ you may utter, a 
compulsory official language involves coercion, the use of the 
cudgel... 

“That is why the Russian Marxists say that there must be ло 
compulsory official language, that the population must be provided 

' with schools where teaching will be carried on in all the local 
languages, that a fundamental law must be introduced in tbe 
constitution declaring invalid all privileges of any nation and all 
violations of the rights of national minorities.” (Lenin V.I. Is a 
Compulsory Official Language Needed?, Proletarskaya Pravda, 
No. 14 (32), January 18, 1914. 

Lest it might be thought that this stand (Lenin wrote the article 
nearly four years before the Revolution of November 1917) was 
later modified, we may quote here from Baziev and Isaev: ''The 
term ‘language of inter-nationality communication’ (of. ‘link 
language'—R.M.B.) denotes a concrete phenomenon—the use of 
one language as a means of exchange of information between 
different peoples. In scientific and socio-political literature this 
term is usually used for the Russian language. This term does not 
denote any legal privileges for a language. As is known, the 
languages as wellas the peoples of our country have absolutely 
equal rights. The principle of equality of peoples has been inscribed 
in our Constitution of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics with 
{һе utmost clarity. In complete accordance with the Constitution 
the equal status of all languages is noted in the programme of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union: *To ensure in the future also 

the free development of the languages of the peoples of the USSR, 
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complete freedom for every citizen of the USSR to speak, bring up 
and educate his children in any language, without allowing any 
privileges, limitations or coercion in the use of one language or the 
other." (Baziev and Isaev, op. cit., p. 208.) 

“As against the policies previously followed with reference to the 
languages and cultures of the nationalities other than the Russian, 
it would appear that since the Revolution of 1917 very liberal and 
progressive policies have been followed and a great deal has been 
done for the development of the backward languages and for 
the encouragement of literary and other cultural expressions 
of the different nationalities, besides the mere expansion of 
education in all these territories." (Barve S.G., quoted by S. Mohan 
Kumaramangalam. India’s Language, Crisis (1965), Madras, : New 
Century Book House, p. 118.) 

The American Linguist Hall says. *Many so-called ‘primitive’ 
languages, as shown by the investigations of Whorf and others, 
have grammatical structures which symbolize other and just as 
important contrasts in the world around us as do the structures of 
our ‘languages of civilization." When a widely-read weekly refers to 
Hindi as ‘a relatively primitive language, sadly deficient in scientific 
and technical vocabulary, its editors are simply revealing their 
ignorance and reliance on folkloristic value-judgments, which 
have no place in either scientific or popular discussion of the 
differences among languages." Hall, Robert A. Jr. (1969), Introduc- 
tory Linguistics, (Indian Ed.), Motilal Banarsidas, p. 469. (According 
to L.S. Barkhudarov, Hall had the American weekly “Newsweek” 
in mind.) 


. **...the practical experience of language development in the USSR 


has given the most resounding rebuff to the concept of untranslata- 
bility when used in relation to the so-called ‘primitive’ and 
‘advanced’ languages, and proved the complete unsoundness of 
such a division of languages.” (Barkhudaroy, ор. cit., p. 24. 


ON LANGUAGE PLANNING IN INDIA 


S.C. BHATIA 


1.0 Dr. D.P. Pattanayak's paper provides a very insightful 
framework to the subject of language planning in India. 
Dr. Pattanayak has shown a sharp awareness of the complexity 
of the problem and has made very appropriate suggestions with 
regard to the decision-making process in this respect. Language 
planning has become an important subject in view of the 
nature of language use in education, administration and mass 
media. In a multilingual country like India, an exercise in lang- 
uage planning has to accord due significance to the question of 
choices or alternatives available and their relative incidence. 
Problems arise from both within the language (the presence of 
dialect and standard forms) and the attitudes toward a lan- 
guage/languages. 

2.0 I want to restrict my comments to Dr. Pattanayak’s 
emphasis on an integrated approach to the micro and macro- 
views on language planning. This note is more in the nature of 
an elaboration of the areas of language use that the approach 
seeks to manipulate. While micro-planning assumes added 
importance in the context of the multiplicity of languages, the 
central singnificance of macro-planning cannot be discounted. 
All micro-planning with regard to language use must be in 
relation and adjusted to the framework of macro-planning. The 
national goals must be given supreme importance; yet the 
national goals should be arising from within an understanding 
of the micro-needs, I would like to voice an Opinion that micro- 
planning in India has often tended to assume the role of the 
macro. Often language manipulation efforts initiated at the 
local level assume an all-India significance; this has resulted in 
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hasty adjustments in terms of political assurances to soothe 
hard feelings in certain quarters. 

3.0 I would like to suggest that an integration between the 
micro and the macro-needs can be achieved only when national 
goals are clearly defined and efficiently sought for. In a multi- 
lingual country like India, itis essential to know if we are 
committed to an equal development of all languages in both 
their ‘formal’ and ‘informal’ domains of use. 1 am aware that 
the formal-informal distinction is general in nature; I would 
prefer this to a listing of the various domains of language use. 
The formal domains of language use consist of such uses as in 
education, administration, mass media, etc.; while the informal 
domains of language use are in interpersonal relationships in 
a social group. Language planning efforts are directly related 
to the formal domains of language use; yet it needs to be 
recognised that governmental or voluntary action in the form 
of preferences for a particular language/languages in the formal 
domains of use is likely to influence the language use in the 
informal domains. Manpower mobility from language-bound 
regions to metropolitan areas or new townships (such as Bhilai 
and Durgapur) resulted in further restrictions on the scope of 
Janguage use in informal domains; a kind of lingua franca is 
fast becoming the medium of communication in most interper- 
sonal relationships. However, the family domain is well-prot- 
ected so far as the use of the mothertongue is connected. 

40 The Central and the State Governments have been 
initiating action in the growing use of Hindi and other regional 
languages in the formal domains of use. This action is geared 
to the preparation of manuals and dictionaries, training of 
personnel, and a growing use of language in education, admi- 
nistration and mass media. Extensive work continues to be 
done in the field of preparation of new terminology, transla- 
tions, and in promoting creative writing. Developmental and 
planned efforts of this kind are intended to extend the use of 
the language of the area from its informal domains of use 
within the reach of the people in a particular region. А 

5.0 Consequent upon such efforts aimed at an encourage- 
ment to use the language of the area both in the formal and 
informal domains, a fear of misgiving has arisen with regard 
to the function of the language of wider communication, in 
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this case English. There has been a feeling in the non-Hindi 
regions that Hindi is sought to be "imposed" on their speakers 
and that it may be to their disadvantage. There is no doubt, 
that the country is committed to the development of all lang- 
uages; yet at the same time the Constitution has given directive 
forthe development of Hindi as an effective link language 
within the nation. Again, Hindi as an effective link language 
would operate in the formal domains of language use. 

6.0 Language planning efforts have thus to take into consi- 
deration the complexity of the situation both in terms of the 
multiplicity of languages and the human sensitivities. The 
latter may require the continued use of English at another link 
language along with Hindi till such time as the formal domains 
of language use can be manipulated effectively in Hindi. English 
will not necessarily be expelled; developments in science and 
technology and the imperatives of global participation would 
continue to sustain the use of thislanguage. It needs to be 
realized that the very nature of Indian bilingualism/multiling- 
ualism has not been replacive in nature; languages in multi- 
lingual communication networks have tended to remain in an 
ever-competing situation. Individuals and groups within the 
country have made marginal adjustments in their language use 
guided by the priorities—both formal and informal. 


7.0 We need to consider the language planning efforts in 
a historical perspective to analyse how the formal and informal 
domains of language use have been influenced by planned 
action. This historical perspective should draw our attention to 
drawbacks and strengths in our decisions and their imple- 
mentation. Tempted by momentary agitations, scholars have 
sought to misinterpret the framework of stable societal multi- 
lingualism in India, They have often suggested lack of govern- 
mental determination in implementing planned priorities with 
regard to language use in the formal domains. However, the 
essential thing in this regard is to analyse the situation in terms 
of a model that assumes the validity of the concept of stable 
societa] multilingualism. The emphasis in our planned efforts 
has been on this stability; this reflects itself in an analysis of 
the operational linguistic capacity of a speech community to 
function in different situations. The dominant role of English 
did upset the stability of the Indian bilingualism/multilingua- 
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lism; however, post-independence awareness of {һе importance 
of the regional languages has ushered in a healthy atmosphere 
of tolerance towards bilingualism/multilingualism itself. 

8.0 The relationship among the various Indian languages 
or their distribution in use did suffer an unevenness with a 
shitt in favour of the English language. The British rule favo- 
ured the use of English in the formal domains, which in turn 
had a tremendous impact on the informal domains of language 
use. The social, functional and distributional relationships 
which different linguistic systems have within national frontiers 
underwent significant changes. The Constitution of our Repu- 
blic recognized the human sensitivities and accorded supreme 
importance to the various Indian languages. The Constitution 
spelt out the national priorities; it must be stated though that 
the dynamics of language use and language attitudes warranted 
slow movement towards the achievement of these goals. 
Khubchandani (1975:3) emphasizes this aspect of the dynamics 
of language use: 


T Though, at times, the governmental agencies may be blamed for 
misplaced enthusiasm in favour of one or another language, on the 
whole, far from being authoritarian or doctrinnaire, the national langu- 
age policy appears to be susceptible to the sensitivities of different 
pressure groups within the federa! democratic set-up. 


Khubchandani, later in the same paper, refers to the *discord' 
and ‘tension’ being the “high notes" of India's language policy 
“during this transient phase of language shift in the new poli- 
tical situation following the colonial withdrawl.” In my opin- 
ion, this view appears to be very nearsighted and guided by 
local considerations. The situation needs to be viewed in both 
its socio-political and linguistic contexts; such tensions and 
discords would become largely local it one viewed the vast 
majority of Indians sustaining stable bilingualism. Accusations 
such as lack of coordination between the Centre and the State 
governments or a state of indecision emanate largely from a 
view of language planning as one of management engineering. 
Decisions cannot be hustled through where human sensitivities 
are concerned; it need not be called “tight rope-walking", for 
it is only a recognition of the complexity of human sensitivities. 
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Movement in language planning decisions by their very nature 
have to be slow. 

Even the official language Commission of 1956 and the 
Parliamentary Committee of 1958 did not recognize the impe- 
ratives of slow movement where human sensitivities were 
concerned. Language was accorded importance only at the 
“level of instrumentality", not of any intrinsic significance. The 
level of instrumentality recognized governmental action in the 
formal domains of language use; however, the point of its 
impact on the language use in informal domains was not fully 
understood. А time-bound programme was suggested and that 
too in terms of a replacive framework. The complex nature of 
communication networks was not fully realized; stability not 
replacement was reflected in language use. Unfortunately, the 
anti-Hindi group was equally charged with emotion when it 
spoke of favours to the Hindi speakers for a long time. Lang- 
uage manipulation was being sought in the formal domains of 
use; such manipulation by its very nature would come at a 
slow pace. 

9.0 I would like to suggest that the stability of societal 
bilingualism has not been seriously studied in this country. 
Whatever evidence we have with us is largely anecdotal. A 
great deal of sociolinguistic research can be initiated in town- 
ships like Bhilai and Durgapur where the dynamics of lang- 
uage use are a living testimony to the stability of multilingual 
use. Such townships are likely to confirm the notion of an 
integrated communication system that human beings evolve in 
multilingual situations; languages are functionally allocated 
without causing any hardships to the user. Even in the context 
of numerous languages, there is every likelihood of an integra- 
ted semantic system. Speakers reflect their attitudes and loyalty 
in the choice of a particular language in a particular social 
situation. The informal and the formal domains are adequately 
stratified with mechanisms such as code-switching and code- 
mixing retaining the continuity of a chain in the multilingual 
communication network. Metropolitan towns would also bear 
testimony to such a phenomenon, 

10.0 The question of language planning is drawing 
increasing attention from the scholars in the field of 
sociolinguistics and other diciplines. The symposium on Indian 
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Bilingualism organised by the Central Institute of Hindi pro- 
vides an excellent opportunity to see scholars engaged in 
serious discussion on the subject. One would like to see further 
initiatives by this organization in field studies on the subject. 
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1. ARGUMENT 


Widespread dissatisfaction with the state of the art in langu- 
age teaching has resulted in growing demands for comprehensive 
re-examinations of the ideas and practice that constitute its 
substance!. Every such re-examination must today, even at the 
cost of overturning some major agreements and upsetting a few 
favoured apple-carts, look for answers outside the trodden 
paths. The introduction of an Educational Technology (ET) 
appears to offer promising possibilities in this context. In what 
follows I have therefore, as well as arguing for the above con- 
tention, attempted an outline of my views both on the what of 
such an ET and on some of its possible implications in langu- 
age teaching in countries like ours. 


П. Wuy AN ET 


(i) Ever since the beginning of organized reforms in language 
pedagogy a main preoccupation of the theoretician and the 
practitioner has been the search foran ideal method. This 
search which has mothered numerous methods (and pseudo- 
methods) did occasionally produce answers which for one gene- 
ration or another seemed like becoming thelast word on the 
subject. More than once, however, this search led to the swings 
ofthe methodological pendulum well-known to the historians 
of language teaching. But despite this tyranny of techniques 
which often obliged language-teaching to become the child of 
methodological fashion, we witness today a growing disillusion- 
ment with all methods. Besides, none of the researches and 
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studies of the years since the beginning of World War II has 
shown any method as superior to any other. The quest 
for improved methods may thus have reached a point of 
diminishing returns. Time therefore to look elsewhere for 
alternatives. 

(ii) Whether because of this disillusionment or due to the 
innovatory zeal of language-teaching practitioners there has 
more recently been a marked shift away from teaching methods 
to teaching materials. Nationalized agencies as well as publishing 
houses are putting out new designs in material production 
mainly in the belief that good materials can produce better 
results even in the hands of inadequately equipped or untrain- 
ed teachers. But although there have been no studies to prove 
or disprove this contention, experience suggests that most re- 
formist materials fail to produce the necessary impact in the 
hands of ordinary teachers working in our usually difficult 
circumstances. [n a sizeable percentage of English classrooms, 
for example, linguistically graded books often produce even 
worse results than ungraded books mainly because the teacher 
fails to use them for their strengths. А good set of materials 
does produce bad results through uninsightful use. 

iii) Another noteworthy development of the last decade has 
been the steady influx of imported hardware into the country's 
prestigeous language-teaching centres. Ostensibly acquired for 
the purpose of maximizing the use of educational aids, such 
hardware often serves more аз а prestige booster than asa 
support to the hard core of the system. It is also gradually 
leading to a situation in which the acquisition of the latest item 
of hardware is becoming an aim in itself. Whatever may be the 
motives behind this craze for the latest machine, neither their 
use at many such centres nor their impact on the rest of the 
system appears to warrant our continued faith in such amal- 
gam of education and hardware. 

iv) Nor does one see much hope in the small and select in- 
service teacber-training programmes which are being used to 
feed new ideas into the system. The smallness of the numbers 
they reach, the unrealism ofthe siutations that they provide 
for simulation and apprenticeship, the orthodoxy of the system, 
these and many other factors reduce their impact to almost 
nothing.? Isolated exercises in teacher education, be they exag- 
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geratedly theoretical (as some of the best of today are) or nar- 
rowly practical(and therefore unhelpful in changed circum- 
stances, are a mere drop in the ocean which gets lost in larger 
drops that act against it. 

Constant failures in each of the above fields, (viz. teaching 
methods, materials, use of aids, and teacher-training) individu- 
ally and cumulatively warrant a search for a more viable alter- 
native. Ап ET of language teaching could be this alternative 
mainly because, rightly understood, it has the potential to 
combine the strengths of all these systems and to help us to 
stay away from their failures. A question that rises however is, 
“Is ET a dependable and viable alternative?" To answer this 
question with a degree of fullness it should help if we first 
attempt to understand what we mean by an ET of language 
teaching. 


IIT. WHat Kinn or ET 


(i) In the foregoing sections, I referred to a steady increase 
in the use of hardware in our language teaching and, at least 
by implication, made it clear that this had nothing to do with 
educational technology of one sort or another. Education and 
gadgetry seems to be a phenomenon characteristic of countries 
like ours. Their use reminds one of a celebrated Dickensian 
character who invented Chinese metaphysics by putting to- 
gether two unrelated essays—one on China and another on 
metaphysics. Our invention appears to be the forcible putting 
together of Indian needs and Western gifts. This is neither the 
technology of education nor even technology in education; it 
often amounts to little more than a bedecking of instruction. 
It also stands in the way of the growth of an indigenous tech- 
nology more suited to our needs and more truly within our 
means. 

But there is something deceptively similar to it in the educa- 
tional world of the West. It is the educational technology of 
hardware and it has a solid base in educational thought and 
practice, ОЁ the three main ways in which scholars interpret 
ET here is the first, briefly defined. 


(ii) ET 1 
In a paper that he wrote in 19674, Sir Eric Ashby refers to four 
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revolutions in education. These are (i) the differentiation of 
adult roles which made schools necessary, (ii) the adoption of 
the written word asa tool of education, (iii) the invention of 
printing which led to the general availability of books, and 
(iv) the developments in electronics and their impact on the 
processes of learning and teaching. In Ashby's view the fourth 
revolution is what constitutes ET. 

Fora number of educational thinkers of today, ET is the 
sum total of those aids and machines born of the communica- 
tion revolution, which can be used in instruction. Even for the 
many others who consider this view somewhat narrower, ET 
nevertheless mainly amounts to a closer alliance between elec- 
tronics and education. In practice, however, such an ET has 
its limitations in education, more particularly in language 
education. 

In general there is here a tendency to equate ET with the 
larger and more sophisticated pieces of hardware. This, at 
times, results in a neglect of other usable aids. In language 
teaching, for example, our growing faith in language labora- 
tories may be a possible reason for the failure to fully exploit 
the possibilities in the use of numerous visual aids or in that of 
the taperecorder and the gramophone/record player. Looked at 
historically such a development appears to be myopic ; it goes 
contrary to the view which has immense possibilities in educa- 
tional reform and change — that *if there is continuity of 
evolution from flint axe to Ferranti-Atlas, so is there from 
hornbook and chalkboard to automatic tutor. In each case the 
most recently attained pointof progress depends both on the 
successful use of each predecessor and on the discovery that 
even at its best, it was inadequate for the job in hand."5 Often 
too such unwarranted faith in new machines leads to an excess 
of equipment over its known uses, And judging from its actual 
impact even in more affluent countries this type of ET appears 
to have produced much less than the hoped for results. In 
a US report for the year 1972 we read: “The experience 
thus far with the new technology (applied to instruction), 
however, as compared with the hopes of its early supporters, 
indicates that it is (a) coming along more slowly, (b) costing 
more money, and (c) adding to rather than replacing older 
approaches..."5 à 
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In language teaching this type of ET may, even at its best, 
have still less to offer. This is because, аз Professor Pit Corder 
rightly points out? in one of his papers, the technical aids have 
only a limited function to perform in language pedagogy. “I 
cannot repeat often enough”, he says “that the technology of 
language teaching (by which he means the machines and aids 
produced by the electronics revolution) introduces no new ele- 
ment whatsoever into the fundamental methodology of langu- 
age teaching. The advantages they confer are administrative 
—i.e. freeing the teacher from the severe limitations of “real 
time and space" in the classroom'?. Moreover, as he once again 
argues, most of these machine being wholly unidirectional 
transmission devices, cannot contribute to the real use of langu- 
age which is interactive and creative. 

(iii) ET 2 

A relatively more recent claimant to the title of ET is 
programmed learning (PL) which began in the 1950's as a scien- 
tific alternative to traditional lock-step teaching/learning of the 
ordinary classroom. Although PL originated in the behavouri- 
stic psychologists’ attempts to translate psychological theories 
into teaching-learning strategies and materials, it has of late been 
developed into a more comprehensive ET. A number of books 
and a spate of papers have been broughtout to justify the claim 
that a workable ET is much the same as PL broadly defined.? 

There are differences among programmers on the subject of 
what constitutes the essence of PL as an ET. But most pro- 
grammers of today will perhaps accept what E.L. Thorndike 
wrote exactly seventy years ago: “The efficiency of any profes- 
sion depends in large measure upon the degree to which it 
becomes scientific. The profession of teaching will improve 
(a) in proportion as its members direct their daily work by the 
scientific spirit and methods, that is. by honest, open-minded 
consideration of facts, by freedom from superstitions, fancies or 
unverified guesses, and (b) in proportion as the leaders in 
education direct their choice of methods by the results of 
scientific investigation rather than by general opinion.””° 

This belief in the sciences, more truly the exact sciences, is 
basic to PL in its various forms. Basic too is the scientific 
optimism of the behavioural psychologist in his ability to fully 
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manipulate human behaviour in defined directions. An instruc- 
tional programme begins in an exact specification of the learn- 
ing objectives and Dorks in well-measured and logically : 
sequenced steps towards their realization by every possible 
learner at his own speed and in his own good time.’ Such a 
package for instruction, with or without the use of machines, 
also grows from out of detailed analyses of the tasks, insightful 
understanding and exploitation of the existing resources, and 
above all, validation through continuous testing at various 
stages. All these and much more make PL a fuiler and more 
viable technology than instruction through modified tradition 
or teaching extended by the use of the latest machine available 
in the market. 

But although PL-based ET is both much, more comprehen- 
sive and certainly richer as a potential technology (since it 
combines some of the best in educational theory and practice), 
it nevertheless has its limitations. Very often what a programme 
gains in specificity and individual provision (each learner learn- 
ing at his own pace and in his own good time), it loses in its 
failure to allow for human interaction. Often too, as Professor 
Curr rightly points out, “both the value, and the limitation, of 
the programme is its invariability".!? Although based on great 
thoroughness and on great care in the way it is sequenced, it 
disallows initiative which largely determines the quality and 
character of teaching. Moreover, it fails also to incorporate the 
rich possibilities of peer teaching, of work in groups, of team 
teaching and many other new devices which have been success- 
fully used recently in several parts of the world. 

Two other things throw doubt on the efficacy of PL as a 
coniplete ET for language teaching. One, due partly to the force 
of history and the close association of PL with behaviouristic 
psychology and in part to that of conservatism in the ranks of 
programmers, software that ought to be the strength of PL 
technology, often gets ‘hardened into hardware’ and, to that 
extent, stands solidly against change and innovation. Secondly 
especially at the relatively advanced stages of language learning 
(of higher order skills and a communicative use of language), 
programming, atomisation and neat parcelling of materials is 
beyond our present reach and understanding. Often these 
skills and competences require answers other than those of PL 
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technology. PL as an ET in its present form may thus not 
provide completely workable answers to the major problems in 
language pedagogy. 


(iv) ET 3 

If neither the technology of hardware nor the more inclusive 
and insightful PL technology can provide the basis for a 
complete ET for our purposes, what is it that we need for a 
technology that can do so? To work towards a definition of 
this ET it should help if, as a preliminary, we briefly refer to 
the preconditions that it should satisfy in order to be accepted 
as a candidate for the assignment. 

To be barely acceptable our ET must, first, satisy one large 
condition—it must have the potential to function as a more 
viable alternative to the strategies that are now available in 
language teaching, which I briefly referred to in Section I 
above. Any technology that fails to incorporate the best that 
exists today in the fields of methodology and of teaching-learn- 
ing materials should be unacceptable as should one that does 
not build on the strengths of the present system. Secondly, 
taking a clue from the failures of ETI, it must be such as can 
be brought into general use without unduly straining our 
limited economic resources. Cost-effectiveness must be seen as 
an essential condition for the introduction of any reform or 
innovation. Thirdly, and this is something that often gets lost 
sight of in man's enthusiasm for new acquisitions—our ET must 
belong to and ‘extend’ our teachers rather than either own 
them or threaten their independence. Lastly, taking help from 
the limitations of ET2, our ET must grow in a clear understand- 
ing of the special nature and specific needs of language acquisi- 
tion with particular reference to the problems and possibilities 
of teaching languages as part of a national system of education 
like ours. 

With such preconditions the task may appear almost 
impossible. Fortunately, however, one can stand on the 
shoulders of those who have successfully attempted the task 
before. Outside the field of language pedagogy there exist a 
number of definitions which are both comprehensive and 
adaptable. We can work out the implications of adopting or 
adapting one of these definitions to our special needs. 
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Technology, says Galbraith, is “the systematic application 
of scientific and other organized knowledge to practical tasks.”13 
Education, like life, has its practical tasks and educationists 
have therefore, extended this definition to ET to relate it to 
these tasks. A definition of ET that appears to do so with some 
degree of fullness is the following. “Educational Technology 
means the application of scientific principles to the designing and 
implementing of instructional systems, with emphasis on the 
precise and measurable educational objectives, learner centred 
rather than subject-centred orientation, strong reliance on edu- 
cational theory to guide educational practice, validation of edu- 
cational practice through empirical analysis,and the extensiveuse 
of audio-visual equipment in instruction. "® Let us briefly analyse 
this definition in order to adopt or adapt it to our purposes. 

The definition does not limit us to any one set of sciences 
nor even to any particular approach. It agrees with Galbraith’s 
definition but for a small omission—it does not seek the 
application of ‘other organized knowledge.’ In language arts a 
lot of wisdom has and will continue to come from sources 
other than scientific experimentation (e.g. mainly from individual 
insights and classroom case-studies). The definition could be 
extended to show the importance of such knowledge and its 
relevance to the field. 

The definition rightly underscores the need to concentrate 
on instructional systems, and what is more helpful for our 
purposes, singles out the main systems. Even the order of 
presentation of these systems—from that of the system of 
objectives and the tasks to that of the means and methods, to 
that of the system of evaluation, feedback and validation and 
finally, on again to that of aids and equipment, is unexception- 
able. I have a few reservations, however, with regard to the 
specificity of two of the phrases used in the definition. I do not 
find it possible to always insist on measurable (behaviourally 
specified) objectives in language teaching, although in principle 
there should be no objection to our working towards these in 
every educational field. Secondly, and here I find myself in 
eminent company," I do not share the view that our ET must 
invariably include an 'extensive use of audio-visual equipment" 
even though aids and media should be used to serve the needs 
they can serve more effectively than teachers without aids. 
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With the above comments and reservations in mind, let me 
now attempt to define our ET for language teaching suited to 
our circumstances. It might read as follows: “Educational 
Technology for language teaching means the application of 
scientific principles and other organised knowledge to the 
design and implementation of the instructional systems, with 
emphasis on clearly specified and, as far as possible, measurable 
objectives, learner-centred rather than subject-centred orienta- 
tion, strong reliance on psycholinguistic and educational 
theory to guide educational practice, validation of educational 
(teaching and learning) practices through empirical analysis 
and the use of aids to improve and optimize learning." Like 
most other existing definitions, this one too must have its 
limitations which can be overcome by further study. What is 
more immediately important in this paper is to look at some of 
the recognizable implications that follow upon our adoption of 
the type of ET that it defines. 


IV. ET : Some SPECIFIC IMPLICATIONS 

(1) Analysing the system : In seeking to optimize learning by 
utilizing scientific knowledge and proved educational principles 
any ET must, first of all, work on the system of objectives not 
only because insufficiently defined objectives go with ill-defined 
end-results but also because language teaching is one of those 
fields in which, with small exceptions, aims are still stated in 
vague generalizations and in terms that defy scientific analysis 
or accurate measurement. For an example of this I shall depend 
on a field that I know most of—English language teaching in 
school and colleges. 

In English-language teaching a noteworthy achievement of 
the last 30 years has been a charting of the basic essentials of 
language in linguistic terms which, though mainly based on 
intuition, informed opinion and teacher experience rather than 
on scientific research and study, has amply justified the invest- 
ment and the effort. Like most innovations in language 
pedagogy this one too has been criticised on more counts 
than one, including its linguistic naivete or its many failures in 
parctice. But criticisms and comments notwithstanding, it 
remains a solid achievement in foreign language teaching with 
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reference to curriculum design and the statement of specific 
objectives. 

Outside this network of a linguistic, logical and linear 
sequence of the basic essentials of language (known as the 
structural syllabus) there remains a vast uncharted territory, 
solely dependent on individual initiative and excellence, where 
today one witnesses the ploughing of many lonely furrows 
without, in most cases, апу. clear awareness of what is being 
aimed at orfor what. The uncharted territory includes the 
post-secondary teaching of English (or post-structural-syllabus 
teaching) done in our junior or intermediate colleges and, in a 
growing percentage of cases, our universities. (A close parallel 
in L4 teaching is the stage at which the main focus ought to be 
the development of ‘creativity’.) Here, except for those minority 
institutions which go over the ground already covered in school 
using one or another models of a speeded-up structural syllabus, 
there hardly has been an attempt to direct the teaching to any 
set goals. As one would expect therefore, the result is tertiary- 
level syllabuses which, in most cases, fail in absolute measure 
to define the specific objectives or to relate their broad and 
vague aims to the methods and means obtainable in the class- 
room. One need not wait for much substantiation or study to 
make a plain generalisation—that at the post-secondary stage in 
English language teaching today instruction goes on often 
without much understanding of either the aims or the means 
required to subserve them. Teaching continues regardless of 
the learners’ initial/entrance equipment, the system's limitations 
or its strengths and the purposes, practical or theoretical the 
language is meant to serve. The results are often and expectedly 
disappointing. 

The tasks of the ET defined above begin right here. They 
lie, first, in using our recently acquired scientific tools to work 
towards a clear specification of aims. A complete statement of 
the aims for a course will be based, on the one hand, on an 
analysis of the learner’s background and his initial behaviour 
and, equally importantly, on the society’s expectations from 
him at the end of his successful completion of the course and, 
on the other hand, on a parallel analysis of the circumstances 
(i. e., the teaching/learning systems which include the teacher, 
the classroom, the methods and materials that are available or 
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usable, and the aids) and the opportunities for language teaching 
and acquisition. This set of operations which constitutes the 
first step in ‘systems analysis’ should result in a set of realistic 
objectives. Our present understanding of the situation (which 
in ELT at the intermediate level requires further substantiation 
and support) suggests that, for example, the aims will in all 
probability have to be defined more in terms of middle-order 
skills (e.g. some types of reading and the sub-skills that have 
to be acquired for it), processes (e.g. report writing, diagram- 
ming, information retrieval and storage) and tasks (e.g. the 
ability to operate at a bank or a business counter, to take and 
give directions, messages etc.) than in terms that belong mainly 
to the language’s structure. They will also lie more in the 
teaching of ‘use’ than ‘usage’. Moreover, every such state- 
ment, to be complete, will have to be based ona good deal of 
further research on the nature of each major language skill and 
what it involves. 

Any final specification of a viable set of objectives will thus 
require scientific analyses of several different aspects of the 
system. Such analyses, which will begin in an understanding 
of what is required (i.e. the societal and individual needs and 
expectations) and an acceptance of what is possible (through 
an analytical understanding of the strong and weak points of 
the schoolroom situation), will lead on to a complete statement 
of aims in both general and specific terms. They will have to be 
followed however by a second stage of analysis in order to 
work towards a similarly full and clear specification of the 
‘teaching tasks’ together with their distribution among or 
assignment to the different teaching learning systems. All this 
should result in stage 1 of a workable language curriculum 
which incorporates a comprehensive statement of aims follow- 
ed by a parallel statement of the teaching-learning tasks in 
term of the systems and structures of the language, of the dif- 
ferent skills and sub-skills that require attention and of the 
major types of classrooms activity and interaction that will 
contribute to the realization of the stated objectives. 

A number of other operations will inevitably form part of 
such analyses. In defining the aims, for example, there will be 
need to relate a language-based framework to the criterion- 
based framework produced by an analysis of the actual tasks - 
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involved, stated in behavioural terms. In arriving at specific 
sets of activities and roles to be performed by various agencies 
it will once again be necessary to keep in mind the order of 
priorities on the one hand and the systems strengths and limi- 
tations on the other. Ateach stage too it will be necessary to 
settle for one or another form of evaluation as a reliable 
measure of our achievement and as a source of constant feed- 
back for steps towards reconstruction and reform. 

(2) Systems Design : Our definition of ET refers to the 
design of instructional systems. Such a design ‘also called 
synthesis) happens to be an important stage in the application 
of a systems approach to the solution of a problem or a set of 
known tasks. Designs may involve the preparation of models 
and/or the simulation of the major operations. In an ET for 
language teaching this will mean a complicated set of opera- 
tions beginning with attempts at translating the aims and tasks 
into materials and devices and leading on to the production 
and try-outs of these sets of materials and their adoption and 
use in a small but representative number of schoolrooms. 

Such a design requires time, in most cases several years of 
team effort, on the part of technologists, subject specialists, 
experienced teachers, evaluation specialists, administrators and 
economists of education. But it pays—it can save a large part of 
the money that has been expended on many of our major 
innovations in education and language teaching in this country. 
It should also provide answers and thereby contribute to thou- 
ghtful decision-making in areas such as the following which 
have for a long time depended on tradition or ad hocism. 

(3) (a). The role(s) of teachers at different stages to subserve 
various purposes : Hitherto, largely because of our failure to 
understand what is involved in language teaching and acquisi- 
tion, we have thought of the teacher asa preserve and pur- 
veyor of information. At school he mainly depends on the 
book, using it as the sole repository of linguistic wisdom. In 
college, he either gives hour-long lectures or dictates notes from 
over used notebooks, treating language like any other content 
subject. What should emerge is, among other things, a specifi- 
cation of his possible contribution as a manager of resources, as 
a guide, as a partner in discovering or in retrieving knowledge, 
asa setter of the stage, and so on. A clear scheduling of each 
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of these roles and tasks should help the system use the teachers 
at their professional and individual best. Moreover, it should 
also become possible to integrate the various teacher-initiated 
techniques into a total strategy of classroom teaching. 

(b) The choice of methods and techniques for different stages 
and purposes : Although language teaching through the ages 
has been dominated by fashions in methods, there has been 
very little work on the relative efficacy of old and new methods 
in the field. Even though it has been shown repeatedly that an 
expository approach (with hour-long lectures given daily) is 
unsuitable for the stimulation of thought, to'the changing of 
attitudes or the inculcation of skills," our teaching continues 
to be dominated by the lectures in one form or another. Like- 
wise, although it is now widely accepted that the transfer from 
one main language skill to another as also from the mechani- 
cal use of language to its real-life use is minimal, most language 
teaching still fails to provide for individual skills on the one 
hand and, what they lead to—the communicative use of langu- 
age—, on the other. The try-outs and controlled experimenta- 
tion should provide dependable findings on the best possible 
combination of methods and techniques for use in our classrooms 
by our teachers and for our specific aims. 

(c) The nature and place of software and materials : The in- 
troduction of systems analysis and design may not necessitate 
any new approaches to the preparation of software and materi- 
als. Its main contribution will lie, however, in making this work 
a part of a network of systems in which each one has a defi- 
nite place in relation to the others. Teaching-learning materials 
and other software will thus become integrated in the total 
process of curriculum planning and design with measurable 
gains with regard to the suitability of the instructional package. 
A brief reference to the existing situation in this field of langu- 
age teaching might help us make this point clearer. 

In the field of teaching materials for languages there have 
of late been several attempts in our country to programme the 
programmable parts of languages, especially for second/foreign- 
language teaching. Аза result there are today programmed 
packages which, at their best, incorporate the findings of current 
scientific thinking in programme construction and design. 
During the same period (but especially їп the last 5-6 years) 
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there have also come about several notable advances and 
improvements in the making of traditional teaching materials.29 
Insome ways both these improvements (viz. in designing 
PL packages and in preparing traditional teaching materials) 
have contributed to the art of materials production. For some 
languages and especially for some purposes, we now have sets 
of materials which specifically cater for fully-defined specialist 
needs or for the needs that are related to individual skills. A 
lot more of such new designs are either on the anvil or are 
getting ready for use. In spite of allthese welcome develop- 
ments, what one notices, however, is that most often none of 
these additions form part of an over all plan or strategy. Some- 
times the new packages stand in competition with other mater- 
ials, often they serve as avoidable additions and not infrequen- 
tly they remain totally unrelated to the central core of the 
materials in use. What should happen asa result of the intro- 
duction of ET is the birth of a new design in which each new 
set of materials, prepared for fully-stated learner needs and 
pedagogic purposes, has a predetermined place, each also contri- 
buting measurably to the success of the total programme. The 
production and use of various genres and types of teaching and 
learning materials, aids, devices and techniques will thus be- 
come a sub-system within the network of systems which to- 
gether constitute an ET of language teaching. Reports of recent 
work on materials and software being done in the U.K., e.g. 
at the open university and under the aegis of the Nuffield 
Foundation, as also of the materials done for the Hawaii 
language arts programme;?? bear witness to the rich possibilities 
of such global designs to materials production. Similar attempts 
keeping in mind the special circumstances and needs of our 
society should provide equally efficacious results here as well. 
(d) The place and role of hardware : Like software and teach- 
ing-learning materials gadgets and machines will also have to 
establish their place at the design and try-out stage before they 
are brought into general use. In the use of machines there is, 
however, an additional case for caution mainly because of the 
climate of confusion that appears to have been created by 
enthusiasts on the one hand and reactionaries on the other, The 
following are some of the points that require thoughtful atten- 
tion. ` 
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(i) Decisions on the nature and extent of our investment in 
hardware have often to be made in full realization of the fact 
that money spent on machines may often be money taken away 
from subject-library funds. And ifit is true that after one 
reaches a kind of take-off stage and has learnt how to learn, 
expensive machines become poor substitutes for much-less 
expensive books and journals, investment in hardware calls for 
still deeper study. Moreover, if it be also true that today's 
machines in use (with a solitary exception, viz. computer-assis- 
ted teaching) are “wholly unidirectional transmission devices" 
which become ineffective in reproducing or simulating natural 
Janguage behaviour, their relevance may be even more limited. 
Even in generalexperience in the USA suggests that in the 
affluent countries *overdevelopment of technology for relatively 
limited objectives could complicate the ultimate integration 
of technology into well-developed teaching and learning 
systems.” 

(ii) A lot of hardware that exists or is being developed now 
can be adapted and more fruitfully exploited to serve some of 
our special needs. In many cases imported machines are either 
underused or their purpose misunderstood. At many such 
places there is therefore an excess of materials and equipment 
over their planned uses. A great need of the day is to train a 
cadre of professionals, including media technologists, instruc- 
tional technologists and information technologists?*, to edu- 
cate the users towards more enlightened uses of machines and 
gadgets. 

(iii) Most often today expensive hardware is in use or in 
demand (e.g. language laboratories) when equally good work 
can be done using less expensive machines (e.g. tape recorders) 
апа in most cases some of the most powerful aids (e.g. an 
imported CCTV) ate installed and used for purposes which 
can be adequately met by some already existing aids. In all 
such cases it is also obvious that we have failed to study the 
many possible uses to which the new machines can be put 
and, from these uses, to choose the ones that can provide 
maximum returns for investment that we can afford. Of at 
least the six definable capacities in which CCTV can, for 
example, be used (viz. distribution, instantaneous relay, magni- 
fication, storage, immediate playback, and assembly) not every 
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one distinguishes it as an educational aid. On the other hand, 
CCTV has been and could be successfully used for, (a) 
‘overflow lectures’, (b) for teacher-training, in particular as an 
aid to micro-teaching, and (c) video-recording to avoid repeti- 
tious work. Language laboratories which now are used mainly 
for mechanical drills of sound patterns appear to have much 
greater potential for situational presentation and for training 
in the skills of comprehension. 

In all.this one notices that like a physician who believes in 
overprescription for quick cure, the exponents of technological 
hardware today use many more gadgets and much more 
expensive machinery to do things which can equally well be 
done using other less expensive aids. The prestige that is 
attached to these machines contributes to this tendency as does 
the anxiety to do things more quickly. This results in a lot of 
expenditure (often wasteful) whose cost-eflectiveness is far 
from justified. Our uses of such powerful machines ought to be 
based on a more reasoned understanding of their potentialities 
and limitations. 

(iv) A major impediment to the effective exploitation of the 
existing machines is their poor accessibility. The institutions 
and individuals who utilize technology are, in most cases, 
separated from others by walls of several kinds, most of which 
are based on wrong attitudes, academic hierachies, domain 
defence and false notions of prestige and power. Also, the 
means available for the dissemination of information and about 
the potential and power of ET are extremely poor, the resour- 
ces needed for the reception and use of ET in schools/colleges 
being almost non-existent. Moreover, some of the usable items 
of hardware are so very small in number that even if they 
were thinly spread out, they would not reach even smal] parts 
of our giant system. Once again this may point to the need 
for evolving an intermediaie technology which could be made 
available to most institutions as opposed to the present labour- 
saving technology which only the affluent advanced centres 
can afford or attract. : 

(v) Lastly, and this applies to both mass media and machi- 
nes, there is, at the receiving end, a lot of suspicion, fear and 
indifference regarding the possible impact of ET. The ordinary 
teacher of today is neither attitudinally nor in terms of profi- 
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ciency well disposed to the adoption of media or machines. 
While this conservatism contributes to his uninformed attitudes, 
the exaggerated stories of past expectations and failure aggra- 
vate them. Above all, the wasteful use of large machines for 
very limited objectives (or even no known objectives) which is 
seen in some of our prestigious institutions, makes him suspi- 
cious of the motives that govern the choice of machines or 
their use. Efforts to train teachers about the nature and uses of 
technological aids are thus our basic need for their reception 
and effective use in schoolrooms. 

What I have said in this section is admittedly only a sketchy 
description of some of the main implications of Stage 2 of 
systems analysis and of the processes involved in the evolution 
ofan ET. Some other implications will be seen, for example, 
in the need for a more integrated system of teacher education 
for one or another purpose of for greater coordination of 
efforts at various levels of planning and performance. These 
I leave for discussion on another occasion. 


V. EVALUATION 

There is a third stage in system analysis which too forms 
an important part of our definition of ET. The systems appro- 
ach leads on from the design or synthesis of a solution to its 
implementation or evaluation. Any usable technology must 
likewise incorporate a built-in system of step-by-step evaluation 
for its growth and development. I shall, in this context, briefly 
refer to its implications for an ET of language teaching 

Evaluation as used here does not mean just the administra- 
tion of tests to judge the efficacy of a set of procedures, mater- 
ials or devices. Nor does it limit itself to pre and post-tests to 
arrive at clear statements about the returns or dividends of a 
programme. Systematic evaluation is basic to good teaching 
because good teaching is essentially validated teaching. But 
systematic evaluation is the very heart of a good technology 
because without ita technology cannot justify that name. Auy 
technology worth the name must evolve with the help ofthe 
best thatis available in the seed-bed scientific disciplines. Step- 
by-step evaluation and the feedback thatit provides are the 
surest means to help in that direction. Equally importantly, a 


good technology must prove itself against each and all of the 
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Other systems. Such comparative assessment is once again 
possible only through scientific and step-by-step evaluation. 
Lastly and perhaps most importantly, technological innovations 
must justify themselves in terms of their cost effectiveness. 
Evaluation must be used for this also. 

If evaluation is all these things in the evolution and valid- 
ation of an ET, what are some of the major implications of 
this 'system' in an ЕТ oflanguage teaching in this country? I 
shall not attempt a detailed answer to this question, since even 
a preliminary discussion of the subject would require an in- 
dependent full-length paper. I should just like to refer here to 
some of the possible spin-offs that I can visualize as a language 
teacher. 

(i) Exactly fifty years ago Michael West, a great pioneer in 
language teaching, characterised a good book as one that is 
“kept standing in print.". A system of evaluation that forms 
part of an ET should result in keeping most materials always 
standing in print, i.e. under constant review and assessment. 
No language book will thus be allowed to suffer obsolescence 
—linguistic or thematic. 

(ii) Language testing, despite the great strides that have been 
made over the last few years, is still in a somewhat rudimentary 
stage as regards the objective or dependable evaluation of the 
expressive skills on the one hand and criterion-based advanced 
performance on the other. Howto accurately judge a good 
speaker/writer and how to decide what makes, for example, a 
successful language teacher are both tasks for future research 
and scholarship in the field. ET with its insistence on clearly 
defined, preferably behavioural, aims should in this direction 
also. 

(iii) The costliest mistakes in education as in language 
planning in our country have repeatedly been made mainly 
because major changes were introduced without adequate study 
having been done on their cost effectiveness, their efficacy, or 
their long term implications. An inbuilt system of evaluation 
ought to be able to prevent a recurrence of such mistakes in the 
system. 

(iv) Systematic evaluation should also facilitate more 
effective planning for a greater concentration on the priorities 
on the one hand and for a closer liaison between the different 
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branches (e.g. teacher-training, materials production and media 
utilization) on the other. And if the results of evaluation are, as 
they should be, made open to public scrutiny, they ought to 
produce a number of gains that accrue from periodic public 
critcism and academic debate. 


VI. CONCLUSION 


Our definition of ET does include a few other important 
phrases which have not been analysed in the above discussion 
here. The reason is that they either form part of a long- 
established educational tradition (e.g. learner-centred orienta- 
tion to teaching) or they require no further description or 
defence (e.g. the need to utilize scientific theory to guide 
practice). The inclusion of these phrases in the definition serves 
mainly to emphasize the fact that ET is not primarily the 
buying of new buildings and the establishment of new physical 
resources nor even the introduction of machines and materials, 
It is, first of all, bringing a new way of thinking to the task of 
teaching. It is, next, the integration of human and material 
resources to maximize learning. The selection of media and 
machines for the presentation of instruction, although 
important, is only one small stage in an overall systems 
approach. In fact, it is often not so much the medium as the 
way it is used and the purposes it is used for, that determines 
the efficacy of the message and the efficiency of the message’s 
transfer. A comprehensive ET of language teaching ought to 
bring all the essentials into harmony and at the same time use 
each one for us—individual value and contribution. 
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A RETREAT FROM LEARNING 


P. P. SAH 


Let me first express my congratulations to Prof. Tickoo 
for making explicit the distinction between educational tech- 
nology and educational gadgetry and for pointing out that 
the former must not be identified with the latter. I appreciate 
Prof. Tickoo's concern with the implication of such an identi- 
fication, if it is made, for poorer countries like ours, but I do 
not share it. I do not share it because I believe that educa- 
tional gadgetry, far from being necessary for good teaching, 
may sometimes be incompatible with it. І say this because I 
have seen educational gadgetry being used not in order to im- 
prove teaching but in order to escape from it. Educational 
gadgetry goes a long way towards neutralizing good and bad 
teaching; a language laboratory can, e.g., be run equally effi- 
ciently (or inefficiently) by two people one of whom isa good 
teacher while the other may be an indifferent one. The qualities 
which the use of educational gadgetry calls for are not those 
ofa good teacher; but those ofa good manipulator, impro- 
viser, and impromptu speaker. These may also be part of the 
equipment ofa good teacher but they are not sulficient to 
make one a good teacher. Educational gadgetry therefore, can- 
not be a substitute for teaching. It is best seen as an aid, not 
toteaching, butto learning. The distinction is an important 
one, and 1 shall return to it below. 

If educational technology is not to be equated. with edu- 
cational gadgetry, it is also not to be equated with educational 
techniques, ie. with techniques of learning and teaching. Prof. 
Tickoo has rightly accepted the definition of educational tech- 
nology according to which it aims at “the development, appli- 
cation and evaluation of system, techniques and aids to 
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improve the process of human learning and does so through 
a systematic use of modern methods and technologies in teach- 
ing and learning”. I say ‘rightly’ not because I think it is 
going to bea very fruitful definition, but because, given his 
two definitions, this is certainly the better one, and secondly, 
because, given the compulsive desire to keep up with industrial 
Joneses, one can't see what other definition one could adopt. 
Still, I think, one could try to improve upon it by going the 
whole hog with the definition of technology as used by the 
industrial technologists, and examine the consequences. 

One way in which one could improve upon itis by intro- 
ducing the notion of ‘optimization’. We hear it said on all sides 
that technology aims at optimization. Given a certain input, 
technology aims at maximizing the output. This entails a 
careful study of the problems, the limitations and the possibili- 
ties, а maximally efficient design, economising of resources 
including the possibility of recycling (thereby reducing waste), 
etc. I take it that Prof. Tickoo's systems approach seeks to do 
this, although he doesn't mention it explicitly. He takes the 
notion of system from industrial technology, and in industrial 
technology, systems analysis is solely motivated by optimi- 
zation. Prof. Tickoo's quotation from Banghart and his inter- 
pretation of it indicates this but takes away the emphasis from 
optimization and directs it to clarity of statement concerning 
the aims and tasks. This is certainly desirable, but, for the 
technologist, clarity, is a means to an end, and the end is the 
overriding consideration. What is more, for the industrial 
technologist, the end is stated in clearly behavioural and phy- 
sical terms, so that no one involved in the process of produc- 
tion can remain in any doubt about the end-goal. However. 
optimization is a feature of the overall design, andit is in 
order to achieve this that clarity in the statement of 
is sought. 

In transplanting the systems model to the educational 
sphere, optimization as the guiding principle begins to lose 
some of its relevance. When questions of social and individual 
welfare begin to play a role, optimization has to be viewed i 
a different light. The argument often given in the case of 2 
tain infrastructure industries (e.g. steel industry) and 

enterprises which cater to consumer needs (e.g. posta] and 


aims etc. 
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railway services), that optimization here must not be seen only 
in terms of monetarily measurable output, but also in terms 
ofservices rendered and improvement in the quality of life, 
applies with even greater force in the case of education which 
can never be separated from the concept of social welfare in 
any system of а welfare state. But if we introduce ‘quality’ as 
afactor, we move away from the rigorous quantifiability re- 
quired by a systems analysis. With the introduction of this un- 
quantifiable element, optimization loses its meaning. If our 
measuring standards are unreliable, we can speak of efficiency 
and economy in a general way, but we can hardly speak of 
optimization in the sense of the systems analyst. 

With the main motivation fora systems analysis thus re- 
moved, how far can we be justified in asking for clarity in the 
statement of aims and purposes? I think in a sense we can still 
be justified ina general way, in the way in which clarity is 
always required in all statements concerning human affairs, 
and in all human communication. But do we require a systems 
analysis for this purpose? May be we do. What would be the 
conditions in which a systems analysis of our goals, resources, 
etc. could still be helpful, even though optimization in the indus- 
trial technological sense was not achievable? There may be 
several such conditions. I shall mention only one. 

I mentioned earlier that the goals and purposes in the 
industrial field are statable in clearly behavioural and physical 
terms. I regard this as one of the conditions under which clear 
statements of goals can still be useful. Prof. Tickoo assumes 
this is possible. Programmed learning, to which Prof. Tickoo 
pays detailed attention in his note, has been criticised on the 
grounds that specification of terminal behaviour, which is a 
prerequisite for the success of PL, is possible in only some of 
the less important areas of language, and that an instructional 
programme with the creative use of lanauge as its terminal 
behaviour is in fact a contradiction. It has also been pointed out 
that there is no reason to believe that sequential arrangement 
of several atomic PL lessons will add up to the behaviour— 
a creative use of languge—which must be the terminal behavi- 
our for all full-scale language teaching programmes. However, 
that is another point. The point that is relevant to us is this, 
the terminal behaviour in language teaching is simply unspe- 
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cifiable in behavioural terms exhaustively. Parts of it may be 
specified in terms of skills, in terms of use as well as usage, 
but the specification cannot be exhaustive. I think it can be 
demonstrated that any exhaustive specification will be too 
vague to be of any use for a systems analysis of language 
teaching, and that any specification which is of use for language 
teaching will never be exhaustive. I will not attempt to illus- 
trate it here, but I think it is amply indicated in the current 
controversies regarding the nature of language. 

If this is true, the possibility of a genuine systems analysis 
of language teaching stands refuted. What does this indicate? 
Does it indicate that the language teacher must despair of ever 
doing his task efficiently and economically? I think not. For, 
as Prof. Tickoo mentions in passing, language teaching is an 
art, not a science. Though we cannot specify the goals of a 
particular language course in terms that would meet the string- 
ent terms of Prof. Tickoo's systems analysis, we, the language 
teachers, do know what the short-term goals are. They vary 
from course to course, from one group of students to another, 
and may be even from one student to another. This constant 
readjustment of the goals is part of the meaning of the art of 
teaching. Prof. Tickoo will argue that the goals are not based 
ona realistic appraisal, an analytic appraisal of the students' 
needs, available equipment and resources, etc. I think so far 
our goals have been the minimal goals; we have not erred on 
theside of setting very high goals. There I think is a realistic 
appraisalof the current situation. The moment our English 
teachers see a student who can spell correctly, speak more or 
less fluently, write more or less correctly, does not too often 
use words erroneously, they give him a clean chit. He will 
learn on his own, they say. No more coaching for him. Let's 
concentrate on the really deficient stuff. And we know what 
they want. If we could somehow get them to the level where 
they would start learning ontheir own, the battle would be 
won. 

There I think we have the crux of the matter. Learnin 
not teaching. The concern іп all the talk about educatio E 
technology is with teaching technology. Whether it is E ecd 
of as educational gadgetry of systems analysis, the emphasis 
js on the role of the teacher. We have not moved sufficiently 
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far from the lecturing mode which is the typically teacher- 
centred mode. The teacher sets out the goals, designs the curri- 
culm, prepares tke materials, gets the hardware, chooses the 
mode of teaching, еуеп choose the mode of learning (indivi- 
dual, group project, etc.) carries out the evaluation, gets the 
feedback, redesigns the curriculum and goes through the whole 
thing once again. By asking too much of the teacher, we make 
sure that we get precious little. But it is not on practical 
grounds that I object to teacher-centred education. I object to 
it on the theoretical ground that teaching is not justified till it 
achieves its aim—which is learning on the part of students. How 
does this come about? We are all too painfully aware that 
teaching can be carried on without learning on the part of the 
students, while learning may take place without any teaching. 
The moral 1 think is obvious. We have too long treated ‘teach’ 
as an intransitive verb: we teach, we do not teach ‘something’. 
Itis worthwhile asking for once what is the something we 
must teach. When I say this I am not thinking of subjects or 
disciplines we teach—physics, geometry, etc. I would put the 
question in another way: What do we teach when we teach 
physics or chemistry which is not different from what we teach 
when we teach English language, or history, or economics, or 
biology, or any other subject. In other words, what do we 
impart to the students when we teach and I am now using the 
intransitive verb only to ask for the meaning of its transitive 
source. 

Ithink thatis an important question. For what we do, or 
should aim to do, when we teach, is not to impart information 
or skills, or a body of knowledge, but to activate the learning 
strategies of the learner. Each organism is capable of learning 
in varying degrees; the processes of learning are inherent. 
The strategies which the human organism adopts in learning 
are too complex and we know very little about them. But we 
know that the strategies can be activated and exploited so that 
learning may take place quickly. А good teacher, an experienc- 
ed teacher, knows this from experience and is able to use it 
without any systems analysis: this I think is the substance of 
the statement that teaching is an art, nota science. А good 
teacher is therefore, always a good teacher irrespective of what 
the subject in which he happens to be teaching, allowing, of 
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course, for the time required for adjustment to a new subject. 
What he does isto activate the students" learning strategies, 
which is perceived by others as teaching which evokes the 
students’ interest and creates in them the desire to learn. In 
some students, these strategies get activated more quickly, 
depending may be on the degree of motivation, experience 
with past teachers, socio-economic stability, etc.; in others, 
they are slower to activate. These conditions need systematic 
investigation. What are the conditions of learning? Why can 
learning take place without teaching? Why can teaching fail 
absolutely? In other words, what we need is a systematic 
analysis, though not perhaps a systems analysis, of learning. I 
do not wish to glorify it with the title ‘educational technology’ 
or ‘learning technology: the good old term ‘psychology of 
learning’ without its behaviouristic associations, and still 
better, ‘cognitive psychology’ is good enough for me. What we 
need, in sum, is a detailed investigation of man's mind. Every- 
thing else, Jam afraid, must await the finding of the psycho- 
logist. 


ADDITIONAL REMARKS* 


Prof. Tickoo has elaborated the definition of educational 
technology in language teaching by adapting Asher Deleon's 
definition of educational technology in general. This definition 
makes reference to “‘learner-centred rather than subject-centred 
orientation", although itis not clear how this orientation is 
to be achieved. In particular, the inherent conflict, if not con- 
tradiction, between a learner-centred s 
building approach with most of its em 
towards the integration and assemb 
components ofthe teaching situation remains unresolved, A 
learner-centred approach, as I point out in my original com- 
ments, would concentrate on the study of the ways in which 
learning takes place, most behaviouristically oriented learning 
theories having failed to meet the bill. While it may be an 
improvement to divert the limited funds available from hard- 
ware purchase to systems designing, as Prof, Tickoo suggests 
lack of sufficient funding to fundamental research in the eee 
egies and processes of learning may eventually leave us with 
some very elegantly designed systems and beautifully eroded 


ystem and a system- 
phasis directed (wasted?) 
ly of diverse interacting 
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teaching materials buta very indifferently equipped learner. 
Which, of course, means that the systems will have an over- 
developed operation component, and may be also overdevelop- 
ed hardware and software components and a very underdeve- 
loped evaluation component. The reason is not difficult to see, 
as I pointed out earlier. The cost-effectiveness of an educa- 
tional technology is very hard to establish for the simple 
reason that behavioural description of terminal goals, parti- 
cularly in language learning, can never be exhaustive. It may 
be argued that at least to the extent behavioural descriptions 
of terminal goals are possible, a systems approach may succeed. 
To me it appears that it may succeed in a more economical 
utilization of our resources, which given present constraints 
is no small achievement, but whether it will succeed in absolute 
terms, i.e. in producing a better equipped learner, remains as 
doubtful as ever. 

[also note in the revised version а stronger distrust of 
theory based methods of language teaching, although Prof. 
Tickoo does pay his tribute to “seed-bed’’ disciplines. While a 
pragmatic, down-to-earth approach is certainly a desired corre- 
ctive to overspeculative approaches in education, we must not 
forget what Kurt Lewin called the usefulness of a good theory. 
If these methods seem to fail in producing concrete and 
measurable results, it is not because the methods, and the 
theory on which they are based, have been overly speculative, 
but because, as I have pointed out, the end-product of the 
process with which we are concerned does not lend itself to 
quantification in precise terms. If the systems design approach 
fails too (we wish it all luck), particularly in terms of its cost- 
effectiveness, it will again be for the same reason. Neither 
failure, if there is a failure, will justify distrust of the theory. 
Theory building is no luxury academicians indulge in for their 
pleasure. It is the basic strategy with which man deals with 
his environment and tries to understand it. Till such under- 
standing reaches a mature level, and this is only possible 
through theory building, our attempts to raise ourselves and 
our fellow-beings to higher levels of attainment will remain 
tentative, uncertain, and incommensurate with the effort and 
money expended. But this need not disappoint us, nor deflect 
us from the path of better understanding, for anything else 
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must remain an attempt at shortcutting it to the goal. And, 


as we should all know from experience, there are no shortcuts 
to learning. 








CONCLUDING SESSION 


Chairman : SRI MOTURI SATYANARAYANA 








SOME OBSERVATIONS 


MOTURI SATYANARAYANA 


There has been much discussion, mostly theoretical, on 
bilingualism. Discussion of bilingualism in the Indian context 
has also been mainly theoretical and very little empirical and 
applicational work has been done. Theorisation of a problem no 
doubt, is good as one finds a basis for application of principles 
and an analysis of the situation connected with the problem. 
Theorisation also helps to a certain extent to get an appraisal 
of the symptoms of the problem. In the identification of the 
situation, one finds a base for discussion one builds up. In the 
Indian context, bilingualism presents itself entirely ona new 
dimension which is seldom found in other countries. In other 
countries in which history favoured unilingulism, studied 
avoidance of bilingualism introduces itself as a problem of 
acquisition of knowledge of another language for specific pur- 
pose in limited area as a necessity, whereas in India which is 
multilingual, the problem of bilingualism has to be studied on 
a broader base for variety of purposes. 

The problem of bilingualism in our country is as old as our 
history. Historically, bilingualism in India was more society- 
based. Society in India has been from time immemorial, consti- 
tuted of different contours, starting from highly elitist society 
to an ordinary man. To span out the extent, variety, depth and 
expansion of bilingualism, we should study Indian social stru- 
cture itself. For instance, an erudite scholar well-versed in 
Sanskrit was always bilingual, who used Sanskrit for scholarly 
discussions, and one or two other languages prevalent in the 
region for communication purpose. It was the same case 
during the medieval period when Persian was the court language 
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anditisalso the same today when English is occupying the 
position of super-ordination in our elitist society. 

During the 17th Century, every Englishman used to sit at 
the feet of a French scholar for acquisition of knowledge since 
his language was not developed. In the whole of Europe, there 
was a raging controverey about the supremacy of the language 
of the region, till Europe divided itself linguistically into 
homogenous independent unilingual States and ceased to be 
multilingual. 

In one of the papers presented in the Seminar, the learned 
scholar has contended that there has not been any language 
planning in India. Since Independence, and to some extent even 
during the freedom struggle, much attention was paid to lan- 
guage planning in this country. Our alien rulers exaggerated 
the problem of language in this country as they declared that 
there were as many as 1652 Indian language as mothertongues. 
This presented as a baffling problem till it was realised that 
language presents itself in different facets. Language with docu- 
mented literature is different from functional language, and 
functional language is different from simple communication 
medium. Though all the three may go under the same name, 
their acquisition requires different modes and methods. For the 
purpose of planning the teaching of languages in the country 
and also to avoid a conflict between speech and language, 
language and literature, the Indian Constitution listed 15 
languages in its VIIIth Schedule and put a permanent seal 
over this controversy of insolvable multilingualism. With the 
provision that we have in the Constitution, every citizen in this 
country is expected to acquire a knowledge of one more langu- 
age other than his own. Thus, one has to live with bilingualism 
This bilingualism presents itself differently at different levels. We 
may have to reconcile ourselves with regional bilingualism and 
national bilingualism. We are bilingual today at one level with 
English and bilingual at another level with Hindi and at some 
other level with another regional language. This may continue 
forsome time more. Bilingualism in the form of Hindi and 
regional language or vice-versa will inevitably remain with 
us as a permanent companion. 

Our people in general never felt the pain of acquisition of 
knowledge of one more language as they always swam with the 
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current of the environmental influences. In certain areas, there 
are clusters of villages in which bilingualism, tri-lingualism and 
quadri-lingualism are prevalent. With the advent of school 
education, bilingualism presented itself, of course, as a different 
problem, as it became part and parcel of our school education. 
Multilingualism as it exists today, may not present itself as a 
problem. It may be considered as boon by a larger number of 
people as each language, the knowledge of which they acquire 
introduces different elements of culture and which may lead 
ultimately to the promotion of composite culture. There is a 
paramount necessity to study Indian bilingualism in depth for 
proper planning of language teaching for acquisition of know- 
ledge, culture, scholarship, and communicative competence. 
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WHAT IS BILINGUAL EDUCATION 


A SOLUTION TO THE PROBLEMS OF 
LANGUAGE INSTRUCTION 


ALIOUNE SENE! 


The confusion which presently dominates in the field of 
modern language instruction—the series of “reforms” hasty 
readjustments and unsatisfactory results which they lead to are 
proof of this— presses us to reflect on the issue. 

The well-known distinction between speech and language 
leads us to make two statements: 

(a) All peoples on earth have produced some articulate means 
of communication. These means of communication have become 
distinct languages, which have evolved and continue to do so. 

(b) As tkey have the same objectives, communication and 
transmission of thought—languages, even in their diversity, are 
all equal, in the image of men. The idea of superiority (civiliza- 
tion, refinement, technology) arises from circumstances, history, 
economic conditions, etc. which caused some to undergo more 
complete development than others (not to mention the spirit of 
conquest which led to colonisation and which has caused, over 
the last century in the linguistic field, prejudicial delays in trans- 
cribing oral languages, which would certainly have been 
possible earlier). 

Cases unfortunately exist in which the colonizer's language 
was adopted, excluding other dialects or vernacular languages. 
Brazil is in this situation, where Portuguese eliminated the local 
tongues, some of which are now lost forever. This is a great 
loss. : 

There are over 3,500 tongues in the world. The births out- 
weigh the deaths. Nonetheless, every time one of them dis- 
appear, the world loses a little of its wealth, 
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While one must be rcalistic in accepting the facts, languages 
deeply rooted in peoples’ lives must still be protected against 
the overwhelming influence of so-called evolved cultures of coun- 
tries with long standing civilizations and mocern techniques. 
Overwhelming influence does not mean invasion (the French 
language is at present subject to the “overwhelming influence” 
of English, but one can hardly say that this is by forceful 
means, even though advertising and the mass media represent 
a kind of illicit entry into the conscious). It is absolutely 
necessary for peoples having recently attained independence to 
wish to protect their cultural values, but it would be foolhardy 
to eliminate systematically the colonizer’s language, generally 
a language of world communication, because if one is in a 
position of assimilating two languages and two cultures, or 
even several, why deprive oneself of the benefit? But then, how 
to do this? 

The means is through bilingual education. 

First of all, what is bilingual education? Essentially, it is 
education in two languages, which implies the use of two 
vehicular languages, one of which is the mothertongue. 
Bilingual education is based on the principle of acquisition of 
the second languages at an carly age, with literacy in the 
Mothertongue guaranteed, and it must be pursued throughout 
schooling and in all activities during the subject's life. This is 
not a method. It is a pedagogic process arising from the 
realization that, after a certain age limit (9-10 years), the child's 
receptivity is no longer malleable and becomes "rigid" 
(Penfield), thus less able to absorb the second language. 

Today all linguists, researchers and teachers have more or 
less accepted the principle of early-age acquistion as the best 
means for eliminating risks of failure caused by teaching modern 
languages too late; this in fact occurs traditionally in all 
countries at approximately the secondary school level. 

At a first glance, this would seem to be obvious. And 
practice, it is far from being generally recognized. Мапу 
teachers, educators and specialists in scholastic programme 
in Furope completely neglect this aspect of education. In reality 
bilingual education is nothing less than a new concept in 
education, which begins with languages as a means of helping 
the child discover the world surrounding him, a World which 
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is not limited to his city or village, but which the language of 
*others" will reveal to him through constantly renewed 
experience. 

Linguistics is a relatively recent science but it has neverthe- 
less, through its findings on languages and tongues over the 
last few decades, deeply shaken the notion of “foreign langu- 
eges” solidly entrenched in traditional educational systems. 

Indeed, it is becoming apparent, through the penetration of 
new theories into linguistics or the revelation of the inefficiency 
of time-proven methods, that languages, however varied and 
numerous they may be around the world, have a common 
denominator: the need to communicate: further more at school, 
they are not a subject matter like other subjects; and, third, they 
are all equal among themselves in absolute values through the 
use the speakers make of them. 

Atthesame time, the notion that a tongue is acquired 
before it is /еагп! and therefore taught is beginning to earn 
wider acceptance. The term “modern languages" tends in- 
creasingly to replace that of "foreign languages" which was 
referred toa hundred years ago in high school programme which 
in the Europe of those days, had a fairly low attendance. What 
was the content of this at that time? In short, an occupation 
for the mind which enabled a short share of society to under- 
stand English, French, German, Italian, etc. Civilization and 
once in a while to go beyond sociable conversation. 

With the passage of time, with technical progress, with the 
population mixtures caused by two World Wars, and also with 
what is known as the “democratization of education", the 
methods based on a formal knowledge of the foreign language 
have greatly evolved. 

However, at the present and despite audio-visual techniques 
foratime viewed as a miracle method, a standardized and 
generalized approach to the problem of languages acquisition is 
still distant. If one may judge from the percentage of diploma- 
holders who benefitted from the latest teaching techniques but 
who are still unable to follow or initiate a conversation on 
subjects of day-to-day living, it seems inevitable to conclude 
that these teaching techniques have not overcome the short- 


comings of an instruction system which appears to be basically 
Чаа, 
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If language initiation and instruction continue to be treated 
as indifferentiated from other “subjects” in programme, then the 
mistake which neither audio-visual techniques nor computers 
can remedy will persist. 

Finally, bilingual education is a means of resolving /inguistic 
situations experienced within a socio-political context. Acquisition 
of a second language (or a third, or more) does not then depend 
on the users’ will, but rather on the circumstances which 
necessitates bilingualism and sometimes multilingualism. 

This is the case in developing countries. 

The objection will doubtless be raised that in bilingual 
countries (as is the case for most African countries) people 
manage quite well. Alas! Despite the efforts of many educators, 
there are still many hurdles to be jumped, because here the 
enormous problem of literacy in the mother or national tongue 
is posed as the number one concern of countries having attained 
independence, centuries late in gaining awareness of their own 
cultures. 

Linguistic communication is the pre-eminent relation bet- 
ween man and his environment. Under these conditions, it 
would be unjust to consider as negligible in a period of 
notable acceleration in all scientific sectors, progress in 
linguistics which has particular difficulty in moving from theory 
to application. And yet observations on child behaviour and 
the language acqusition process are increasingly giving rise 
to the idea that a language is not essentially a scholastic 
subject. It only becomes this when the subject begins speaking 
it, that is, when he begins establishing between himself and the 
surrounding world, with other beings speaking that language, 
a linguistic relationship. The child learns to walk in order to be 
able to move about, to advance towards the surrounding world 
because of the dynamics of life. 

Once he has succeeded in learning the tongue of his mother, 
his land, his community, once he has discovered its key, his 
curiosity will quickly discover the second key, that offered to 
him to play with and to apprehend the world with other words. 

He will become bilingual (more or less so, because in this 
matter nothing is absolutely equivalent). Yet this depends on 
whether he is offered the second key. 
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It is not enough to talk of bilingual education. It must be 
accepted and applied. The goal is two-fold: 

(a) to have children who already handle their mothertongue 
acquire with ease the basics of a second language and, asa 
result, alleviate the task of those teachers who will thereafter 
have to teach it; 

(b) to integrate the second tongue into teaching of other 
subjects, in order to shift from one tongue to the other with 
genuine /inguistic parallelism, which is already the first step to 
a dual culture. 

There are men and women who have, for over twenty years, 
striven to fill the pedagogic and cultural gap left in direct 
people-to-people relationships. As early as 1952,the French 
Association, ‘The Bilingual World’, founded by Jean-Marie 
Bressand, defended, through the pen of a number of university 
professors, in particular Jean-Maurice Chevallier, a university 
“Agrege”, every man’s right to “speak to his brother". During 
the same period, a project concerning bilingual education was 
submitted to the Council of Europe. Prepared by the Bilingual 
World, it included among its authors Leopold Sedar Senghor. 

Today the “World Center for Information on Bilingual 
Education (CMIEB)'*? a United Towns Organization specialized 
institution, has been created to promote bilingual education 
through information distributed to educational institutions 
around the world. This is detailed information, based on 
permanent collaboration among researchers, teachers and users 
of languages. 

This is why the World Center for Information on Bilingual 
Education, concerned with the most pressing needs of those 
who mustatthe same time develop their own cultures and 
learn language of world communication, has decided to organise 
an African Conference on these problems. The theme has 
already been established: 


Universalism and Respect of Mothertongues. 
The Language situation in Africa and Bilingual Education. 


Preliminary meetings will be held with leaders of the 
participating African States and the CMIEB in order to define 
precisely the nature of the proceedings, whose major objectives 
will be: 
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1. examination of the actual linguistic requirements of the 
various participating regions in relation to developmental 
requirements; 

2. evaluation of various acquisition and instruction systems 
currently in use concerning second languages, given 
literacy imperatives in the so-called mother or national 
tongues, as well as socio-economic circumstances; 

3. creation of a CMIEB branch in Africa, to coordinate 
research oriented toward language usage. The National 
Twinning Committees which are Members of the United 
Towns Organization (UTO) will facilitate wherever possible 
for realization of this objective. 


This Conference, to take place in Dakar at Easter, 1977, 
will be preceded by two seminars, the first which will be held 
in Nouakchott (Mautitania) оп 25, 26 and 27 October 1976 
and will deal with the problems of second language acquisi- 
tionin Arab-Speaking Countries; the second will be held in 


Khartoum (Sudan), probably in early 1977. These seminars 
will enable the Co nference: 


to work on the basis of real results, 


to avoid an overload of speeches, favouring, discussion in 


Commissions, in order to arrive at practical and objective 
achievements. 


It must be specified that bilingual education gives priority to 
no language in particular, but rather strengthens attachment to 
the mothertongue; that it is not restrictive in its objectives, in 
that it offers any bilingual speaker the means to learn other 
languages more easily; that it draws on actually existing 
plurilingualisms in the world to enrich research methods in 
relation to the urgency of needs. Finally, bilingual education 
is a factor of civilization in that it can help to “erase” linguistic 

borders while insuring the full development of mothertongues. 

The gaps caused by reciprocal ignorance between peoples 
of the so-called unilingual (and generally developed) countries 
and those of developing countries must be bridged without 
delay. Often communication between two worlds is only 
established between leading citizens or technicians, and behind 
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| them millions of people are waiting, without understanding, 
for their future to be decided in their place. 

Time is costly and life is short. We must not slow the for- 
ward thrust of the progress, so often mentioned, which certainly 
owes us, after so many highly perfected (and often murderous) 
robots, some human successes. 
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BILINGUALISM AND LANGUAGE LEARNING 


DJORDJE Kosric 


Obviously, we have an increasing need to learn a second or 
a foreign language. Monolingualism is inadequate in many 
respects for contemporary society. Not only bilingualism but 
polylingualism is appearing with ever-increasing visibility as a 
tendency of the modern age and this need for language-learn- 
ing cannot be neglected from the point of view of linguistic 
research. Unfortunately, we are lagging behind in research on 
bilingualism in its practical application. 

I would like to underline the importance of the explosion 
of languages of small linguistic communities all over the world 
and the approaching break-down of so-called super-national 
languages into different trends which is another feature of the 
present linguistic research. 

If we want to prepare ourselves for modern life of modern 
man of modern society, we have to work out a modern approach 
to language learning and teaching. We have, perhaps, enough 
evidence to say that once mothertongue is acquired by the child 
there is no radical difference in the ability for language-learning 
between an adult and a child, except when pronunciation and 
sentence melody are in question. We may say, based on our 
experience, that intelligence is not the main factor in the 
acquisition of a second or foreign language. We know that the 
stability of a pupil’s culture based on his mothertongue cannot be 
avoided and neglected but, at the same time, it cannot be taken 
as an insulated foundation on which he may build another 
parallel linguistic structure which is alien to his mothertongue. 
Perhaps we know that a spoken language is not a coherent 
linguistic entity and that written language has its own peculi- 
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arities which add another aspect to the problem from the 
point of view of language-learning. We know, too, that moti- 
vation and intensity of learning has to be taken into account 
when language-learning is considered. We have to keep in 
mind the above-mentioned facts on bilingualism when we 
ask ourselves the following questions: (a) when to start to 
learn a second or foreign language, (b) how to learn it, (c) 
what is the purpose of learning it. 

If we take language-learning as part and parcel of the 
general culture of man, and consider that its main purpose is 
to broaden linguistic experience, it is the same whether we 
decide to learn English or Zuni, because both these languages 
have their linguistic structures embodied in grammar, syntax 
and vocabulary. If we want to learn from the point of view of 
general culture and the point of view of the need ofthe 
country to which we belong, then we shall learn a second 
language which may have some practical application. if we 
are forced to learn a language due to unavoidable necessity 
then our attitude towards language-learning is not only deter- 
mined by the wish to broaden our linguistic space but to satisfy 
our actual needs for linguistic communication. 

Once one decides to learn a second or foreign language 
there are so many different conditions for learning it. There is 
difference between teaching forty children in a class three 
hours a week without modern devices, and teaching ten highly 
motivated adults with six strictly organized teaching hours 
a day in an intensive course, using all modern equipment. 
There is also a difference if we have a bilingual community 
with a combination of organized school learning curriculum 
to that the student is constantly in contact with the language 
he is learning and those who are learning through the written 
form. There are so many actual situations for language 
learning that it is unnecessary to point out these diversities. 
Although we have to study every actual form of conditions of 
language-learning and teaching such as elementry schools, 
adult intensive courses in language-learning through language 
laboratories, individual learning with a competent teacher 
within the pupil’s country ог sending students abroad, etc., 
there are some generalities which are so powerful that they are 
common to all different forms of teaching. J see these gene- 
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ralities as the following : 


о 


Once mothertongue is established and stabilized it is resistant 
to another language structure, aberrating its logic with its 
own inertia. That was the reason, perhaps, that some experts 
thought that once this resistant force of mothertongue is 
weakened by acquisition of another language, any new 
language would be easier to learn. This hypothesis is not yet 
proved. 


. The second general assumption will be that in every 


language we have some open and closed structure towards 
another language. Word meanings belong to open struc- 
ture for instance, so we may say that one word may run 
through other languages, as is very often the case. I found, 
for instance, in Serbo-Croat more than eight thousand 
words which are now more or less internationally accepted. 
However, one cannot find a single grammatical rule or 
syntactical function of a grammatical form which is not 
the result of long-run evolution of this particular grammar. 
The third general assumption is a psycholinguistic interpre- 
tation of actual reality in which the subject lives and forms 
his behaviour. Therefore,the background of linguistic expres- 
sion governs the linguistic attitude in tbe actual situation, 
so that, the question is not only to learn a foreign language 
but to educate the learner so that he may enlarge his 


personality in order to accept another way of linguistic 
behaviour and to use it. 


. The fourth generality is that people differ among themselves 


in the ability to learn a language. According to our ex- 
perience in Yugoslavia, based on about fifty thousand adult 
students who attended intensive courses from 1952 to 1962, 
using language laboratory technique, 3% to 5% of them are 
exceptionally successful and 3% to 5% of them are inexplic- 
ably unsuccessful. Approximately 45% of students dropped 
out of classes after four months of training in the beginners’ 
courses. There were some objective reasons for some of 
them to leave the course, but the main one was insurmoun- 
table difficulties in acquisition of the language. Another 
45%, went through the beginners’ course successfully. In the 
second course, which follows that for beginners, the picture 
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was approximately the same. After eight months of inten- 

sive learning, which was sufficient to acquire the language, 

about 25% of students attained the required standards. 

Those who did not reach the expected standard of achieve- 

ment had to prolong the period of learning for another 

four months or more. Although the results may be improved 
still the fact will remain that sharp differences exist between 
language learning abilities. 

These four generalities, according to my feeling, should 
form the core of our research in second and foreign language 
teaching and learning. Other specific problems attached to 
them are of different character and have to be studied in every 
particular country according to its own requirements. 

Existing methods of language-learning and teaching have 
two main aspects, namely : (а) the methods which are gene- 
rated with the ambition to build one universal approach 
regardless of the mothertongue of the learner have the same 
characteristics; (b) the second aspect is characterized by the 
intention to over-emphasize the mothertongue of the learner. 

I have the feeling that neither of these extremes is without 
disadvantages. It will be necessary to perfectuate the method 
which will cope with the main difficulties in acquisition of 
foreign language based on the psycholinguistic personality of 
the student so that not only does the method have to be 
chosen, but the student has to be classified according to chosen 
method as well. 

I would like to conclude my remarks by quoting one of the 
observations about Indian situation, that some trading castes 
in India acquire a functional knowledge of various Indian 
languages depending on the nature of the trade which they 
carry on with tradesmen from these other communities, so 
that they coin a practically amalgamated language of their 
own, according to their actual need. This fact may be impor- 
tant in the process of further opening of linguistic structures 
of mothertongue towards the second language representing a 
new, perhaps practically highly justified satisfaction of needs 
for bilingualism or polylingualism, showing that nesting of 
more than one language in the human mind is beneficial 
and certainly not harmful, but enriching the individual and the 
Society to which he belongs 


TOWARD STRUCTURING CODE-MIXING 


AN INDIAN PERSPECTIVE 


Bras B. KACHRU 


0. INTRODUCTION. 


The formal and pragmatic aspects of language dependency 
in linguistically pluralistic societies have yet to be seriously 
studied by linguists. The term ‘language dependency’ presup- 
poses that there is a hierarchy of languages, and that each 
language is assigned a functional role (or roles) in a multi- 
lingual person's restricted or extended spheres of linguistic in- 
teraction. 

In South Asia, language dependency has resulted in ling- 
uistic convergence of primarily two types. The first type may 
be termed convergence within the ‘inner’ language circle—that 
is, within the South Asian languages. The second type may be 
termed ‘outer’ linguistic imposition. That means depen- 
dency on those languages which are outside the South Asian 
language periphery. Convergence within the ‘inner’ language 
circle has resulted mainly in two processes, viz. the Aryaniza- 
tion of the Dravidian languages (e.g. Sridhar 1975) and the 
Dravidization of the Indo-Aryan languages (e.g. Gumperz 
and Wilson 1971). The extent and scope of such Aryanization 
.and Dravidization at various linguistic levels has already been 
discussed in the literature (see, for example, Emeneau and 
Burrow 1962, Gumperz and Wilson 1971, and Sridhar 1975). 

Convergence from the 'outer' circle involves several non- 
South Asian languages; however, the chief manifestation of 
this type of convergence is seen in the Persianization and also 
inthe Englishization (Anglicization) of the language of the 
‘inner’ circle (B. Kachru 1975b). An aspect of convergence 
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with one language, English, of the ‘outer’ circle forms the 
basis of this study. 


1.0 Two Aspects OF LANGUAGE DEPENDENCY: CODE 
SWITCHING AND Cope-MIXING 


In a speech community, language dependency is shown in 
two ways, among others. First, a multilingual assigns areas of 
function to each Janguage which he uses to perform various 
roles. One might say that, by and large, the contextual units 
(B. Kachru 1965) in which each language functions are mutu- 
ally exclusive, or dependent on the participants in a linguisti- 
cally relevant situation. Secondly, language dependency might 
result in developing new, mixed codes of communication.! 

A good example of the first type of dependency results in 
what is termed ‘code-switching’ (Gumperz 1964). In the litera- 
ture this term has been used to denote the functional contexts 
in which a multilingual person makes alternate use of two or 
more languages. However, I am not concerned with that parti- 
cular phenomenon of language dependency here. 

The linguistic situation which I shall present here may be 
seen as an outcome of both language contact and code-switch- 
ing. In other words, İi am concerned with the formal mani- 
festation of the functional uses of several languages by a 
multilingual person. I shall use the term *code-mixing' for this 
aspect of multilingualism (B. Kachru 1975a and 1975b). 

The term ‘code-mixing’ refers to the use of one or more 
languages for consistent transfer of linguistic units from one 
language into another, and by such a language mixture deve- 
loping a new restricted—or not so restricted—code of lingui- 
stic interaction. Such ‘mixed’ codes have developed in several 
language areas in South Asia. One such very common code 
has been termed ‘Hinglish’. Some Persianized varieties of 
South Asian languages may also be considered mixed codes in 
the same sense (B. Kachru 1975b). The transfer of units? of 
one language into another language is conditioned by several 
linguistic, pragmatic and attitudinal considerations. I shall 
return to this point later. 

The implications of code-mixing are sociolinguistically very 
important. In addition, this linguistic phenomenon also has 
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implications for language dynamics and language change (see 
section 6.0). 
2.0. TOWARD STRUCTURING Cope-MIXING 

In the current literature, the discussion of code-mixing in 
South Asian languages is generally restricted to presenting 
various attitudinal positions on using the device of code-mixing 
in these languages (e.g., Raghuvira 1973). There are thus the 
arguments of the ‘purists’ and the ‘non-purists’ in favor of 
their respective positions concerning Suddh Hindi (High Hindi) 
Hindustani, or Englishized or Persianized Hindi. The pheno- 
menon of code-mixing has yet to be viewed in a theoretical 
framework which would relate the formal and functional aspects 
of such ‘Janguage-mixing’ and view it in a pragmatic perspec- 
tive in terms of the linguistic needs of the speech community 
which uses this language device for various types of interaction 
within the speech community and also outside it. 

In Firth (1957a and 1957b; see also fn.3), and later in some- 
what modified form in Mitchell (1957), Halliday (1958), Ellis 
(1966) and B. Kachru (1966) a schema has been presented 
toward delimiting texts with reference to their contextually 
relevant categories and formal categories. Firth has suggested 
the following categories for the context of situation of a text. 


A. Тһе relevant features of participants: persons, persona- 
lities. 
(i) Verbal actions of participants. 
(ii) Non-verbal actions of participants. 

B. The relevant objects. 

C. The effect of the verbal action. 


Other features to be considered are: 


A. Economic, religious, and social structures to which 
participants belong. 

B. Typesof discourse: monologue, narrative. 

C. Personal interchange: age of participants. 

D. Type of speech—social flattery, cursing, etc. 


Let us now examine how this schema can be applied to the 
situation of code-mixing in South Asia. Code-mixing is а role- 
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dependent and function-dependent linguistic phenomenon. In 
terms of role, one has to ask who is using the language, and in 
terms of function, one has to ask what is to be accomplished 
by the speech act. In terms of role, then, the religious, social, 
economic and regional characteristics of the participant in a 
speech act are crucial. On the other hand, in terms of function, 
the specialized uses to which the given language is being put 
determines the code-mixing. In a sense, then, in several lingui- 
stically relevant situations there.is a mutual expectancy between 
the formal characteristics of the language (in this case, a code- 
mixed language) and its function. 


2.1 CopE-MiXING AND THE CONTEXT OF SITUATION 


Ishall attempt to discuss the phenomenon of code-mixing 
in the theoretical framework of the ‘context of situation’ огірі- 
nally presented by Malinowski (1953) and modified in linguistic 
terms by Firth (1957a and 1957b). I feel encouraged to do so 
now since what weve considered the linguistic ‘sins’ of Firth 
only a decade ago (see Langendoen 1968, especially sections 
2and 3) seem to have become the cardinal points of our 
current linguistic paradigm. Consider, for example, the current 
concentration on ‘pragmatics’. It may, therefore, be in order 
to take another look at the Firthian concept of the context 
of situation with special reference to the phenomenon of 
code-mixing. 

The concept, context of situation, provides a framework 
for relating language use and linguistic form to the ‘immediate’ 
linguistically relevant situation and also to the ‘wider’ context 
of culture. Elucidating the concept, Firth writes (1957b: 175- 
116), 


The context of situation...is not merely a setting, background or ‘back- 

drop’ for the ‘words’. The text in the focus of attention on renewal of- 
connection with an instance is regarded asan integral part of the соп 

text, and is observed in relation to the other parts regarded as relevany 
in the statement of the context. 


It seems to me that in осег to provide Jinguisticall 
and contextually adequate explanations for code-mixed 
language types it would be appropriate to relate such language 
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types {о what I have earlier termed ‘contextual units’ 
(B. Kachru 1965). 

Bya contextual unit, we mean those features of a text 
which contribute to its being assigned to a particular function. 
These features may be termed the contextual parameters of a 
text. These would comprise linguistically relevant clues, such 
as the participants, their sex, their position on the social, caste, 
or religious hierarchy. In abstracting these categories we must 
concentrate only on those clues which are linguistically justi- 
fiable. We might then view a speech act in terms of clear end- 
points which have, on the one hand, a time dimension, and on 
the other hand, relevance with reference to the role relationships 
obtaining among the participants engaged in the speech act. 
Let me give two illustrations to make this point clearer. 


The speech function of greetings or blessings have well-defin- 
ed beginnings and ends. In addition, greetings and blessings 
also provide clues about the people involved in the exchange 
of such speech functions. One might claim chat, to a large 
extent, such speech functions are both language-bound and 
culture-bound. On the other hand, the concept of register, 
to a large extent, is language-free and culture-free, and the 
participants are primarily bound together by language иѕе— 
for example, those who use the register of law or aviation 
engineering. Note that code-mixing seems to identify not 
only the wse of the language but also the user, since it in- 
volves both an attitudinal reaction toward a language-mixer 
and also the registral use of language. 

The appropriateness of a code-mixed language type toa 
specific situation may be judged by contextual-substitution 
and textual-substitution. 

In certain contextual units, a multilingual person has the 
possibility of choice between code-mixed (say Hindi and 
English or Persian) or non-code-mixed languages. In such 
situations, the selection of a particular ‘code’ is determined 
by the attitude of a person toward a language (or toward 
acertain type of code-mixing), or the prestige which a 

_ language (or a type of code-mixing) has in a speech com- 
munity. 
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2.0 Copr-MixiNG AND FORMAL COHESION 


There are several questions which one might ask concerning 
the formal characteristics of code-mixing. The first question is : 
What is the distinction between borrowing and code-mixing? 
Тһе second question is : What are the criteria for considering 
code-mixing functionally crucial for а speech community? In 
other words, how does one judge the functional and formal 
appropriateness of code-mixing as an additional communica- 
tive device in various speech communities? 

Code-mixed language types can easily be considered as 
examples of extended borrowing not restricted to the lexical 
level of a language. Borrowing is the initial step toward code- 
mixing. It is, however, not the only criterion. In the case of 
several South Asian languages, borrowing from Dutch, Por- 
tuguese, and French, for example, has not resulted in any 
serious code-mixing. On the other hand, borrowing from 
English and Persian has resulted in cultivation of special lang- 
uage types (see Bahri 1960 and B. Kachru 1975b). 

Formal appropriateness in code-mixing may be judged by 
using the concept of formal cohesion. The formal cohesive 
characteristics—lexical or grammatical—may be abstracted 
from code-mixed discourse types, register types ог speech 
functions (B. Kachru 1966 : 268-69). There is, therefore, a 

and dependency between the formal 
e functional characteristics of such (code- 
a particular type of 
ted with a specific 


linguistic expectancy 
characteristics and th 
mixed) language types. In other words, 
lexical and grammatical cohesion is associa 


type of discourse or register. 


3.0. FoRMAL MANIFESTATIONS OF CopE-MIXING 

ic terms code-mixing involves functioning at least 
а consequence, developing another 
al features of two or more codes. 
this manner then develops a 


In linguist 
in a disystem, and, as 
linguistic code comprising form 
A linguistic code developed in 
formal cohesion and functional expectancy. In such a situation 
one language functions as an absorbing language since the 
‘mixed’ items are generally assimilated into its system. One 


might then say that the function of code-mixed languages is 
rguson 1959) and code 


between what is termed ‘diglossia’ (Fe 
Switching. In a diglossia situation there is a situationally- 
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determined use of two codes, and the codes involved are 
functionally mutually exclusive. Explaining this phenomenon, 
Ferguson says that in such a situation 


...two varieties of language exist side by side throughout the community, 
with each having a definite role to play. (1959 : 429). 


In code-switching, on the other hand, the functional domains 
of the languages involved are determined by linguistically 
pluralistic situations, say, for example, the Panjabi-Hindi code- 
switching in Haryana or in the Panjab; or the Telugu-Dakhini 
code-switching in Hyderabad. 

In a given multilingual situation, it is difficult to say that a 
person will code-mix in only one or two acquired languages. 
The tendency is to code-mix in all the language in which a 
person code-switches with proficiency. Consider, for example, 
the case of Panjabi and Hindi code-switching. In these 
languages, code-mixing is not restricted to these two only, but 
involves English and Persian as well. 


3.1 PRocESS OF MIXING 


I shall discuss below the various linguistic units and 
processes which are involved in code-mixing. The illustrations 
of code-mixing provided below are primarily from Hindi and 
English!. 

(a) Unit Insertion: This refers to the introduction of a 
grammatical unit above a word (e.g. a noun phrase or a verb 
phrase) in a sentence from another language. 


NP Insertion 


1. tenk va redar prapt karne ki bhi yojna (NBT, 8.3.75) 
tank and radar procure doing of also scheme 
“а scheme for procuring tanks and radar, too’ 


2. prezidant haus mé, protokol hai, magar vajib sa 
(D, 26.3.72) 


president house in protocol is but desirable like 
‘The president's house has protocol, but it is desirable.’ 
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VP Insertion 
3. vipaksh dyara уак aut (NBT, 7.3.75) 
opposition by walk out 
‘Opposition walks out’ 


(b) Unit Hybridization: This refers to the use of code- 
mixing within a unit (e.g. a noun phrase, a verb phrase, or a 
compound verb). Consider, for example : 


4, isliye cans lene ke siva hamare pas koi upay nahi: tha 
(D, 17.6.73) 
therefore chance taking of except our near any alternative 
was not 
‘There was no alternative before us except taking a 
chance.’ 
5. sarkas aur numayis yaha: phel hai (D, 17.6.73) 
circus and exhibition here fail are 
*Circuses and exhibitions do not succeed here." 
6. tisre din kuch Zzarüri drapht {аур karvane the 
(SH, 13.6.71) 
third day some important draft type do (caus.) were 
*On the third day some important drafts had to be typed." 


The process of unit hybridization has developed into an 
extremely productive process for ‘mixing’ Indian languages 
such as Hindi-Urdu with the non-Indian languages English and 
Persian. In Kashmiri an identical process is applied to code- 
mixing with English and Persian. The following examples are 
illustrative : ¿ebal kursî ‘table and chair’, zila kemitr *district 
committee’, sa7! bhavan ‘school building’, halkt prezidant ‘a 
‘president of the “halqua” (used in the sense of area)’. This 
process is not medium-restricted and is common in both spoken 
and written languages. Let us consider some such hybridized 
items from Hindi-Urdu here. This process is most productive in 
producing what are termed ‘compound verbs’ and *conjunct 
verbs’ in Hindi-Urdu (Y. Kachru 1966). Examples of the first 
type are expect karnü ‘to expect’, bore karna ‘to bore’, satisfy 


karna ‘to satisfy’. Examples of the second type are holiday lena 


‘to take a holiday’, permission депа ‘to grant permission’, leave 


dena ‘to grant a leave’, 
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(c) Sentence Insertion : This refers to the process of inserting 
a sentence of a language different from that of the discourse. It 
may be either an embedded, conjoined or appositional sentence, 
The following examples include sentences of English inserted 
into Hindi discourse. 


9 


puràni hai to kyã huà, phàin to hai, but 1 do not like 
Rajesh Khanna. (D, 27.4.73) 


old is so what happened fine however is... 
*Even if it is old, itis fine; but I do not like Rajesh 
Khanna’. 


. parhne mé sima ki bahut ruci hai, vah kahti hai 


education is necessary for life. (D, 29.4.73) 
studying in Sima of much interest is she says... 

‘Sima is very much interested in studies. She says, 
“Education is necessary for life.” 


yah ek nazuk mamla hai, let’s not talk on [sic] it. 


(D, 17.6.73) 
this One delicate matter is... 


‘It is a delicate matter; let's not talk about it.’ 


(d) Idiom and Collocation Insertion : The idioms and colloca- 
tions of English have generally a higher frequency of occurrence 
in code-mixed Indian languages than, say, proverbs. The 
proverbs of Persian are, however, inserted in certain styles of 
Kashmiri (both spoken and written) and Hindustani. Consider, 
for example, the following idioms. 


10. 


11. 


aur mái parivartan ghar se Suri karü:ga kyüki charity 
begins at home. (D, 29.4.13) 
and I changes home from begin will do because... 

*And I will initiate change from my home because 
charity begins at home.’ 

..apni bat Ка samarthan youth is blunder kah kar 
karti hai (D, 29.4.73) 
own story of support...having said does Aux. 

"She supports her story by saying that youth is blunder’. 


A‏ ا 


è 
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12. suniye, ap kām kariye sab thik hoga after all Rome was 
not built in a day 
listen (hon.) you work do everything fine will be... 
‘Listen, if you work, everything will be all right; after all, 
Rome was not built in a day.’ 


13. mai kah raha hū: ki опе in hand is two in the bush. 
I say-ing am that... 
‘I am saying that one in the hand is worth two in the 
bush.’ 


14. tum ko ho kya gaya why do you cry over spilt milk sab 
thik ho jayega. 
you to happen what...everything fine be will so 
‘No matter what happens, why cry over spilt milk? 
Everything will be all right.’ 


15. а} kal kongres dog in the manger policy adopt kar raha 
hai, yah thik nahi. 
nowadays congress...do-ing is this right not 
‘Nowadays congress is adopting a dog in the manger 
policy; this isn't good." 


(e) Inflection attachment апа reduplication : A number of 
English and Persian borrowings in South Asian languages have 
undergone the inflectional processes of the South Asian 
languages in such code-mixing, e.g. sakili digrî vāiā ‘a person 
who possesses a school degree’ (D, 12.8.73). A discussion on 
such inflection is presented in Bhatia (1967) and B. Kachru 
(1975a and 1975b) for English borrowings, and in Bahri (1960) 
for Persian borrowings. 

The process of reduplication, which is very common in 
South Asian languages, is applied to English items to convey 


the semantic function of indefinitization, e.g. 


16. ...us par savar ek calak kaksh mé gaya aur pücha, 
that on riding one driver room in went and asked 
petrol-vetrol bhar liya hai. (D, 17.6.73) 
petrol and the like filled has 
*A vider went inside the room and asked if petrol (gas) 
and the like had been filled." 
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17. ...akting-vakting mai Куа jani: re (SH, 29.7.73) 
acting and the like I what should know hey 
‘How do I know acting and the like?’ 


3.2 LEXICALIZATION 


I shall use the term ‘lexicalization’ to refer to lexical infusion 
in a language from a lexical source (or sources) not native to 
that particular language, for example, English and Persian 
lexical strata in Hindi or \s.ashmiri. 

In South Asia this infusion has worked in severai directions, 
e.g. the Indianization of English (B. Kachru 1965 and 1966), 
and the Persianization and Englishization of the Dravidian 
and Indo-Aryan languages (Bahri 1960, Sridhar 1975). 

I shall mainly concentrate here on the type of lexicalization 
which has resulted in introducing additional lexical strata in a 
language. In several South Asian languages there are such co- 
existing lexical strata whose uses are to a large extent functionally 
determined. The role of these co-existing (but functionally 
distinct) lexical strata can be better explained in the framework 
of the contextual units related to the overall context of 
situation. The choice of a particular lexical stratum, out of the 
total range, is conditioned by appropriateness of several types, 
e.g. the participants' sex, religion, caste, and occupation. 

The following examples from Sanskritized, Persianized, and 
Englishized verb formations with the structure V-+-operator 
(Y. Kachru 1968) are illustrative. 


Sanskritized Persianized Englishized 

ürambh karnà s'urü karnà begin karna ‘to begin’ 

adhikar karna kabza karna control karna ‘to control’ 

bhül karna galati karna mistake karnà -‘to make a mistake’ 
cinta karna phikir karna worry karnà ‘to worry’ 

daya karna raham karna pity karna Чо pity? 

ghripa Кагоа . ^ naphbrat karna hate karna ‘to hate’ 


4.0 MOTIVATIONS For CODE-MIXING 


The motivations for code-mixing are primarily of two types 
i.e. attitudinal and linguistic. However, to a certain extent, these 
two tend to overlap. The attitudinal and pragmatic reasons 
for code-mixing are more or less identical to the reasons 


ки, 





* 
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which encourage code-switching. The question I am asking here 
is: What are the linguistic motivations for code-mixing? It 
seems to me that basically there are three motivations: role 
identification, register identification, and desire for elucidation 
and interpretation. 

The parameters for role identification are social, registral, 
and educational. The languages which a multilingual person 
‘mixes’ contribute to placing him in the hierarchy of the social 
network in which he functions; code-mixing also marks his 
attitude and relationship toward the participants in a speech 
act and, consequently, the attitudes of the other participants 
toward him. 

I shall attempt to illustrate this point with reference to 
three types of code-mixing current in India and the attitudinal 
consequences of each of these. First, we look at the code-mixing 
ofa South Asian language with English. In attitudinal terms 
this is a mark of modernization, high socio-economic position, 
and identity with a certain type of elite group; and in stylistic 
terms it marks what may be termed ‘deliberate’ style. It is used 
as a marker of ‘modernization’ or to mark the registral feat- 
ures of special language types. Secondly, we examine the 
features of the code-mixing of a South Asian language with 
Persian. This identifies a person in terms of his religion and/or 
occupation. However, on the cline of. modernization this type 
of code-mixing is lower than code-mixing with English. Styli- 
stically, the more Perso-Arabic influence one shows, the more 
exclusive the style becomes in terms of the participant and role. 
The Perso-Arabic style is, however, widely used in the legal 
register. Third, we look at the code-mixing of South Asian 
languages with Sanskrit. This again is a religion and caste-mark- 
ing feature; and, to some extent, it is also а marker of exclu- 
siveness. In stylistic terms itis identified as panditau (or ‘ped- 
antic’) style. 

A large number of South Asian languages have developed 
these three linguistic role-identifying code-mixed styles of lang- 
uage. Consider, for example, Bengali (Dil 1972), Hindi (Bahri 
1960, Bhatia 1967, В. Kachru 19756), Kannada (Sridhar 1975), 
and Kashmiri (B. Kachru 1973). 

It seems to me that it might be more insightful to eharac- 

terize several Indian languages and dialects on the basis of the 
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{уре of code-mixing involved in each caste and religious dialect, 
rather than simply onthe basis of caste and religion per se. 
However, in certain speech communities a neat dichotomy and 
categorization is not possible, e.g. as in Kashmiri. 

The use of the terms ‘register-identification’ and ‘registral 
characteristics’ with reference to code-mixing needs further 
explanation. It can be demonstrated that one formal clue for 

‚ the identification of various ‘register-types’ is the type of code- 
mixing involved: For example, in the case of Hindi, code-mix- 
ing with English is an essential distinguishing feature of techno- 
logical, scientific, and some restricted newspaper registers, e.g. 
sports reporting. The following are illustrative. 


20. Amresh apni kuch medikal ki kitabé, drag kampaniyó ke 
Amresh own some medical of books drug company (-- pl.) 
ketalag ke pulinde, stetheskop sambhale ... (S, 4.72) 
of catalogue of bundles stethescope holding 
*Amresh, with some medical books, with bundles of 


catalogues of drug companies, and holding a stethe- 
scope, ..." 


21. aiye, glaiding karé, dilli ke glaiding klab тё 
come gliding do [Delhi poss.] gliding club in 
*Come on, let's do gliding in the gliding club of Delhi." 


22. daktar sahib àp us miting mé prezant nahi the badà 
Doctor Sahib you that meeting in present[neg.] were very 
intresting diskasan hua. spikar ke point aph 
interesting discussion occured speaker [poss.] point of 
viu se agri nahî kar saka aur mai ne phorsphul 
view from agree [neg.] do was able and I [ag.] forceful 
spic delivar ki. audiyans vaz müvd kamplitli 
speech deliver did audience was moved completely 
and the haus vaz in my phevar. (Bhatia 1967:56) 
and the house was in my favor 


‘Doctor Sahib [mode of address], you were not present 
at that meeting. There was a very interesting discussion. 
I did not agree with the point of view of the speaker, 
and I delivered a forceful speech. The audience aie 
completely moved, and the house was in my favour,’ 


ir 


23. 
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aiknàmiks ek аза sabjakt hai jiski ütiliti de tu de 
economics one such subject is whose utility day-to-day 
laiph me riyalaiz ki ja sakti hai 

life in realize do go be able is (passive construction) 


*Economics is such a subject that its utility can be 
realized in day-to-day life.’ 


In elucidation and interpretation, code-mixing provides two 
types of clues. First, їп several South Asian languages, register 
stability is yet to be attained; therefore, English or Persain is 
used to elucidate a term or a concept. Secondly, English or 
Persian is used as a device for reducing the possibility of ambi- 
guity in a construction. Consider the following: 


21. 


25. 


26. 


2T. 


Th 


dation, translation, or t 


... yah thos karban dayaksaid arthat sükhi baraph 
(D, 7.11.71) 


this solid carbon dioxide meaning dry ice 

‘This (is) solid carbon dioxide, by which we mean dry 
ice 

јаһа: glaidar ko sahara rah jata hai, keval tharmal 
where glider to support remain [aux.] only thermal 
karant ka arthat garam havao ki tarangé 


current [poss.] meaning hot winds [poss.] waves 
(D, 17.6.73) 


‘[at places where] the glider gets only the support ofa 
thermal current, by which we mean waves of hot wind’ 
hamari rajniti ај bhi anek ghosnaó tatha samajvadi 
our politics today also many slogans and socialist 
adambaró ke bad bhi mültah visist vargiya hai 

; (D, 17.2.72) 


pretences after also even mainly elitist is 

“їп spite of. many slogans and socialist pretences our 
politics continues to be elitist’ 

.., mái bar bar tamasa уа lila ke гар Ко... (D, 26.5.74) 
I again again scene or miracle [poss.] form [obj.] marker 


e items arthat ‘meaning’ and уа ‘or’ introduce an eluci- 
echnical equivalent in another code. 
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5.0 CONSTRAINTS ON CopE-MixinG : A CLINE OF ACCEPTABILITY 

There seems to be a cline of acceptability in code-mixing. 
Code-mixing is not an open-ended process either grammatically 
or lexically (especially in collocating lexical items). The gram- 
matical constraints, however, are not necessarily of the type 
that yields ‘yes’ or ‘no’ judgments. The reaction toward the 
code-mixed construction is in the nature of ‘sure’, ‘yes’ ‘depends’, 
‘no’, or a response of ‘it is an odd-mixing’. The following 
constraints are illustrative. 

1. Rank-Shift Constraints : The rank-shifted constructions 
are not from English. 


28. *vah kitàb which is on the table meri hai 
that book ds 5. .. Mine is 


29. *mera vah amriki dost who lives in Chicago 4j hamare 
ghar ayega 
my that American friend ... ... ... today our house 
will come 


2. Conjunction Constraints : In code-mixing of South Asian 
languages the English conjunctions апа, or, etc., are not used to 
conjoin non-English NP's or VP's. 


30. *ram and syàm aye the 
Ram and syam came were 
31. *mai usko akhbar deta but diya nahi 
1 him [4-0bj.] newspaper would give but gave [neg.] 


Note, however, that conjoining two sentences from two lan- 
guages is common. Consider : 


32. bhai, khana khao and let us go. 
brother (mode of address) food eat ... 


33. John abhi aya nahi but I must wait for him. 
John right now came [neg.] but ... 


Note that the conjoining items are from the same language 
from which the conjoined sentence is introduced. The following 
sentences are, therefore, not the preferred constructions. 


34. *bhai, khana khao, aur let us go. 
brother, food eat and ... 
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35. *John abhi aya nahi lekin I must wait for him. 
John right now came [neg.] but ... 


In the use of conjunction markers in code-mixing, a distin- 
ction must be made between those languages the items of which 
have been completely assimilated (e.g. Persian in Kashmiri) 
and those the items of which have yet to be assimilated (e.g. 
English in Kashmiri). The Persain conjunction markers are very 
frequent in Hindi and Kashmiri and native speakers of these 
languages are hardly aware of their sources. 

4. Determiner Constraint : There are several constraints on 
the items which can be code-mixed in a noun phrase in pre- 
head positions. 


36. *vahà: five sundar larkiyá: parh rahi thi: (numeral). 
these ... beautiful girls reading were 


37. *tum this sundar larki ki bat kar rahe the? (demonst- 
rative). 
you ... beautiful girl of talking ... were 


5. Complementizer Constraint : There are some constraints 
on code-mixing in complementizers. Consider the following: 

(a) If the two sentences are from the same source languages, 
a complementizer from another source is not inserted. 


38. *mujhe lagta hai that ram kal ayega. 
to me seems [aux] ... Ram tomorrow will come 


(b) Given two sentences from two sources (say, Hindi and 
English) the preference is given to a complementizer from the 
language used in the first sentence, e.g. 


39. mujhe lagtà hai ki ram will come tomorrow. 
to me seems [aux.] that Ram ... 


This is especially true with verbs of perception, е. в. sunna 
‘to hear’, socná ‘to think’, or verbs of saying, e.g. Кайпа ‘to say’, 
batana ‘to tell’. 
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6.0 LANGUAGE DYNAMICS AND LANGUAGE CHANGE 

The last question I would like to consider here is that of 
the influence of code-mixing on South Asian languages. There 
is a long tradition of code-mixing among Persian, English, and 
thelanguages of the South Asian subcontinent. Code-mixing 
has initiated two major processes which have resulted in lan- 
guage change. The first process is that of Persianization and 
the second that of Englishization. As a result of these two 
processes, the South Asian languages have been influenced at 
all of the linguistic levels. 


6.1 PHONOLOGY 


There are several studies which discuss the assimilation of 
Persian and English loanwords in the phonological system of 
South Asian languages (for details, see Bahri 1960, Bhatia 
1967, and B. Kachru 1975b). 


6.2 Lexis 


As already noted, there is mutual expectancy between the 
choice of the lexical range and the register or discourse types. 
The Sanskrit lexical spread is associated with the fields of 
literary criticism, philosophical writing, and with certain types 
of broadcasting. In certain languages, (e.g. Telugu), the 
Sanskrit source items also mark a distinction between the formal 
апе colloquial styles of language. The English source items have 


high frequency in the registers of the social sciences and 
technology. 


6.3 SyNTAX 


By and large, the syntax of a language is more resistant to 
change than are the other levels of language. So far, very little 
research has been done to investigate the impact of code-mixing 
and code-switching on the syntax of South Asian languages. 
The following syntactic characteristics of Hindi are, however, 
attributed to the influence of English or Persian. 

(а) SVO structure: The surface word order of Hindi is SOV, 
as opposed to the SVO order of English. In recent years in 
various styles of Hindi there has emerged a tendency to use an 
SVO structure (Mishra 1963:175-77; Tiwari 1966:296-300). 








| 
| 
| 
| 
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(b) Impersonal constructions: Traditionally, in Hindi active 
forms are used where English uses what are termed ‘impersonal 
constructions’, e.g. it is said, it has been learned. In. Hindi the 
translation ‘equivalents’ of these English constructions are 
kahte hai, sunā hai. However, in the newspaper register of Hindi 
it is not uncommon to find constructions such as kaha jata 
hai ‘it is said’, декла gaya hai ‘it has been seen’, or sum gaya hai 
‘it has been heard’. 

(c) Indirect speech, Traditionally, in Hindi discourse, the 
distinction between direct and indirect speech is not made. In 
modern prose this distinction has been introduced, e. g. NP 
said that he will read, as opposed to NP said that I will read. 

(d) Post-head modifier ‘jo’: The development of the jo ‘who’ 
construction in Hindi in the post-head position is attributed to 
the influence of English by some scholars (e.g. Tiwari 1966: 
293), while other scholars believe that this construction may 
have developed due to Persian influence (e.g. Guru 1962: 
530-31). Consider, for example, 


40. vah larka jo tebal par baitha hai mera bhat hai 
that boy who table on sitting is my brother is 
‘The boy who is sitting on the table is my brother.’ 


(e) Passivization with *dvára': In Indo-Aryan languages there 
is a tendency to delete the agent in passive constructions. This 
applies to Hindi. The agentive construction with dvārā ‘by’, 
which is now frequently used, is considered an influence of 


English. Consider, for example, 


41. yah natak bhartendu dvara likha gaya hai 
this play Bhartendu by written went is (passive construc- 
tion) 
‘This play has been written by Bhartendu.’ 


(f) Parenthetical clauses: There are two views on the 
development of parenthetical clauses in Hindi. Some scholars 


claim that the introduction of these clauses is due to English 


influence. Others disagree and consider these as typically Indo- 
lso present in Lalluji 


Aryan constructions. Such clauses are а" 
Lal's (1763-1835) prose. (See also Tiwari 1966:297-98; for the 


Persian influence on Hindi syntax, see ibid, 294-96.) 
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Similar effects of English and/or Persian influence may bc 
traced in other South Asian languages, too. Consider, for 
example, the word order of Kashmiri. The preferred word 
order is SVO, which seems to bea result of the influence of 
Persian. This is especially true of the literary style (B. Kachru 
1973). 


7.0 ‘SWITCHING? WITHOUT ‘MIXING’ 


We still have to find methodological techniques to structure 
some aspects of code-mixing for which one does not necessarily 
find formal evidence. І have earlier used the term ‘shift’ for 
this process (B. Kachru 1965:402-3). The process of shifting 
does not result in the surface realization of code-mixing. But 
two languages which participate in the processes of code-mixing 
and code-switching also go through the process of shifting. 
This manifests itself in loan shifts and loan translations. In 
South Asia this process works in both directions. On the one 
hand, it is used to /ndianize the English language (B. Kachru 
1965, 1966), and on the other hand, it is used to Englishize the 
South Asian languages (B. Kachru 1975b). Consider, for 
example, loan translations such as the following: sit yudh (SH, 
13.6.71) and prem-trikon (ibid), the translation equivalents of 
the English cold war and /ove-triangle, respectively. The process 
of shift from English is used in several registers of Hindi. In 
addition, а number of such formations are used in Hindi 
specifically in those contexts which are relevant to western 


culture, е. g. suprabhat ‘good morning’, karmardan *handsbake', 
madhurat ‘honeymoon’. 


8.0 CONCLUSION 


It seems to me that the restricted data on code-mixing pre- 
sented above show that in any descriptively adequate statement 
on code-mixing the interrelationships of role, form and func- 
tion are crucial. It has been argued that a statement which in- 
cludes context as a congruent level for such a language contact 
situation as exists in code-mixing is not only relevant but also 
necessary for an insightful understanding, in functional terms, 
'ofsuch uses of language, which some scholars, in India and 
elsewhere, have termed *odd-mixing' because such a ‘mixing’ is 
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not supposed to occur in the ‘pure’, or ‘standard’ language 
(Reghuvira 1973). 

In present sociolinguistic research it may be worth our 
while to investigate how the Firthian concepts of ‘the context 
of situation’ and of the ‘renewal of connection’ between form 
and function can be used to achieve a more insightful under- 
standing of language contact situations and linguistic interac- 
tion. After all, it may be recalled that what is termed, ‘socio- 
linguistics’ on this side of the Atlantic has always been part of 
‘general linguistics’ on the other side of the ocean. That a 
process of rethinking has started is obvious in the following 
observation of Labov (1970:152): 


In recent years, there has developed an approach to linguistic research 
which focuses upon language in use within the speech community, 
aiming at a linguistic theory adequate to account for this data. This type 
of research has sometimes been labelled as ‘sociolinguistics’, although it 
is somewhat misleading use of an oddly redundant term. Children raised 
in isolation do not use language; it is used by human beings in a social 
context, communicating their needs, ideas and emotions to one another. 
The egocentric monologues of children appear to be secondary develop- 
ments derived from the social use of language (Vygotsky 1962:19) and 
very few people spend much time talking to themselves. It is question- 
able whether sentences that communicate nothing to anyone are а part 
of language. In what way, then, can ‘sociolinguistics’ be considered as 
something apart from ‘linguistics’? 


NOTES 


1. Note that in such codes one can also include specialized codes such 


as pidgins and creoles. e 
Terms such as ‘unit’, ‘register’ and ‘rank shift have been used 


here in the sense in which they are used in Halliday 1961. 

3. For further discussion see relevant sections in Firth 1930 and 1937 
and the following papers in Firth 1967 a, and 1975, ‘The technique 
of semantics’, ‘Modes of meaning’, and ‘General linguistics and 
descriptive grammar’. There is азо discussion on it in Ellis 1965, 
Halliday 1959, B. Kachru 1966, Lyons 1966, and Mitchell 1957. 

4. I have used the following abbreviations for the sources of illustra- 
tions given in this Paper: D, Dharmayug, Bombay; NBT, Nay 
Bharat Times, New Delhi; S, Sarita, New Delhi; SH, Saptahik 


Hindustan, New Delhi. 
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FUNCTIONAL ASPECTS OF LINGUISTIC 
HETEROGENEITY 


FRANKLIN С, SOUTHWORTH 


1. INTRODUCTION 


Discusssions of linguistic heterogeneity (in which I include 
bi-or multilingualism, diglossia, and extreme social or geo- 
graphical dialect variation) in the United States often treat 
such heterogeneity, atleast implicity, as a liability or a disad- 
vantage from the individual's point of view.! Ethnographers 
who have worked in various parts of Asia, Africa, or South and 
Central America are aware of the extent of linguistic heterogen- 
eity in these areas, and also recognize that it does not need to 
constitute an impossible burden for individuals living there.? 
There is nevertheless what we might call a *monolingual 
mentality" whichinforms much of our discussion of language 
problems in our own society and others, both academic and 
non-academic.® This view involves the (often tacit) assumption 
that bilingualism, diglossia, and dialect variation are at best 
necessary evils from the individual's point of view, regardless 
ofthe circumstances of that individual's life. Any departure 
from strict monolingualism is often seen as “unnatural”, as 
complicating one's life unnecessarily, and possibly leading to 
such maladies as “cultural alienation”. Those individuals 
who happen to have acquired sufficient competence in differ- 
ent languages or dialects to function as full-fledged members 
of two or more distinct groups would be considered historical 
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accidents, whose peculiar experience is without relevance to the 
rest of humanity. 

It is my purpose here to examine this “monolingual menta- 
lity” in the context of a part of the world (South Asia)! where 
linguistic heterogeneity is a much more normal and accepted 
part of the social scene, in order to find out to what extent this 
view point can be regarded as a North American (perhaps ulti- 
mately Anglo-Saxon?) bias. This will lead to an examination of 
some more fundamental questions concerning the cross-cultu- 
ral potentialities of different kinds of linguistic heterogeneity. 
The main questions with which I will be concerned here are 
the following: (1) is linguistic heterogeneity per se a problem? 
and (2) apart from being a problem or not, are there any posi- 
tive functions of linguistic heterogeneity which go beyond the 
basic needs of communication? 


2. BACKGROUND 


While large monolingual states have only arisen quite recen- 
tly in human history, multilingualism and dialect variation are 
presumably (almost) as old as language itself. The earliest 
written records appear in multilingual contexts. Early nomadic 
groups, even if they were mostly monolingual, are likely to have 
included some individuals who controlled the language of 
neighbouring groups. With the beginning of sendentary agri- 
culture, the need for multilingualism may have decreased in 
some areas (though even here elites, tradesmen and others 
continued to need multilingual competence). In the longer 
settled arcas, dialect variation began to develop. This variation, 
which in many cases grew into different languages, was in some 
cases countered bythe development of state languages. Up 
until very recently, such state languages were the languages of 
elites who had no close links to the majority of the population; 
thus giving rise to diglossia.’ It would seem then that the kind 
of monolingulaism which middle-class Americans view as a 
norm has only existed fora small portion of human history, 
and is still relatively rare among the world's societies. 

In South Asia, multilingualism is older than our earliest 
records. Diglossia, as wellas socialand geographical dialect 
differentiation, existed in the Aryan-dominated North in the 
first millenium В.С.?, аз well as in the South Indian kingdoms 
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of Thamizhagam which date at least from the early centuries 
A.D. Thus, all the types of linguistic heterogeneity to be dis- 
cussed here have their roots deep in the pre-colonial past. In 
the modern picture, the kinds of heterogeneity which exist in 
South Asia have been discussed extensively in the literature by 
such scholars as Ferguson, Gumperz, Ramanujan, M. S. Pillai, 
Weinreich, and others.? Multilingualism characterizes all of the 
major urban centres, the coastal areas, and the South.? Diglo- 
ssia in some degree characterizes most of the major regional 
languages, and each area has substantial regional and social 
dialect differences. Personal multilingualism is found primarily 
among the elite, the urban population, individuals whose work 
brings them in contact with people from other parts of the 
subcontinent (e.g. merchants, people in the armed forces, post 
office, railroads and other government services, members of 
migratory groups, etc.) Inthe rural areas, the bulk of the 
population is generally made up of people whose main activity 
centres around agriculture; usually 5 to 6 main castes account 
for 60% to 85% (depending on the region) of the rural popu- 
lation in each area.^ These groups are the most likely to be 
monolingual, though the educated elites among them often 
controltheir regionalliterary language, and sometimes other 
languages. In border regions, even some of these Broups are 
bilingual. For example, in Chingleput District of Tamilnadu 
which borders on Andhra State, over 10% of the population 
claimed to be bilingual in 1961. This area includes high-caste 
Telugu-speaking land-owning groups such as Reddiars and 
Naidus. About 44% of all those claiming Telugu as mother 
tongue in the district also claimed a second language; of these, 
95% claimed Tamil as there first subsidiary language.!! Though 
relatively few native Tamil speakers learn Telugu, I found in 
one Reddiar-dominated village of this district that a number 
of Tamil-speaking people of middle and lower caste status 
claimed a passive knowledge of Telugu, which in some cases 
was obtained while working inthe houses of the Reddiars. 
Apart from the major landowning and cultivating groups, one 
generally finds a higher incidence of bilingualism among the 
small artisan and trading groups, who have historically been 
more mobile, often travelling between one linguistic region and 
another as working conditions changed. 
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3. Is LiNGUISTIC HETEROGENEITY PER SE A PROBLEM FOR 
THE INDIVIDUAL 


In many contemporary societies, it is easy to find people who 
can be cansiderd as “linguistically disadvantaged": poor Blacks 
or Puerto Ricans in North American cities, low-caste poor in 
Indian cities, etc. The “linguistic problem" in such cases con- 
sists of lack of competence in the linguistic codes which are 
needed to get access to economic security, social status, or 
power. But this “linguistic problem" is generally inseparable 
from the more general problem of the distribution of wealth 
and power in these societies. Thus for such people, the lack of 
socially appropriate linguistic competence is both a result of 
past and present low status, and an important ingredient in the 
complex problem of trying to change that status—since even 
those institutions which are officially designed to eliminate 
social inequalities generally set certain implicit prerequisites, 
including linguistic ones. 

In order to examine the contribution of linguistic hetero- 
geneity to this complex situation, it will be useful to first try to 
isolate it from the larger problem of socio-economic inequality. 
(I will return in my conclusions to the relationship between 
the two). We can isolate the linguistic question, to some extent 
at least, by examining those social contexts in which the acqui- 
sition and exercise of competence in a variety of linguistic codes 
is not grossly impeded by social factors. In sections 4 and 5 
below, I will examine some of these contexts in an attempt to 
show that it is not linguistic heterogeneity er se, but the need 
to acquire and exercise linguistic competence in contexts of 
power and deprivation, which constitutes the main ingredient 
of many of our so-called “linguistic problems". 


4. SECOND-LANGUAGE LEARNING : WHEN IS IT А BURDEN 


In contemporary South Asia, the “standard” form of the 
regional languages are substantially different from most of 
their spoken dialects. It is true that various kinds of social 
activities provide reinforcement of the “standard”: religious 
plays, traditional rituals, political speeches and nowadays the 
radio and the cinema. Still, the problem for most schoolchild- 
ren learning their “native” language in school is at least 
comparable to that of the American child with a deviant regional 
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or social dialect learning "standard" English. In some cases, 
for example that of literary Tamil, learning the standard form 
is comparable to learning another language (though perhaps 
closely related one). In addition, most Indian schoolchildren 
study at least one other language, usually Hindi or English. 
Many getsome exposure to both. Ifa student wants to add 
another language (say a classical language such as Sanskrit, or 
some foreign language such as Russian), this is an additional 
burden, often available only outside of school. Thus, the situ- 
ation is much like that in many parts of western Europe. There 
is perhaps nothing surprising in the fact thata large percentage 
of Indian children who enter school leave before they have 
acquired even minimal written competence in their own language. 

Contrasting the school learning situation with other less 
formally institutionalized contexts in which second languages 
are acquired in South Asia, it is apparent that this learning is 
less difficult in situations not characterized by the authoritarian 
relationship of the classroom. In fact, it appears that acquiring 
competence in a second language gets progressively less 
burden-some the further one gets away from authoritarian 
pressures—to the point where, in favourable conditions, second- 
language learning can occasionally be positively enjoyable and 
entertaining. 

What are some of these non-authoritarian contexts ? Per- 
haps most important are the learning situations of pre-school 
children, who are often still acquiring a first language along 
with gaining competence in a second. Such children may live 
in bilingual households or bilingual neighbourhoods, or they 
may have regular contact with relatives who use another 
language, or they may have moved from one area to another 
because of their parents' employment or for other reasons. 
Such children are by no means always elites, since many non- 
elites move about for jobs, and there are bilingual residential 
areas in many cities and towns. In the case of. these young chil- 
dren, there is generally little pressure on them to perform in 
the second language, so that a relatively long period of time 
can be spent in acquiring a passive command before there is 
any need to exercise productive competence. 
observed a child whose only active language wa 
who had been exposed from birth to English and 


In onecase, I 
s Tamil, but 
Malayalam in, 
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her home and elsewhere. (Her only formal language training 
had consisted of learning some English nursery rhymes.) This 
child began to utter her first English sentences at the age of 
four when the need arose to communicate with a two-year- 
old who knew only English. У 
Comparable cases сап be found among adults, particularly 
those who work in situations which expose them to new 
languages, such as members of the armed forces (who generally 
learn a somewhat “pidginized” form of Hindi, or Hindustani), 
railroad employees, those who migrate for employment, ser- 
vants working in houses where the home language is different 
from their own, college students acquiring conversational 
competence in English, etc. Such situations are structured in 
such a way that it is often possible for the learner to proceed 
much in the same way as a child does—using a minimum of 
words, producing fragmentary sentences, supplementing with 
gestures where necessary, OF using some other language which 
is known to others present—until he is confident enough to 
begin conversing in the new language. This is the way, for 
example, in which a colleague's Malayalam-speaking assistant, 
a young man with about five years of school, acquired Tamil 
when he was required to move with her to a Madras village. 
There would seem to be at least three crucial differences 
between second-language learning in the classroom and outside 
the classroom. First, the investment of time in out-of-classroom 
learning is relatively small, since this kind of learning goes on 
while the learner is playing, working, or relaxing. Secondly, 
classroom learning is aimed toward passing examinations in 
which ability to use the «correct forms (and often, explicit 
knowledge of rules and of grammatical terms) is tested. Thus, 
correctness is at à premium, whereas spontaneity or aptness of 
expression is not valued. In real-life learning, on the other 
hand, the need for correctness is minimized in many contexts, 
and the speaker's ability to get his message across is the only 
test applied. Real-life language learning is thus pragmatic, 
aimed at dealing with real-life situations, whereas classroom 
learning is ritualistic by comparison. Finally, the classroom is 
an authoritarian institution in which one speaks only when 
spoken to, and in which penalties can be imposed for inappro- 
priate behaviour. This situation hardly encourages the learner 
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to think in terms of the pleasure of learning, and linguistic 
play certainly has no place there. In fact, the classroom seems 
to be one of the last places one would choose to learn a 
language in. 

On the other hand, school is also a preparation for real 
life, which contains many situations in which ritual correctness 
of language is demanded. Those who are not sure of having 
the necessary competence to perform in these situations are 
either excluded from them, or else take great risks in attempt- 
ing to participate in them. Such situations include formal 
speeches or lectures, speaking or writing to government officials, 
and even such "informal" functions as academic tea parties. 
The remarks made about school above also apply here; in 
social situations involving people of comparable social status, 
the structures of the classroom are ignored and normal collo- 
quial Janguage is used. In those situations where social status 
is relevant, the correct or incorrect use of language is one of 
the important ways in which status is judged. Even elites may 
be affected by this situation. A colleague of mine, who is fluent 
in English and Malayalam, told me that when he was a gra- 
duate student in Madras University, he never used Tamil 
(which is his home language), even though it was the language 
of most of his fellow students. The reason for this was that he 
had had his education in Malayalam, and was afraid that those 
who were educated in Tamil would make fun of him if he 
spoke Tamil. Thus he was obliged to use English, even when 
speaking with fellow students. 

What I have said above suggests first of all that second- 
language learning is not in itself a tremendous intellectual 
burden, but becomes so only under certain kinds of authori- 
tarian pressures. Secondly, the social use of language (one or 
more) does not in itself impose any great burden, when it is 
only a matter of finding a code in which two people can com- 
municate with each other. This becomes a problem only when 
correct usage and social status are linked together, which they 
presumably are in any stratified Society. Of the types of 
linguistic heterogeneity We have discussed, then, bilingualism 
and dialect variation need not in themselves constitute pro- 
blems. Diglossia of the type found in Tamil (or modern Greek, 
or the type of diglossia-with-bilingualism found in many of the 
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former colonies) would seem on the other hand, by its very 
nature, to be inescapably enmeshed in social status. The very 
definition of the “upper” language in such cases!^ is that one 
has to go to school to learn it, and the proper use of it 
is prescribed in certain types of social contexts. Thus, while 
we can perhaps imagine societies in which diglossia and 
bilingualism do not constitute insurmountable social barriers 
for the unindoctrinated, this is not the case for this type of 
diglossia—though I will mention some favourable contexts 
below in which even this barrier can be surmounted. 

An important implication of the foregoing is that those 
who acquire competence in a second language in the early 
years of life have an incalculable advantage in a linguistically 
heterogeneous society. Mere exposure of children to people who 
use another language, for a long enough period of time and 
in sufficiently unpressured circumstances, usually seems to be 
enough to enable the child to learn the language—at least for 
practical spoken communication. Peal and Lambert have spoken 
of the great “cognitive flexibility” of the coordinate bilingual 
child.15 It is hard to believe that this flexibility would not pay 
off in later language learning, and would not in fact make it 
much easier to cope even with the authoritarian pressures of 
the school system and other social institutions. This is of 
course subject to testing. It will be important to see whether 
there is a significant difference in the school performance of 
elites and non-elites where both have early bilingual compe- 
tence, and whether there is a difference between early bilingual 
and non-bilinguals in each of these groups. (It is possible, of 
course, that in the case of non-elites, the difference might be 
reserved by later contact with authoritarian institutions.) А 
piece of evidence which isof interest here is that the number 
of elites encountered in India who know at least three langua- 
ges, and have known two or more from childhood, is quite 
striking. Impressionistically, a very high percentage of those 
who are really competent in English appear to have had early 
bilingualism—or at least, to have had a marked difference 
between their home language and their school language. 


AL ALIENATION — THE LANGUAGE OF COLONIALISM 
І have discussed bilingualism with- 


5. CULTUR 
In the previous section, 
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out going into the special status of English in the South Asia. 
As the language ofthe former colonial power, English has 
been associated with autocratic government and an anti-natio- 
nal elite, and advocates of Hindi as the national language of 
India often point to the past history of English as an indica- 
tion of its inappropriateness asa lingua franca and official 
language. English is still clearly an elite language, since only 
a tiny percentage of Indians ог other South Asians claim com- 
petence init. Though few Indian families use English in the 
home, a knowledge of English is required for any higher-level 
job in government or business. While a knowledge of written 
English is almost invariably acquired through formal education, 
many South Asians gain some degree of competence in (some 
kind of) English informal contexts. And many who cannot 
form а single sentence in English are familiar with many 
English words, which they can use for special effects where 
needed (see examples below). 

The question which needs to be addressed here is, whether 
English poses special problems because of its foreign nature, 
its previous association with colonialism, etc. It is certainly true 
that, as with other South Asian languages, those who are not 
formally educated in English cannot participate in activities 
which require ritually correct English usage. However, also as 
with these languages, there are many social contexts which 
escape these ritual requirements. Thus for example, while the 
canons of the schoolroom may be imposed fairly strictly with 
regard to written English, the varieties of English used in con- 
versation (even by those who are capable of writing accep- 
table English) show a great deal of flexibility. Thus, where not 
constrained by social sanctions, conversational English in South 
Asia shows a marked tendency toward convergence with local 
languages. Many people in service professions, in the tourist 
trade, rail-roads, etc. acquire а rough-and-ready command of 
English for use in dealing with people from other parts of 
India. In addition, English in South Asia shows a tendency to 
develop special in-group varieties, such as student slang usage, 
as “normal” lapnguages.do. 

The following section gives some examples of the social 
functions of English in contemporary South Asia. These will 
illustrate the point that, in favourable circumstances, even 
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English—the language of imperialism becomes a useable medium 
of communication, and not only for educated elites. 


6. LANGUAGE CHOICE 


To people living in many parts of North America, the idea 
that a large portion of the population of a country uses more 
than one language (or code) in following their daily routine 
may seem to impose an unthinkable degree of complexity on 
their lives. Further, some of the literature on this subject sug- 
gests or atleast implies that there may be penalties for the 
wrong choice of language in some situations, evea for people 
who have control of all the codes needed. One may for example, 
be judged boorish for using local dialect in situations where 
others are using a. "standard" form ofthe language, or alter- 
natively one may be condemned as “artificial” for introducing 
features of urban language into a non-urban context.!? 

Two points need to be made here. First, the linguistic com- 
plexity discussed here is in many cases a reflection of the 
social complexity of these societies. In the South Asian case, 
we are dealing with societies which are not only extremely 
pluralistic, but in which various levels of socio-economic evo- 
lution — from near-feudalism to monopoly capitalism — co- 
exist. Thus the fact that an Indian might use Sanskrit to per- 
form his morning ritual, chat with his family in Tamil, and 
then go to the office where he conducts his business in English 
(or occasionally in Hindi) and chats with his office colleagues 
ina mixture of English and Malayalam, reflects a number of 
important socio-economic facts. One is the “ethnic separateness 
of home life" (see Gumperz & Wilson 1971) which encourages 
the Tamil Brahmin, whose ancestors immigrated to Kerala 
centuries ago, to retain Tamil as his home language along with 
other Brahmin and/or Tamilian customs. Another is the econo- 
mic importance of English, both as a result of previous colonial 
rule, and of the growing dependence on multi-national corpora- 
tions dominated by American interests. Given the various 
social factors involved, it is difficult to imagine now the linguis- 
tic situation could be other than it is. 

Secondly, there are many situations in which more than one 
language can be appropriately used. These are the situations in 
which the well-known phenomenon of *code-switching" occurs. 
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We do notas yet have enough information on the categori- 
zation of these situations, and this is an important research 
need at present. A related need is a greater understanding of 
the ways in which code-switching behaviour is acquired by 
children. An interesting paper by the McClures suggests that 
among Mexican-American bilingual children, the first category 
to have а systematic effect on switching is the identity of the 
addressee, whereas other uses of switching appear at a later 
stage. These other uses include: “(1) emphasis, (2) topicalization, 
(3) explication or elaboration of a previous utterance, (4) repe- 
tition, often used to attract attention or to keep it while one 
thinks of something else to say, but also used in thinking out 
loud (there is a limit to how often one can comfortably repeat 
something and code switching like paraphrasing seems to 
extend this limit), (5) commentary, the distinction of utter- 
ances delivered to present interlocutors from utterances deli- 
vered as by a narrator in stage play to an unseen audience, and 
(6) shifts from neutral to affect-loaded content."^!8 

Thislist makes it clear that, even among young children, 
code-switching is probably more purposeful than random, most 
switches serving particular communicative functions. Gumperz 
has suggested that code-switching among bilinguals often func- 
tions like style-switching among monolinguals. "° There is no 
doubt that this is partly true, but it is also necessary to ask 
whether the bilingual does not perhaps have greater communi- 
cative resources than the monolingual, in the sense of being 
able to communicate distinctions and contrasts which the 
monolingual cannot transmit in normal speech. The examples 
given by the McClures to illustrate the various uses of switch- 
ing seem to me to support this view. I offer below some Indian 
examples to support it further. 

The first example inyolves the two items given in the appen- 
dix, which are transcriptions of a tape-recorded telephone 
conversation (unfortunately, only one side of the conversation 
was recorded). These conversations were recorded in an office 
in Tamilnadu in 1970. In both conversations, one finds senten- 
ces which are completely in English, sentences completely in 
Tamil, and mixed sentences of various kinds. On the other hand, 
a careful analysis shows us that the two specimens differ both 
in the relative proportions of English and Tamil, and in the 
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uses of the two languages. The first conversation, where the 
interlocutor is a salesman without any formal relationship to 
the speaker, is mostly in English; in fact those parts in Tamil 
are mostly repetitions of what has been said in English, or are 
fillers without much meaning. The second conversation, where 
the speaker is talking to his subordinate, is the reverse— mostly 
in Tamil, with the English phrases not carrying much informa- 
tion. Furthermore, the second conversation contains a number 
of cases where the same thing is said in both languages, and 
each of these cases involves instructions to the subordinate. 
This would appear to have two possible motivations: first, to 
make sure the message gets through in Tamil, while also saying 
it in English in deference to the interlocutor's educated status 
(one would presumably not bother with English in talking to 
an uneducated man who happened to know English); second, 
to provide maximal redundancy without being too obvious 
about it (as might be the case if one simply said the same 
thing twice in Tamil). Of course, these are suppositions which 
need to be checked out against a larger body of evidence in 
future. 

Another instructive case comes from my experience ina 
Tamilnadu village, where one of my assistants was an educated 
young man of the Paratyan (ex-untouchable) caste. The 
Panchayat President (an elected headman) of this village had 
recently retired from his job in an insurance company in 
Madras City. He was educated and spoke English, though he 
was less educated than my assistant. As president of the village, 
this man had to observe government regulations prohibiting 
overt discrimination against low-caste individuals, but was also 
responsible to his fellow villagers for keeping the village 
Harijans “in their place". This president addressed my assistant 
only in English, which is a rather unusual proceeding. For bis 
part, my assistant regarded this as rather unfriendly behaviour, 
since it served to keep him at a distance, even though it indi- 
cated respect for his educated status. From the president's point 
of view, this was probably one of the motivations. Others may 
have been the need to avoid making awkward choices between 
forms of address which are obligatory in Tamil (e.g. pronouns 
and other honorifics), and perhaps also the desire to avoid 
llagers, since their conversations took 
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place in the village street. (My assistant was not invited inside 
the president's house, except once in my presence.) 

There are some cases of switching which show that it can 
be used in a way similar to that illustrated above, even with 
hearers who do not know English. In one reported case, a man 
scolded his grand daughter ia English after his mild rebukes in 
Tamil had failed to have any effect. He had never really scolded 
her before, and she was quite frightened by it, and came run- 
ning to him in tears, whereupon he was able to comfort her in 
Tamil? A similar case comes from a Tamil short story by 
Jayakanthan, an author noted for his realistic portrayal of 
dialogue. In this story (entitled *Rikshaakaaran Вһааѕһаа”, 
or *Ricksha puller's language"), a workman is fired for using 
abusive and obscene speech in the presence of the boss. In 
firing him, the boss rebukes him with a rich volley of English 
obscenities, whose meaning may be unknown to the workman 
but whose message is very obvious to him: namely, that it is 
more “gentlemanly” to swear in English than in Tamil. 

Cases like the above all appear to involve some sort of role- 
switching along with code-switching, though in some cases (as 
with the telephone conversations) both roles may be present 
simultaneously. A number of other cases have been reported 
which do not involve differences in roles, but rather the avoid- 
ance of delicate subjects or uncomfortable lexical distinctions. 
In Kerala, a man talking with his sister-in-law should avoid 
even indirect references to sexual activities; thus if the sister-in- 
Jaw is pregnant or has recently given birth, it would be indeli- 
cate to directly mention such things as breast-feeding or con- 
finement. If he is able to use English words for such things, 
then they can be referred to without embarassment.! In an- 
other Tamil work by Jayakanthan which has been analyzed by 
M.S. Pillai, a number of the characters switch into English to 
discuss emotionally loaded ortabooed subjects. Following is 


a statement from one of the interior monologues of the 
heroine: 


He often speaks very obscenely: “You could be a concubine 


to anyone, but not anyone’s wife". But he says it very 
genteelly, in English.” 
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In other cases, English serves explicitly to avoid lexical distin- 
etions which must be made іл the native language. One such 
case occurs in a Marathi story by N.S. Phadke, about a young 
man who switches into English to avoid the choice between 
formal and informal pronouns while in the courting stage with 
his sweetheart. The use of English kinship terms by Hindi- 
speaking students in Delhi may be motivated by the need of 
avoid such distinctions as that between bap ‘father’ (with a 
distinct villagey flavor, and often used in abusive phrases) and 
pitaajii ‘revered progenitor’ (a Sanskritic term appropriate for 
very formal settings, but one which would not normally be 
used by Muslims). 

Some other uses of English can be subsumed under the 
vague heading of “emphasis”. For example, my Tamil and 
Malayalam-speaking colleague (mentioned above) made the 
following statement: 


My father always writes to me in Malayalam, but if there 
is any serious or important matter, like when my mother 
was not well, almost the whole letter will be in English, if 
he wants definitely to convey the whole thing so that there 
is no ambiguity in the matter...Also when I was in Cam- 
bridge, all the questions about my sisters wedding were in 


English. 
I also write such matters in English...(tape recorded, August 


1947). 


The use of Tamil-English switching for repetition in the 
second of the telephone conversation mentioned above is also 
perhaps an instance of emphatic usage. One thing which 
should be clear from this discussion is that individual instances 
ofswitching often have more than one function at the same 
time, and thus it may be impossible to develop a mutually 


exclusive classification of these functions. 


CONCLUSIONS 

1. The foregoing discussion has perhaps shown that it is the 
social context, rather than the fact of linguistic hetero- 
geneity in itself, which creates linguistic problems in 
modern stratified societies. What makes language learning 
in schools a burden is the authoritation nature of schooling 
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What makes linguistic heterogeniety a problem outside of 
school is the possibility of penalties being imposed for in- 
appropriate usage. 
Linguistic heterogeneity, including multilingualism, multi- 
lectism, and code-switching, seems to be as “natural” for 
human beings at strict monolingualism, given the appro- 
priate social context. Bilingual children play bilingual 
games, just as monolingual children play monolingual games. 
There is a wide spread belief that bilingual children acquire 
language more slowly than monolinguals. I do not know 
ofany studies of this, but I suspect (and hope to investi- 
gate this) that the social context of learning may be of 
crucial importance here. Young children who find that 
part of their linguistic competence is not accepted in some 
situations (e.g. American children who return to the United 
States after acquiring another language abroad) might well 
beset back by the experience, whereas a child who routi- 
nely uses different languages in different groups would be 
much less likely to have such a problem. In any case, most 
children seem to have plenty of time to pick up three or 
four languages, given the appropriate circumstances. 

. The advantages ofearly bilingualism seem obvious. Con- 
ceptually, there is the freeing of the child's conceptual 
ability from the limitations of a single linguistic medium, 
a breaking of the link between word and thing. From the 
viewpoint of later language learning, the facility gained 
in childhood is likely to be of value and may even 
partially compensate of the social repressions which make 
language learning a burden for some people. 

. Further, when freed from these social constraints, bilinguals 
develop functions of linguistic heterogeneity which (poten- 
tially atleast) go beyond the expressive possibilities avai- 
lable in single code. Though some of these functions, 
particularly those involving differences in class status, might 
have no place in a truly egalitarian society, many of them 
would. Ethnic differences are likely to remain even in a 
truly socialist society, thus maintaining the need for bilin- 
gualism and switching. And the emphatic uses of code- 
switching which now belong primarily to the elite, show 
the potential for linguistic heterogeniety in a society which 
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lacks the exteme inequalities of most contemporary societies. 
Iflinguistic heterogeneity is not a problem per se, then it 
follows that the problems associated with it cannot have 
linguistic solutions. As a linguist, I cannot claim that ling- 
uistic engineering will solve social problems. The most I 
can do is to point out that the primary issues involved in 
them are not linguistic, that the “linguistic problem" about 
which so much has been written are merely another mani- 
festation of the world's main problem—namely, the unequal 
distribution of wealth and power. When social inequality 
disappears, the problems associated with linguistic hetero- 
geniety will fade away of their own accord. Further, if we 
care to be optimistic for a moment and look toward a 
rosier future, we can see the great potentiality for the 
enrichment of social interaction by linguistic heterogeneity. 


NOTES 


1. I use the term bilingualism to refer to control of two or more lan- 
guages; similarly, second language refers to any language beyond 
the first one learned. 

2. See for example Rubin 1970, Abdulazizklifi 1972. 

3. A number of examples can be found in the papers їп Alatis 1970; 
for a particularly explicit, example, see p. 374, 

4. The term South Asia refers to India, Pakistan, Bangla Desh, 
Ceylon, Nepal, Bhutan and Sikkim, though the materials on which 
this paper is based come from various parts of India. 

5. See Ferguson 1964. 

6. It seems probable that even before the arrival of Dravidian spea- 
kers in India, speakers of Tibeto-Burman and Munda languages 
occupied continuous (or overlapping) territories in eastern [ndia. 
The possibility that the Indus Valley civilization was multilingual 
has been mentioned by severalauthors (e.g. Burrow 1968, South- 
worth 1976). 

7. The Asokan inscriptions of the third century B.C. give direct evi- 
dence of dialect differentiations (which was probabley more extreme 
than shown in the inscriptions themselves). Patanjali's Maha- 
bhashya given examples of social dialects and stylistic variations. 

. See Ferguson 1964; 1968: Gumperz 1958, 1964, 1967; Ramanujan 
1967; Pillai 1973; Gumperz and Ferguson 1960; Weinreich 1957. 

9. See Weinreich 1957. 

10. See Mencher 1974. 


11. See Nambiar 1964. 
12. Note for example the Telugu-speaking “rope makers” reported in 


Gumperz and Wilson 1971. 
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12. Dr. J.P. Mancher, personal communication. 
14. See Ferguson 1964. 

15. See Peal and Lambert 1962. 

16. See Gumperz 1964, 1967, Southworth 1974. 
17, See Blom and Gumperz 1972:430. 

18. Mc. Clure and McClure 1974:5. 

19. See Gumperz 1970. 

20. Thomas Angeloof, personal communication, 
21. Dr. K.R. Unni, personal communication. 
22. Pillai 1973:13-14. 
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APPENDIX 


SPECIMENS OF TAMIL-ENGLISH CODE SWITCHING 


SPECIMEN 1 (agriculture officer talking to a pesticide salesman) 


*Yes? aamaanka (Yes, ѕіг)...уааги peesuratunku? (Who is 
speaking?) I am DAO speaking, sir...Good morning, sir...Oh, 
good morning, sir...Oh, yes...Sure, sure, sari (All right)...enge 
saar niinka varratu untimely-yaa varriinka (Why sir, you come 
at untimely hours)...You can always meet me in the office 
between 8 and 9 in the morning. I will be always available between 
8 and 9 in the morning. Only after 9 I go out... Election ?... Use 
pannikkiraanka saar (They are using, sir).../ see. ..appitin- 
kalaa ? (Is that so ?)...nallatu (Good). ennotiya area-taan, 
kattankolattur block (It is my area, Kattankolathur Block). Л 
is my area. Of course...paarunka (Have a look)... Z will also see 
the performance of this (unclear)...appitinkalaa ? (Is it so ?)... 
koncam costly-yaa irukkutee, saar (It is a little costly, sir)...I 
will just see, try it in Maduranthakam and Acharapakkam, 1 will 
just find out the performance. If it is found to be suitable or if it 
is bit cheaper and economic, I will definitely place indent (ure)... 
will be available in the morning hours, sir, aamaam (Yes). АП 
my AEOs have gone to villages for election work. They will be 
busy receiving pay and other things, and second is a holiday. 
Fourth vantaa (If he comes on the 4th), You can ask him to 
meet me in the office. I will also just introduce my AEOs...ipp© 


*Words and sentences in English are italicized. (In the case of isolated 
words, the decision whether to regard them as foreign words or as 
«naturalized Tamil words is somewhat arbitrary. For example, I have 
treated area, villages, and fieldman as foreign, but saar ‘sir’ as Tamil.) 

English translations of Tamil are in single quotes within brackets. 
Dashes (.--) indicate silences during which the other party is presumably 
speaking). T 


ow 
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(Now), we have got a programme of aerial spraying, about 6,000 
acres in Acharapakkam Block...and...nallatu(good), paakkalaam, 
saar (we'll see, sir)...ataan (As for that), that also we can discuss 
on...fourth...thank you. veere viseesam onnum illinkalee ? (Noth- 
ing else special ?) Thank you. 


SPECIMEN 2 (the same officer speaking with a subordinate) 


Sir, day after tomorrow, that is Sunday morning, by about 
7:30 xyz (title of an official is coming there. He wanted to visit 
that Melapakkam — village...meelappaakkam  illiypaa ? (not 
Melapakkam ?) meelakkuupam ?...illiyee (Definitely not)... 
tiruppooruur annankalee ? (They say Thirupporur ?)...ѕагі, 
appo (all right then)... Anyhow, XYZ is coming there by about 
7:30 or 8. You keep ready some 5 or 6 soil sample etukkaratukku 
bag-um, oru man-vettiyum, oru kattapaarai, (bags for taking 
soil samples, one spade and one crowbar), spade and a crobar, 
to take some soil samples, and also keep some 3-4 bottles for 
collecting soil water samples. This soil sample water sample it 
must be taken to Kanchipuram for analysis, and one ABC (man’s 
name) board member, wanted to purchase some land it seems 
there. In that connection XYZ is coming there...and he wants to 
study...the soil and other aspects. Incidentally he will also inspect 
your IR-8 program and he wants me to fix some 3-4 villages for 
him to visit...and inspect your IR-8 program and kampu (millet) 
program. atule ententa villages seettukalaam ? (Which villages 
shall we include in that ?) ZR-8 cards-ellaam irrukkutaa ? (Do 
you have all the IR-8 cards 2) IR-8-le evvalav aayirukkutu, 
atuturai 27-le, Coimbatore 29-le evvalav aayirukkutu (How much 
has been (planted) in IR-8, how much in ADT-27, how much in 
Coimbatore-29), stock position of seeds, targets unkalukku 
kotuttatu (the targets you have been given), niinka gramase- 
evikku kotuttatu targets (the targets you have given to the 
village-level workers), inta particulars etuttu veccikkunka (keep 
these particulars readily available). kuuta, oru fieldman, oru 
mistriye anuppiccukkunka (Also, send one fieldman and one 
carpenter). avan irukkuraan illiyaa, fieldman, peerenna ? (Is 
he there, the fieldman, what's-his-name ?) naakappane minne 
anuppiccutunka (Send Nagappan in advance). anta kanakka- 
pillaye uurileyee irukko collunka (‘Tell the village accountant 
to be in the village), with all village records, let that karnam be 
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waiting. ankerunte veere yaaranna anuppicci, inta maatiri xyz 
varraaru, Ле wanted to see some areas annu solli, enna plot 
onnum teriyaatu sariyaa (Send someone from there to say that 
xyz is coming this way, and that he wanted to see some areas, 
I don't know exactly which plots!) avaru kuuta surveyor 
varuvaaru (A Surveyor will come with him), soil surveyor will 
be coming..aamaam (Yes)...atanaale niinka ate paattu (So 
you see to that and...) ...sari (All right)...iruntaalum paravaa 
ille (Even so it doesn't matter) ennaa avar anta pakkantaan 
varraaru, tirupporuur vaziyaa (because he is coming from 
that side, via Thirupporur). He wanted me to wait at Thrupporur 
Block, enne tiruppooruur block-le wait panna colli irukkaaru, 
ankeye irunka (he has told me to wait at Thirupporur Block; 
you be there). kuuta, vaziyile entanna crop irukkutaa, 
paakiratukku nalla ? (In addition, is there any crop on the 
way worth looking at ?) paaluur-le tiruppooruur-le, ennenna 
crops irukkutaa nu keekkarar, IR-8 ? (He is asking whether 
there are any crops in Palur or Thrrupporur, any IR-8 2)... 
enke irukkatu (Where is it ? poora vaziyile irukkutaa ? (Is it 
on the way ?) ettini acre irukkutu ? (How many acres are 
there 2)...veere crops-u ? (Any other crops ?)...But you have 
shown some 3-4 thousand acres under IR-8...anta interior-ellam, 
ate paakkanam endraat-unka avaru (He says he wants to see 
all that interior area’). atukku details-ellam veccikkunka (Keep 
the details about that with you), you fix up...visits...enna ? 
(What ?)enna, puriyutaa ? (Do you understand ?)...atinaale, 
niinka enkeyum pooyitaatinka (So don’t you go off anywhere) 
...Regular leave-le iruntaa kuuta, avare naalakkee relieve 
pannitunka (Even if on regular leave, relieve him tomorrow 
itself). Training-ku pooraarillenkalaa ? (Is he not going for 
training ?) relieve pannitta kuuta (even if he has been relieved), 
ask him to wait and meet XYZ...on second morning. He can go 
out only after meeting and receiving instructions. ellaam collunka 
(Say everything). soil samples etukkoratukku naal anci pai, 
kattapaare, oru manveti, oru muunu naalu bofile, tanni 
etukkaratukku, itu irukkanam (Four or five bags for taking 
soil samples, crowbar, one spade, about 3-4 botttles for taking 
water, these must be there), anta (those) particulars about 
latest IR-8 program kharif program enna aayi irukkatu (what 


has been done), proposed program-elam (all the proposed . 


xes- 
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programmes), particulars namma targets enna (what are our 
targets)...avar visit pannuratukku oru muunu naalu villages-le 
crops-ellam paattaar avaru (For his visit he has seen(?) crops 
in 3-4 villages). appuram anta kelappaakkam village-le etaavatu 
irukkutaa, Swiss farm-le ? (Then, in that Kelapakkam village, 
in the Swiss farm, is there anything ?)...ankeyum kuppittu 
poolaam (He can be taken there also). ankeyum colli veyyiinka, 
inta maatiri Xvz varraaru annu colli (Inform them there also, 
that xyz is coming this way)...He wanted to get back for his 
lunch. Morning 7:30 to 8-ku varratinaale (Since he is coming 
at...), have some coffee and biscuits...oru ancaaru peerukku (for 
about 5-6 people)...enna ? (What ?) veere onnum viseesam 
illeyee ? (Nothing else special ?) unkalukku election work 
illeyaa ? (Don't you have...2) appuram unka accounts-ellam 
sariyaa veccikkunka (Then, keep all your accounts in order) 
... Cash receipts evvalavu irukkutu, /R-8-le, old receipts ? (How 
much have you have got in cash receipts, in IR-8 old receipts?) 
een ? (Why ?) atu Киша vil aakkitunka, naalannikulla (Make 
that also nil by day after tomorrow)...kaalayile eezarekkulla 
varuvaaru (He will come by 7:30 in the morning). Г will 
come by bus. Jeep ille (There is no jeep) Jeep vantu election-ku 
pooyi irukkatu (The jeep has gone for election work). naan 
bus-le-taan varuveen (I will come by bus) niinka anke 
irunka (You be there), BDO-um irukka collunka (Tell the 
BDO also to be there). XYZ may...discuss the program with 
the BDO also. Let the BDO also be in the headquarters....sari 
(All right)...aamaam (Yes) naalanikki (day after tomorrow), 
Sunday morning. ivare...QRS-eyum (Man’s name) paakkaa 
sonneennu collunka (Tell him 1 said that ons should meet 
him also). veere onnum illeyee (There's nothing else’, is 
there 2). anta village munsiff-e collunka, program-kaake xyz 
varraaru (Tell that village munsiff, XYZ is coming for the 
program)...xvz, Mr...(Name). 
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